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INTRODUCTION 



LITERATUKE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 

> 

PAET IV. 

ON THE LITEBATURE OF THE SECOND HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



V 



CHAPTER L 

HSaiOBT or ANODENT UTEBATUBM IN EUBOPB, IBOM leSO TO 1700. 

Section L 

Dnteh Seholan— Jorait aod Jaoaentet PhUologesB— Delpbin Baittou- 
FmMh Sohokn— bgUah Soholus — BcDtley. 

1.' The death of Salmasius, about the beginning of this 
period, left a chasm in critical literature which no juqm 
one was equal to filL But the nearest to this giant £^J|^^ 
of philology was James Frederic Gronovius, a na- 
tive of Hambu^, but drawn, like several more of his coun- 
trymen, to the universities of Holland, the peculiarly learned 
state of Europe through the seventeenth century. The prin- 
cipal labors of Gronovius were those of correcting the text 
of Latin writers : in Greek we find very little due to him.^ 
His notes form an useful and considerable part of those which 
are collected in what are generally styled the Variorum edi- 
tions, published, chiefly after 1660, by the Dutch booksellers. 

1 Baillst, Orlttques Qnunmalriwui, n. MB ; Bloiint } Blogr. UniT. 
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10 DECLINE OF GERMAN LEARNING. Paot IV. 

These contain selections from the older critics, some of them, 
especially those first edited, indifferently made, and often 
mutilated ; others with more attention to preserve entire the 
original notes. These, however, are for the most part only 
critical, as if explanatory observations were below the notice 
of an editor ; though, as Le Clerc says, those of Manutius on 
Gcero's epistles cost him much more time than modem edi-* 
tors have given to their conjectures.^ In general, the Vario- 
rum editions were not greatly prized, with the exception of 
those by the two Gronovii and Graevius.' 

2. The place of the elder Gronovius, in the latter part of 
James this present period, was filled by his son. James 
oxonoTina. Qronovius, by indefatigable labor, and by a greater 
number of editions which bear his name, may be reckoned, if 
not a greater philologer, one not less celebrated than his 
father. He was at least a better Greek critic ; and in this 
language, though far below those who were about to arise, 
and who did in fact eclipse him long before his death, — Bent- 
GneTins. ^^^ ^°^ Burman, — he kept a high place for several 

years.® Greevius, another German, whom the Dutch 
universities had attracted and retained, contributed to the Va- 
riorum editions, chiefly those of Latin authors, an erudition not 
less copious than that of any contemporary scholar. 

3. The philological character of Grerard Vossius himself, 
imae if we might believe some partial testimonies, fell 
voariiu. short of that of his son Isaac ; whose observations 
on Pomponius Mela, and an edition of Catullus, did him 
extraordinary credit, and have placed him among the first 
philologers'of this age. He was of a more lively genius, and 
perhaps hardly less erudition, than his fiither, but with a para- 
doxical judgment, and has certainly rendered much less 
service to letters.^ Another son of a great father, Nicolas 
Heinsius, has by none been placed on a level with him ; but 
his editions of Prudentius and Claudian are better than any 
that had preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in classical literature. 
DecUneof -^ writer as late as 1714 complains, that only mod- 
Gernum em books of Latin were taught in the schools, and 
^ "*^* that the students in the universities despised all 

^ Parrhaslana, 1. 288. 

* A Itet of the Vaiionun edittou irlU be fbnnd in Baillet, Gxitlqiie* Gnunmrirtonw, 
n 004. 

> BaUtot, n. 648; Nio«roD, ii. 177. « Nkeron, toI. xili. 
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Chap. I. PORT-ROYAL WRITERS. 11 

grammatical learning. The study ^ not of our own language, 
which we entirelj neglect, but of French," he reckons among 
the causes of this decay in ancient learning : the. French 
translations of the classics led many to imagine that the origi- 
nal could be dispensed with.* Ezekiel Spanheim, g^^^^ 
envoy from the court of Brandenburg to that of ^"^ 
Louis XIV., was a distinguished exception : his edition of Ju- 
lian, and his notes on several other writers, attest an extensive 
learning, which has still preserved his name in honor. As 
the century drew nigh to its dose, Germany began to revive : 
a few men of real philological learning, especisdly Fabricius, 
appeared as heralds of those greater names which adorn her 
literary annals in the next age. 

5. The Jesuits had long been conspicuously the classical 
scholars of France ; in their colleges the purest and j^^^ ^j_ 
most elegant Latinity was supposed to be found; legeain 
they had early cultivated these graces of literature, ^~*" 
while all polite writing was confined to the Latin language, 
and they still preserved them in its comparative disuse. ^'The 
Jesuits," Huet says, " write and speak Latin well ; but their 
style is almost always too rhetorical. This is owing to their 
keeping regencies [an usual phrase for academical exercises] 
from their early youth, which causes them to speak inces- 
santly in public, and become accustomed to a sustained and 
polished style, above the tone of conmion subjects."' Jou- 
vancy, whose Latin orations were published in 1700, has had no 
equal, if we may trust a panegyrist, since Maffei and Muretus.' 

6. The Jansenists appeared ready at one time to wrest this 
palm from their inveterate foes. Lancelot threw ^ort-ftojti 
some additional lustre round Port Royal by the wxiten: 
Latin and Greek grammars, which are more fre- ^^°**^°** 
quently called by the name of that famous cloister thi^ by 
his own. Both were received with great approbation in the 
French schools, except, I suppose, where the Jesuits predomi- 
nated; and their reputation lasted for many years. They 
were never so popular, though well known, in this country. 
^'The public," says Baillet of the Greek grammar, which is 
mther the more eminent of the two, "bears witness that 
nothing of its kind has been more &iished. The order is 
clear and concise. We find in it many remarks, both judi- 

1 Bnrekhardt, De LingtuB Latiue hodle neglecteB QkoOb Oratio, p. 84. 
> Hmtians, p. 71. * Biogr UhIt 
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12 DELPHIN EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS. Part IV. 

dous and important for the full knowledge of the language. 
Though Lancelot has chiefly foUowed . Caninius, Sjlhurgius, 
Sanctius, and Yossius, his arrangement is new, and he has 
selected what is most valuable in their works." ^ In fact, he 
professes to advance nothing of his ovm, being more indebted, 
he says, to Caninius than to any one else. The method of 
Clenardus he disapproves, and thinks that of Ramus intri- 
cate. He adopts the division into three declensions ; but his 
notions of the proper meaning of the tenses are strangely con- 
fused and erroneous. Several other mistakes of an obvious 
nature, as we should now say, will occur in his syntax ; and, 
upon the whole, the Port-Royal Grammar does not give us a 
high idea of the critical knowledge of the seventeenth century, 
as to the more diflicult language of antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had been so minutely and 
Latin laboriously studied, that little more than gleanings 
namman : afler a great harvest could be obtained. The Aris- 
Portaonius. j^p^jj^^g q{ Vossius, and his other grammatical works, 
though partly not published till this period, have been men- 
tioned in the last volume. Perizonius, a professor at Fra- 
neker, and in many respects one of the most learned of this 
age, published a good edition of the Minerva of Sanctius in 
1687. This celebrated grammar had become very scarce, as 
well as that of Scioppius, which contained nothing but remarks 
upon Sanctius. Perizonius combined the two with notes 
more ample than those of Scioppius, and more bold in dif- 
fering from the Spanish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical authors have been pre- 
Beiphin fcrred by critics, none, at least of this period, have 
editions, ^jg^jj moTe Celebrated than those which Louis XIV., 
at the suggestion of the Duke de Montausier, caused to be 
prepared for the use of the Dauphin. The object in view 
was to elucidate the Latin writers, both by a continual gloss 
in the margin, and by such notes as should bring a copious 
mass of ancient learning to bear on the explanation, not of 
the more difficult passages alone, but of all those in which an 
ordinary reader might require some aid. The former of these 
is less useful and less satisfactorily executed than the latter : 
as for the notes, it must be owned, that, with much that is 
superfluous even to tolerable scholars, they bring together a 
great deal of very serviceable illustration. The choice of 

^ Boillet, n. 714. 
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Chap. I. TANAQUIL FABER— THE DACIERS. 13 

authors as well as of editors was referred to Hnet, who fixed 
the number of the former at forty. The idea of an index, on 
a more extensive plan than in any earlier editions, was also 
due to Huet, who had designed to fuse those of each work 
into one more general, as a standing historical analysis of the 
Latin language.^ These editions are of very unequal merit, 
as might be expected fix>m the number of persons employed ; 
a list of whom will be found in Baillet.^ 

9. Tanaquil Faber, thus better known than by his real 
name, Tanneguy le Fevre, a man learned, animated, j^ p^^^ 
not fearing the reproach of paradox, acquired a con- •nd uw 
siderable name among French critics by several edi- ^^■°*®"* 
tions, as well as by other writings in philology. But none 
of his literary productions were so celebrated as his daughter, 
Anne Le Fevre, afterwards Madame Dacier. The knowledge 
of Greek, though once not very uncommon in a woman, had 
become prodigious in the days of Louis XIV.; and, when 
this distinguished lady taught Homer and Sappho to speak 
French prose, she appeared a phoenix in the eyes of her 
countrymen. She was undoubtedly a person of very rare 
talents and estimable character : her translations are numer- 
ous, and reputed to be correct, though Niceron has observed 
that she did not raise Homer in the eyes of those who were 
not prejudiced in his favor.' Her husband was a scholar of 
kindred mind and the same pursuits. Their union was face- 
tiously called the wedding of Latin and Greek. But each 
of this learned couple was skilled in both languages. Dacier 
was a great translator : his Horace is perhaps the best known 
of his versions ; but the Poetics of Aristotle have done him 
most honor. The Daciers had to fight the battle of anti- 
quity against a generation both ignorant and vain-glorious, 
yet keen-sighted in the detection of blemishes, and disposed 
to avenge the wrongs of their fathers, who had been trampled 
upon by pedants, with the help of a new pedantry, that of the 
court and the mode. With great learning, they had a com- 
petent share of good sense, but not perhaps a sufficiently 
discerning taste, or liveliness enough of style, to maintain 
a cause that had so many prejudices of the world now enlisted 
against it.^ 

1 Huetiana, p. 92. baTe been mentioiied as ttie ehef-d>atmir» 

* Czitiquee Gninmairiens, d. 006. of one whom Bentley calla fcBnanantm 

s [It has been remarked, that her edition doetissima. —1847.] 

of OaUtmachns, with critical notes, onght to « BaiUet ; Niceron, toI. iU. ; BibUothiqne 
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14 ENGLISH LEARNING. Pabt IV. 

10. Henry Valois might have heen mentioned before for 
HeDiy Ya- ^^^ edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, in 1636, which 
c*"" iidntB established his philological reputation. Many other 
of decay of works in the same line of criticism followed. He 
leuning. jg among the great ornaments of learning in this 
period. Nor was France destitute of others that did her 
honor. Cotelier, it is said, deserved by his knowledge of Greek 
to be placed on a level with the great scholars of former times. 
Yet there seems to have been some decline, at least towards 
the close of the century, in that prodigious erudition which 
had distinguished the preceding period. " For we know no 
one," says Le Qerc, about 1699, ''who equals in learning, 
in diligence, and in the quantity of his works, the Scaligers, 
the Lipsii, the Casaubons, the Salmasii, the Meursii, the 
Yossii, the Seldens, the Gronovii, and many more of former 
times." ^ Though perhaps in this reflection there was some- 
thing of the customary bias against the present generation, 
we must own that the writings of scholars were less massive, 
and consequently gave less apparent evidence of industry, 
than formerly. But in classical philology, at least, a better 
day was about to arise ; and the first omen of it came from 
a country not yet much known in that literature. 

11. It has been observed in a former passage, that, while 
Engiifih England was very far from wanting men of extensive 
leuDing: erudition, she had not been at all eminent in ancient 

^ * or classical literature. The proof which the absence 
of critical writings, or even of any respectable editions, fur- 
nishes, appears weighty ; nor can it be repelled by sufficient 
testimony. In the middle of the century, James Duport, Greek 
professor at Cambridge, deserves honor by standing almost 
alone. " He appears," says a late biographer, " to have been 
the main instrument by which literature was upheld in this 
university during the civil disturbances of the seventeenth 
century ; and, though little known at present, he enjoyed an 
almost transcendent reputation for a great length of time 
among his contemporaries as well as in the generation which 
immediately succeeded." ' Duport, however, has little claim 
to this reputation, except by translations of the writings of 

UnlTerBelle, x. 296, zzfi. 176, xzir. 241, aombre des Bavaas d'Hollande. H n'est 

261 ; Biogr. Uniy. plcu dans oe pain-Ui des eens fUte comme 

1 Parrbasiana, rol. i. p. 225. " Je Tiena Joe. Scaliger, Baadios, Ueiiuias, Sahna- 

d'appreodre." nja Charles Patin in one of diu, et QiotiuH." — p. 682. 

his letters, " que M. Gronovius est mort * Museum Critieuin, vol. ii. p. 672 (by 

i Leydeu. U restoit presque tout seul du the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol). 
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Chap. I. GREEK — GATAKER. 15 

SolomoDy the Book of Job, and the Psalms^ into Greek hexa- 
meters; ooneeming which his biographer gently intimates, 
that ^his notions of versification were not formed in a se- 
vere or critical school;" and bj what has certainly been 
more esteemed, his Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Clerc and 
Bishop Monk agree to praise, as very useful to the student 
of Homer. Duport gave abo some lectures on Theophrastus 
about 1656, which were afterwards published in Needham's 
edition of that author. ^'In these," says Le Clerc, ^'he 
explains words with much exactness, and so as to show that 
he understood the analogy of the language."^ "They are, 
upon the whole, calculated," says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
^ to give no un&vorable opinion of the state of Greek learn- 
ing in the university at that memorable crisis." 

12. It cannot be £sdrly said, that our universities declined 
in general learning under the usurpation of Crom- q^^^ ^^ 
weU. They contained, on the contrary, more extra- much 
ordinary men than in any earlier period, but not ■*"*'**^ 
generally well affected to the predominant power. Greek, 
however, seems not much to have flourished, even immediately 
afler the Restoration. Barrow, who was chosen Greek pro- 
fessor in 1660, complains that no one attended his lectures. 
'' I sit Hke an Attic owl," he says, '' driven out from the so- 
ciety of all other birds." ' According indeed to the scheme of 
study retained from a more barbarous age, no knowledge 
of the Greek language appears to have been required from 
the students, as necessary for their degrees. And if we may 
believe a satirical writer of the time of Charles II., but one 
whose satire had great circulation and was not taxed with 
falsehood, the general state of education, both in the schools 
and universities, was as narrow, pedantic, and unprofitable as 
can be conceived.' 

13. We were not, nevertheless, destitute of men distin- 
guished for critical skill, even from the commencement of 

1 BlbUoth^ae GhoMe, zxr. 18. aboat 1680 eonalBted of logic, eehlcfl, natn- 

* See ft biogtftpfalcftl memoir of Barrow ral philoeophy, and mathematics : the 

preflxed to Hughes^s edition of his worlcs. latter branch of knowledge, which was 

This eontains a sketch of studies puiraed destined subsequently to take the lead, 

in the UniYersity of Cambridge ftom the and ahnost swallow up the rest, tiad then 

twelfth to the seventeenth century, brief but recently become an ot^cct of much 

indeed, but such as I should have been attention."— Honk's Life of Bentley, p. 6. 

glad to have seen beftne. — p. 62. No al- —1842.1 

teration In the statutes, to tax bb they > Baehard^s Grounds and Oeeasions of 

related to study, was made after the time the Contempt of the Clergy. This little 

of Heuy VIII. or Bdwmrd VI. tract was publiabed in 1670, and went 

[" The studies of the Cambridge schools through ten editions by 1696. 
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16 STANLEY — ENGLISH PHILOLOGERS. Part IV 

this period. The first was a very learned diyine, Thomas 
oataker^f Gratakcr, ODC whom a foreign writer has placed 
anmuand among the six Protestants most conspicuous, in his 
An nofl. ju^ujgjitj for depth of reading. His CSnnus, sive 
Adversaria Miscellanea, published in 1651, to which a longer 
work, entitled Adversaria Posthuma, is subjoined in later 
editions, may be introduced here ; since, among a far greater 
number of scriptural explanations, both of these miscellanies 
contain many relating to profane antiquity. He claims a 
higher place for his edition of Marcus Antoninus the next 
year. This is the earliest edition, if I am not mistaken, of 
any classical writer published in England with original anno- 
tations. Those of Gataker evince a very copious learning ; 
and the edition is still, perhaps, reckoned the best that has 
been given of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the History of Ancient 
Stanley's Philosophy, undertook a more difficult task, and 
-fischyius. ga^yg ijj 1(5(53 jjjg celebrated edition of -^schylus. 
It was, as every one has admitted, by far superior to any 
that had preceded it ; nor can Stanley's real praise be effaced, 
though it may be diminished, by an unfortunate charge that 
has been brought against him, of having appropriated to him- 
self the conjectures, most of them unpubhshed, of Casaubon, 
Dorat, and Scaliger, to the number of at least three hun- 
dred emendations of the text. It will hardly be reckoned 
a proof of our nationality, that a living English scholar was 
the first to detect and announce this plagiarism of a critic, 
in whom we had been accustomed to take pride, from these 
foreigners.* After these plumes have been withdrawn, Stan- 
ley's JBschylus will remain a great monument of critical 
learning. 

15. Meric Casapbon by his notes on Persius, Antoninus, 
other Eng- ^^^ Diogeues Laertius ; Pearson by those on the last 
giishpuio- author, Grale on lamblichus, Price on Apuleius, 
logers. Hudson by his editions of Thucydides and Josephus, 
Potter by that of Lycoplu^n, Baxter of Anacreon, — attested 
the progress of classical xcaming in a soil so well fitted to 
give it nourishment. The same William Baxter published 
the first grammar, not quite elementary, which had appeared 
in Engkuid, entitled De Analogia, seu Arte Latinae Linguaa 

« Edinbuiigh Beriew, zlz. 4M; MnBenm Critionm, U. 486 (both by the Bishop of 
London). 
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Chap. I. BENTLEY — DISSERTATION ON PHALARIS. 17 

C(Hiimentariiis. It relates principally to etymology, and to 
the deduction of the different parts of the verb from a stem, 
which he conceives to be the imperative mood. Baxter was 
a man of some ability, but, in the style of critics, offensively 
contemptuous towards his brethren of the craft. 

16. We must hasten to the greatest of English critics in 
this, or possibly any other age, — Richard Bentley. B«»uey: 
His first book was the epistle to Mill, subjoined to hiBepistiB 
the latter's edition of the chronicle of John Malala, ^ 

a Greek writer of the Lower Empire.^ In a desultory and 
almost garrulous strain, Bentley pours forth an immense store 
of novel learning and of acute criticism, especially on his fa- 
vorite subject, which was destined to become his glory, — the 
scattered relics of the ancient dramatists. The style of Bent- 
ley, always terse and lively, sometimes humorous and dryly 
sarcastic, whether he wrote in Latin or in English, could not 
but augment the admii*ation which his learning challenged. 
GrsBvius and Spanheim pronounced him the rising star of 
British literature; and a correspondence with the former 
began in 1692, which continued in unbroken friendship till 
his death. 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley were more abundantly 
displayed, and before the eyes of a more numerous iMssertation 
tribunal, in his famous dissertation on the epistles °" i*h*»ari«- 
ascribed to Phalaris. This was provoked, in the first instance, 
by a few lines of eulogy on these epistles by Sir William 
Temple, who pretended to find in them indubitable marks of 
authenticity. Bentley, in a dissertatioa subjoined to Wotton's 
Reflections on Modem and Ancient Learning, gave tolerably 
conclusive proofs of the contrary. A young man of high 
family and respectable learning, Charles Boyle, had published 
an e£tion of the Epistles of Phalaris, with some reflection on 
Bentley for personal incivility ; a charge which he seems to 
have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley animadverted on this 
in his dissertation. Boyle, the next year, with the assistance 
of some leading men at Oxford, Aldrich, King, and Atterbury, 
published his Examination of Bentley's Dissertation on Pha- 
laris; a book generally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle 

1 [I am indebted to Mr. I>7oe Ibr re- deed, i^peor to have been written by John 

minding me, that Mill only auperintended Gzegoiy, whom Bishop Monk calls *' a man 

the publication of Malala; the prolego- of prodlgions learning," not long before 

mena haring been written by Hodjr. the the ClTil War. See a lUU account of this 

notes and Latin translation by Chihniead. edition of Malala in Life of Bentley, i. 26. 

in the rdgn of Charles I. The notes, hi- —1847.] 
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PHALARIS. 



Part IV. 



against Bentley.* The Cambridge giant of criticism replied 
in an answer which goes by the name of Bentlej against 
Boyle. It was the first great literary war that had been 
waged in England ; and, like that of Troy, it has still the pre- 
i-ogative of being remembered, afler the Epistles of Phalaris 
are ahnost as much buried aa the walls of Troy itself. Both 
combatants were skilful in wielding the sword : the arms of 
Boyle, in Swift's language, wpre given him by all the gods ; 
but his antagonist stood forward in no such figurative strength, 
master of a learning to which nothing parallel had been 
known in England, and that directed by an understanding 
prompt, discriminating, not idly sceptical, but still farther 
removed from trust in authority, sagacious in perceiving cor- 
ruptions of language, and ingenious, at the least, in removing 
them ; with a style rapid, concise, amusing, and superior to 
Boyle in that which he had chiefly to boast, a sarcastic wit* 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to us, even without 
looking at the anachronisms or similar errors which Bentley 
has exposed, that any one should be deceived by the Epistles 
of Phalaris. The rhetorical commonplaces, the cold declama- 
tion of the sophist, the care to please the reader, the absence 
of that simplicity with which a man who has never known 
restraint in disguising his thoughts or choosing his words is 
sure to express himself, strike us in the pretended letters 9f 
this buskined tyrant, the Icon Basilice of the ancient world. 
But this was doubtless thought evidence of their authenticity 
by many who might say, as others have done, in a happy vein 
of metaphor, that they seemed " not written with a pen, but 
with a sceptre." The argument from the use of the common 
dialect by a Sicilian tyrant, contemporary with Pythagoras, is 
of itself conclusive, and would leave no doubt in the present 
day. 



1 "The principal share In the under- 
taking feU to the lot of Atterbory : this 
was suspected at the time, and has rinoe 
been placed beyond all doubt by the pub- 
lication of a letter of his to Boyle." — 
Monk^s Life of Bentley^ p. 68. 

* "In point of classical learning, the 
joint stock of the confederacy bore no pro- 
portion to that of Bentley : their acquaint- 
ance with several of the books upon which 
they comment appears only to hare b^un 
upon that occasion, and sometimes they 
are Indebted Ibr their knowledge of them 
to their adrersary; compared with his 
boundless erudition, their learning was 



that of school-boys, and not alwavs sufll- 
cient to preserte them ftom dLstreesing mis- 
tskes. But profound literature was at that 
period confined to few, while wit and rail- 
lery found numerous and eager readers. 
It may be doubtftil whether Busby him- 
self, by whom every one of the confede- 
rated band liad been educated, possessed 
knowledge which would have qualified 
him to enter the lists in such a contro- 
versy."— Monk's Bentley, p. 69. War- 
burton has justly said, that Bentley by his 
wit foiled the Oxford men at their own 
weapons. 
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Chap. I. THESAURI OF GRiEVIDS AND GRONOVIUS. 19 

1 9. " It may be remarked/' says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
*Hhat a scholar at that time possessed neither the 
aids nor the encouragements winch are now presented tagw™' 
to smooth the paths of literature. The grammars of ^J^^ ^ 
the Latin and Greek languages were imperfectly and ***' 
erroneously taught; and the critical scholar must have felt 
severely the absence of sufficient indexes, particularly of the 
voluminous scholiasts, grammarians, and later writers of 
Greece, in the examination of which no inconsiderable por- 
tion of a life might be consumed. Bentley, relying upon his 
own exertions and the resources of his own mind, pursued an 
original path of criticism, in which the intuitive quickness and 
subtilty of his genius qualified him to exceL In the faculty 
of memory, so important for such pursuits, he has himself 
candidly declared that he was not particularly gifted. Conse- 
quently he practised throughout life the precaution of noting 
in the margin of his books the suggestions and conjectures 
which rushed into his mind during their perusaL To this 
habit of laying up materials in store, we may partly attribute 
the surprising rapidity with which some of his most important 
works were completed. He was also at the trouble of con- 
structing for his own use indexes of authors quoted by the 
principal scholiasts, by Eustathius and other ancient conunen- 
tators, of a nature similar to those afterwards published by 
Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Grseca ; which latter were the 
produce of the joint labor of various hands." ^ 



Sect. n. — On Antiquities. 

GnBTliu and Gronoriiu — lUwettt — Numismatic Wrlten — Ghionology. 

20. The two most industrious scholars of their time, Grss- 
vius and Gronovius, collected into one body such of 
the numerous treatises on Roman and Greek an- oSSJiS**' 
Equities as they thought most worthy of preserva- JjJ^^^, 
tion in an uniform and accessible work. These form 
the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, by Graevius, in 
twelve volmnes ; the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grsecarum, by 

> Monk's lift of BenU^, p. 12. 
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20 FABRETTL Pakt IV. 

Gronovius, in thirteen volumes ; the fonner published in 1 694, 
the first volumes of the latter in 1697. They comprehend 
many of the labors of the older antiquaries already comme- 
morated from the middle of the sixteenth to that of the seven- 
teenth century, and some also of a later date. Among these, 
in the collection of Graevius, are a treatise of Albert Rubens, 
son of the great painter, on the dress of the Bomans, particu- 
larly the laticlave (Antwerp, 1665), the enlarged edition of 
Octavius Ferrarius on the same subject, several treatises by 
Spanheim and Ursatus, and the Roma Antica of Nardini, 
published in 1666. Gronovius gave a place in his twelflh 
volume (1702) to the very recent work of a young English- 
man, Potter's Antiquities, which the author, at the request of 
the veteran antiquary, had so much enlarged, that the Latin 
translation in Gronovius is nearly double in length the first 
edition of the English.^ The warm eulogies of Gronovius 
attest the merit of this celebrated work. Potter was but 
twenty-three years of age : he had of course availed himself 
of the writings of Meursius, but he has also contributed to 
supersede them. It has been said, that he is less exact in 
attending to the difference of times and places than our finer 
criticism requires.* 

21. Bellori, in a long list of antiquarian writings, Falconieri 
Fab ta ^ several more, especially his Inscriptiones Athleti- 
cae, maintained the honor of Italy in this province, 
so justly claimed as her own.' But no one has been account- 
ed equal to Raphael Fabretti, by judges so competent as 
Maffei, Gravina, Fabroni, and Visconti.* His diligence in 
collecting inscriptions was only surpassed by his sagacity 
in explaining them ; and his authority has been preferred to 
that of any other antiquary.^ His time was spent in delving 
among ruins and vaults to explore the subterranean treasures 
of Latium : no heat nor cold nor rain, nor badness of road, 
could deter him from these solitary peregrinations. Yet the 
glory of Fabretti must be partly shared with his horse. This 
wise and faithful animal, named Marco Polo, had acquired, it 
is said, the habit of standing still, and as it were poiTUingf 
when he came near an antiquity ; his master candidly owning 

1 The fint edition of Potter^s .intlqui- Tery fSiTorable biographers, — Fabroni, in 

ties was published in 1687 and lOdS. Vitae Italorum, rol. t1. ; and Visoonti, in 

s Biogr. UniT. the Biographie Unirerflelle. 

» Salfl, Tol. xl. p. 884. » Fabroni, p. 187 ; Biogr. UniT. 
« Fabrotti'fl life has been written by two 
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Chap. 1. NUMISMATICS — CHRONOLOGY. 21 

that several things which would have escaped him had been 
detected by the antiquarian quadruped.^ Fabretti's principal 
works are three dissertations on the Roman aqueducts, and 
one on the Trajan column. Little, says Fabroni, was known 
before about the Roman galleys or their naval affairs in gene- 
ral.* Fabretti was the first who reduced lapidary remains 
into classes, and arranged them so as to illustrate each other ; 
a method, says one of his most distinguished successors, which 
has laid the foundations of the science.' A profusion of 
collateral learning is mingled with the main stream of all his 
investigations. 

22. No one had ever come to the study of medals with 
such stores of erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. The 
earlier writers on the subject^ Yico, Erizzo, Ange- maties: 
loni, were not comparable to him, and had rather y25JJ^» 
dwelt on the genuineness or rarity of coins than on 

their usefiilness in illustrating history. Spanheim's Disserta- 
tions on the Use of Medals, the second improved edition of 
which appeared in 1671, first connected them with the most 
profound and critical research into antiquity.^ Yaillant, tra« 
veiling into the Levant, brought home great treasures of 
Greek coinage, especially those of the SeleucidsB ; at once 
enriching the cabinets of the curious, and establishing histori- 
cal truth. Medallic evidence, in fact, may be reckoned 
among those checks upon the negligence of historians, that, 
having been retrieved by industrious antiquaries, have created 
a cautious and discerning spirit which has been exercised in 
later times upon facts, and which, beginning in scepticism, 
passes onward to a more rational, and therefore more secure, 
conviction of what can fairly be proved. Jobert, in 1692, 
consolidated the researches of Spanheim, Yaillant, and other 
numismatic writers, in his book entitled La Science des 
Medailles, a better system of the science than had been pub- 
lished.' 

23. It would, of course, not be difficult to fill these pages 
with brief notices of other books that fall within the ohronoiogy: 
extensive range of classical antiquity. But we ^'**"- 
have no space for more than a mere enumeration, which 
would give little satisfaction. Chronology has received some 

1 YMnoni, p. 192. « Bibl. Cfaoide, toL zzU. 

> P. aoi. * Biogr. UniT. 

• BiMT. UniT. 
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22 USHER — PEZRON. Past TV. 

attention in former volumes. Our learned Archbishop Usher 
might there have been named, since the first part of his 
Annals of the Old Testament, which goes down to the year 
of the world 3828, was published in 1650. The second part 
followed in 1654. This has been the chronology generally 
adopted by English historians, as well as by Bossuet, Calmet, 
and Rollin, so that for many years it might be called the 
orthodox scheme of Europe. No former annals of the world 
had been so exact in marking dates, and collating sacred 
history with profane. It was therefore exceedingly conve- 
nient for those, who, possessing no sufficient leisure or learning 
for these inquiries, might very reasonably confide in such 
authority. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, had strictly con- 
Peotm formed to the Hebrew chronology in all scriptural 
dates. But it is well known that the Septuagint 
version, and also the Samaritan Pentateuch, differ greatly 
from the Hebrew and &om each other ; so that the age of the 
world has nearly 2,000 years more antiquity in the Greek 
than in the original text. Jerome had followed the latter in 
the Vulgate ; and, in the seventeenth century, it was usual to 
maintain the incorrupt purity of the Hebrew manuscripts, so 
that when Pezron, in his Antiquity des Temps devoil6e, 1687, 
attempted to establish the Septuagint chronology, it excited a 
clamor in some of his church, as derogatory to the Vulgate 
translation. Martianay defended the received chronology, 
and the system of Pezron gained little favor in that age.^ It 
has since become more popular, chiefly perhaps on account 
of the greater latitude it gives to speculations on the origin of 
kingdoms and other events of the early world, which are cer- 
tainly somewhat cramped in the common reckoning. But the 
Septuagint chronology is not free from its own difficulties, and 
the internal evidence seems rather against its having been the 
original. Where two must be wrong, it is possible that all 
three may be so ; and the most judicious inquirers into ancient 
history have of late been coming to the opinion, that, with 
certain exceptions, there are no means of establishing an 
entire accuracy in dates before the Olympiads. While much 
of the more ancient history itself, even in leading and impor- 
tant events, is so precarious as must be acknowledged, there 
can be little confidence in chronological schemes. They seem, 

& Biogr. UnlT., arte. " P«sran and Martianay ; >' BibUothiqae Unlr., zsIt. 108. 
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Chap. I. SIR JOHN HASSHAM. 23 

however, to be very seducing, so that those who enter upon 
the subject as sceptics become believers in their own theory. 

25. Among those who addressed their attention to particu- 
lar portions of chronology, Sir John Marsham ought 
to be mentioned. In his Canon Chronicus ^gyptia- 
cus, he attempted, as the learned were still more prone than 
they are now, to reconcile conflicting authorities without 
rejecting any. He is said to have first started the ingenious 
idea, that the Egyptian dynasties, stretching to such immense 
antiquity, were not successive, but collateral.^ Marsham fell, 
like many others after him, into the unfortunate mistake of 
confounding Sesostris with Sesac But, in times when disco- 
veries that Marsham could not have anticipated were yet at a 
distance, he is extolled by most of those who had labored, by 
help of the Greek and Hebrew writers alone, to fix ancient 
history on a stable foundation, as the restorer of the Egyptian 
annals* 
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24 DECLINE OF PAPAL INFLUENCE. Part IV. 



CHAPTER n. 

HIBTOBT OF THBOLOGIOAL LETE&ATUBB FROM 1660 TO 1700. 



Section I. 

Papal Power Umitad by the GalUoaa Church — Dapln—Vleiuy— Protestant Oontro- 
veny — Boesuet — His Anaulta on ProteetantiBm — Janfleniffln — Progress of 
ArminianlBin in England — Trinitarian GontroTersy — Defences of Christianity 
— Paacal^s Thoughts — Toleration — Boyle — Locke — Freooh Sermons — And 
Bnglish — Other Theological Works. 

1. It has been observed in the last volume, that, while 
Decline of ^*^® ^^ ^^ decline could be perceived in the general 
Papal Church of Rome at the conclusion of that period 
influence, ^jjjgjj ^^ f^Qj^ j^^j before US, jct the Papal author- 
ity itself had lost a part of that formidable character, which, 
through the Jesuits and especially Bellarmin, it had some 
years before assumed. This was now still more decidedly 
manifest : the temporal power over kings was not, certainly, 
renounced, for Rome never retracts any thing ; nor was it 
perhaps without Italian Jesuits to write in its behalf: but the 
oonmion consent of nations rejected it so strenuously, that 
on no occasion has it been brought forward by any accredited 
or eminent advocate. There was also a growing disposition 
to control the court of Rome : the treaty of Westphalia was 
concluded in utter disregard of her protest. But such mat- 
ters of history do not belong to ns, when they do not bear 
a dose relation to the warfare of the pen. Some events 
there were which have had a remarkable influence on the 
theological literature of France, and indirectly of the rest of 
Europe. 

2. Louis XIY., more arrogant, in his earlier life, than 
Dispute of bigoted, became involved in a contest with Inno- 
wito*ir^* ^^^^ XIv l>y * piece of his usual despotism and 
cent XI. contempt of his subjects' rights. He extended in 
1673 the ancient prerogative, called the regale, by which 
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the king enjoyed the revenues of yacant bishoprics, to all the 
kingdom, though many sees had been legally exempt from 
it Two bishops appealed to the pope, who interfered in 
their favor more peremptorily than the times would per- 
mit Innocent, it is but just to say, was maintaining the fair 
rights of the church, rather than any claim of his own. But 
the dispute took at length a different form. France was rich 
in prelates of eminent worth ; and among such, as is evident, 
the Cisalpine theories had never lain wholly dormant ^inoe 
the Councils of Constance and Basle. Louis convened the 
famous assembly of the Galilean clergy in 1682. Bossuet, 
who is said to have felt some apprehensions lest the spirit of 
resistance should become one of rebellion, was appointed to 
open this assembly ; and his sermon on that occasion is among 
his most splendid works. His posture was indeed magnifi- 
cent ; he stands forward not so much the minister of religion 
as ker arbitrator ; we see him poise in his hands earth and 
heaven, and draw that boundary line which neither was to 
transgress; he speaks the language of reverential love towards 
the mother-church, that of St Peter, and the fairest of her 
daughters to which he belongs, conciliating their transient 
feud : yet, in this majestic tone which he assumes, no arrogance 
betrays itself, no thought of himself as one endowed with 
transcendent influence ; he speaks for his church, and yet we 
feel that he raises himself above those for whom he speaks.^ 

3. Bossuet was finally intrusted with drawing up the four 
articles, which the assembly, rather at the instiga^ ^onr arti- 
tion perhaps of Colbert than of its own accord, pro- cIm of 1682. 
mulgated as the Gallican Creed on the limitations of Papal 
authority. These declare, 1. That kings are subject to no 
ecclesiastical power in temporals, nor can be deposed directly 
or indirectly by the chiefs of the church ; 2. That the decrees 
of the Council of Constance as to the Papal authority are in 
full force, and ought to be observed ; 3. That this authority 
can only be exerted in conformity with the canons received in 
the Gallican Church; 4. That though the pope has the 
principal share in determining controversies of faith, and 
his decrees extend to all churches, they are not absolutely 
final, unless the consent of the Catholic Church be super- 
added. It appears that some bishops would have willingly 
used stronger language ; but Bossuet foresaw the risk of an 

1 This wnnon will be Ibund in (Buttm de Bowoet, ^ol. ix. 
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26 DUPIN ON ANCIENT DISCIPLINE. Part IV. 

absolute scliism. Even thus the Galilean Church approached 
80 nearly to it, that, the pope refusing the usual bulb to 
bishops nominated by the king according to the concordat, 
between thirty and forty sees at last were left vacant. No 
reconciliation was effected till 1693, in the pontificate of Inno- 
cent XII. It is to be observed, whether the French writers 
slur this over or not, that the pope gained the honors of war ; 
the bishops, who had sat in the assembly of 1 682, writing 
separately letters which have the appearance of regretting, if 
not retracting, what they had done. These were, however, 
worded with intentional equivocation ; and, as the court of 
Kome yields to none in suspecting the subterfuges of words, 
it is plain that it contented itself with an exterior humiliation 
of its adversaries. The old question of the regale was tacitly 
settled ; Louis enjoyed all that he had desired ; and Rome 
might justly think herself not bound to fight for the privileges 
of those who had made her so bad a return.^ 

4. The doctrine of the four articles gained ground perhaps 
Dupin on ^° **^® Church of France through a work of gieat 
the ancient bolduess, and deriving authority from the learning 

^ and judgment of its author, Dupin. In the height 

of the contest, while many were considering how far the Gal- 
lican Church might dispense with the institution of bishops 
at Rome, that point in the established system which evidently 
secured the victory to their antagonist, in the year 1686, he 
published a treatise on the ancient discipline of the church. 
It is written in Latin, which he probably chose as less obnox- 
ious than his own language. It may be true, which I cannot 
affirm or deny, that each position in this work had been 
advanced before; but the general tone seems undoubtedly 
more adverse to the Papal supremacy than any book which 
could have come from a man of reputed orthodoxy. It tends, 
notwithstanding a few necessary admissions, to represent 
almost all that can be called power or jurisdiction in the see 
of Rome as acquired, if not abusive, and would leave, in a 
practical sense, no real pope at all; mere primacy being 
a trifle, and even the right of interfering by admonition be- 
ing of no great value, when there was no definite obligation 
to obey. The principle of Dupin is, that, the church having 

^ I have derived mo«t of this account prelates In lOdS. But, when the Roman 

from Baueset'ii Lift of Bofisuet, vol. ii. legions had passed under the yoke at the 

Both the bishop and his biographer shuffle Caudine Forks, they were ready to take 

a good deal about the letter of the Galilean up arms again. 
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reached her perfection in the fourth century, we should en- 
deayor, as far as circumstances will admit, to restore the 
discipline of that age. But, even in the Gallican Church, 
it has generally heen held that he has urged his argument 
farther than is consistent with a necessary subordination to 
Bome.^ 

5. In the same year, Dupin published the first Yolume of 
a more celebrated work, his Nouvelle Bibliotheque D^pi^.g j^ 
des Auteurs Ecdesiastiques, a complete history of eiMiMttcai 
theolo^cal literature, at least within the limits of the ^*''"^' 
church, which, in a long series of volumes, he finally brought 
down to the dose of the seventeenth century. It is unques- 
tionably the most standard work of that kind extant, what- 
ever deficiencies may have been found in its execution. The 
immense erudition requisite for such an undertaking must 
have rendered it inevitable to take some things at second 
hand, or to fall into some errors ; and we may add other 
causes less necessary, — the youth of the writer in the first 
volumes, and the rapidity with which they appeared. Integ- 
rity, love of truth, and moderation, distinguish this ecclesi- 
astical history, perhaps beyond any other. Dupin is often 
near the frontier of orthodoxy ; but he is careful, even in the 
eyes of jealous Catholics, not quite to overstep it This 
work was soon translated into English, and furnished a large 
part of such knowledge on the subject as our own divines pos- 
sessed. His free way of speaking, however, on the Roman 
supremacy and some other points, excited the animadversion 
of more rigid persons, and among others of Bossuet, who stood 
on his own vantage-ground, ready to strike on every side. The 
most impartial critics have been of Dupin's mind ; but Bos- 
suet, like all dogmatic champions of orthodoxy, never sought 
truth by an analytical process of investigation, assuming his 
own possession of it as an axiom in the controversy.^ 

6. Dupin was followed a few years afterwards by one not 
his superior in learning and candor (though deficient in 
neither), but in skill of narration and beauty of style, — Claude 

1 BibIiothiqiMniiiTe»eIIe,Tl.lOO. ,Th6 de Bossuet, toI. zxx. Dupin seems not 

book to rery clear, concise, and learned, to hare held the superiority of bishops to 

80 that it fa worth reading through by priests >ifre<<m(no. which provokes the pre- 

thoee who would understand such mat- toteof Meaux. ** Ces grands critiques sont 

ten. I hare not obserred that it fa much pen fitrorables anx superiority eccltelas- 

qnoted by Engltoh writers. tiques, et n-aimant guere plus eelles dot 

s Biblioth^ne Unirerselle, iii. 8&, Til. ^^ues que celle dn pape."— p. 481. 
83&,xzii.l20} Biogr.UnlTerteUe; (Enyres 
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Fleury. The first volume of his Ecclesiastical History came 
Fienry'a ^OTth in 1691 ; but a part only of the long series 
Ecciedaiiti- falls within this century. The learning of Fleury 
cai Htotoiy. j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ frequently not original, and his 
prolixity to be too great for an elementary historian. The 
former is only blamable when he has concealed his imme- 
diate authorities ; few works of great magnitude have been 
written wholly from the prime sources; with regard to his 
difinseness, it is very convenient to those who want access 
to the original writers, or leisure to collate them. Fleury 
has been called by some, credulous and uncritical; but he 
is esteemed faithful, moderate, and more respectful or cau- 
tious than Dupin. Yet many of his volumes are a continual 
protest against the vices and ambition of the medieval popes ; 
and his Ecclesiastical History must be reckoned among the 
causes of that estrangement, in spirit and afiection, from 
the court of Rome, which leavens the theological literature 
of France in the eighteenth century. 

7. The Dissertations of Fleury, interspersed with his His- 
Hto Dis- tory, were more generally read and more conspicu- 
MTtotkma. ouajy excellent. Concise, but neither dry nor super- 
ficial ; luminous, yet appearing simple ; philosopliical without 
the affectation of profoundity, seizing all that is most essen- 
tial in their subject without the tedipusness of detail or the 
pedantry of quotation ; written, above all, with that clearness, 
tliat ease, that unafiected purity of taste, which belong to the 
French style of that best age, — they present a contrast not 
only to the inferior writings on philosophical history with 
which our age abounds, but, in some respects, even to the 
best. It cannot be a crime that these Dissertations contain 
a good deal, which, after more than a century's labor in his- 
torical inquiry, has become more familiar than it was. 

8. The French Protestants, notwithstanding their disarmed 
Protestant Condition, were not, I apprehend, much oppressed 
controTBwy under Richelieu and Mazarin. But, soon afterwards, 

^' an eagerness to accelerate what was taking place 
through natural causes, their return into the church, brought 
on a series of harassing edicts, which ended in the revoca- 
tion of that of Nantes. During this time they were assailed 
by less terrible weapons, yet such as required no ordinary 
strength to resist, the polemical writings of the three greatest 
men in the church of France, — Nicole, Amauld, and Bossuet* 
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The two foimer were desirous to efface the reproaches of an 
approximation to Calvinism, and of a disobedience to the 
Catholic Church, under which their Jansenist partj was labor- 
ing. Nicole began with a small treatise, entitled La Perp^ 
tuit^ de la Foi de I'Eglise Catholique touchant I'Eucharistie, 
in 1664. This aimed to prove that the tenet of transubstan- 
tiation had been constant in the church. Claude, the most 
able oontrovertist among the French Protestants, replied in 
the next year. This led to a much more considerable work 
bj Nicole and Amauld conjointly, with the same title as the 
former ; nor was Claude slow in combating his double-headed 
adversary, Nicole is said to have written the greater portion 
of this second treatise, though it commonly bears the name of 
his more illustrious colleague.^ 

9. Both Amauld and Nicole were eclipsed by the most 
distinguished and successful advocate of the Catholic ^^ 
Church, Bossuet. His Exposition de la Foi Catho- Ezpodtson 
liqne was written in 1668, for the use of two brothers ^^''***"° 
of the Dangeau family ; but having been communi- 
cated to Turenne, the most eminent Protestant that remained 
in France, it contributed much to his conversion. It was 
published in 1671 ; and, though enlarged from the first sketch, 
does not exceed eighty pages in octavo. Nothing can be 
more precise, more clear, or more free from all circuity and 
detail, than this little book ; every thing is put in the most 
specious light ; the authority of the ancient church, recognized, 
at least nominally, by the majority of Protestants, is alone 
kept in sight. Bossuet limits himself to doctrines established 
by the Council of Trent, leaving out of the discussion not only 
all questionable points, but, what is perhaps less fair, all rites 
and usages, however general, or sanctioned by the regular dis- 
cipline of the church, except so iieur as formally approved by 
that council. Hence he glides with a transient step over the 
invocation of saints and the worship of images, but presses 
with his usual dexterity on the inconsistencies and weak con- 
cessions of his antagonists. The Calvinists, or some of them, 
had employed a jargon of words about real presence, which he 
exposes with admirable brevity and vigor.' Nor does lie gain 

1 Biogr. Unir. bat. in th&t of the Eacharbt, tho coatnxy 

* BoMuetobmrres, that most other con- b the csm, since the Calvinists endearor 

trorerales are found to depend more on to accommodate their phraseologr to the 

irordfl than snbetance, and the dUEBrence Catholics, while eBsentully they oiOBr.— 

becomes less the more tb^ axe examined ; Vol. xyih. p. 185. 
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less advantage in favor of tradition and church authority from 
the assumption of somewhat similar claims by the same party. 
It has often been alleged, that the exposition of Bossuet was 
not well received by many on his own side. And for this 
there seems to be some foundation, though the Protestant 
controvertists have made too much of the facts. It was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1678, and approved in the most formal 
manner by Innocent XL the next year. But it must have 
been perceived to separate the faith of the church, as it rested 
on dry propositions, from the same faith living and embodied 
in the every-day worship of the people.* 

10. Bossuet was now the acknowledged champion of the 
HiB confer- R^^^ML'* Church in France : Claude was in equal pre- 
ence with eminence on the other side. These great adversaries 
Claude. j^^ ^ regular conference in 1678. Mademoiselle de 
Duras, a Protestant lady, like most others of her rank at that 
time, was wavering about religion ; and in her presence the 
dispute was carried on. It entirely turned on church autho- 
rity. The arguments of Bossuet differ only from those which 
have often been adduced, by the spirit and conciseness with 
which he presses them. We have his own account, which of 
course gives himself the victory. It was almost as much 
of course that the lady was converted ; for it is seldom that a 
woman can withstand the popular argument on that side, when 
she has once gone far enough to admit the possibility of its 
truth, by giving it a hearing. Yet Bossuet deals in sophisms, 
which, though always in the mouths of those who call them- 
selves orthodox, are contemptible to such as know facts as 
well as logic " I urged," he says, " in a few words, what pre- 
sumption it was to believe that we can better understand the 
word of Grod than all the rest of the church, and that nothing 
would thus prevent there being as many religions as per- 
sons." ^ But there can be no presumption in supposing, that 
we may understand any thing better than one who has 
never examined it at all : and if this rest of the church, so 
magnificently brought forward, have commonly acted on 
Bossuet's principle, and thought it presumptuous to judge 

1 The inritingB of Boisuet against the the ezaggerationa of nutnT Protestants as 

Protestants occupy nine rolumes, xriii.- to the ill reception of this little book at 

xxvl., in the great edition of his worlcs, Rome. Yet there was a certain founda* 

Versaillet, 1816. The Expodtion de la tion for them. See Bibliothique Unirer- 

Foi is in the eighteenth. Bausset, in his selle, vol. zi. p. 456. 

Life of Bossuet, appears to lure reflxted * (Buvrea de Bossuet, zziii. 290. 
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for themselves; if, out of many miUions of persons, a few 
only have deliberately reasoDed on religion, and the rest 
have been, like true zeros, nothing iu themselves, but much 
in sequence ; if also, as is most froquentlj the case, this pre- 
sumptoousness is not the assertion of a paradox or noveltj, but 
the preference of one denomination of Christians, or of one 
tenet maintained bj respectable authority, to another, — we 
can only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent the effrontery, 
of this commonplace that rings so often in our ears. Cer- 
tainly reason is so far from condemning a deference to the 
judgment of the wise and good, that nothing is more irrational 
than to neglect it ; but when this is claimed for those whom 
we need not believe to have been wiser and better than our- 
selves, nay, sometimes whom without vain-glory we may 
esteem less, and that so as to set aside the r^ authority of 
the most philosophical, unbiassed, and judicious of mankind, 
it is not pride or presumption, but a sober use of our faculties, 
that rejects the jurisdiction. 

11. Bossuet once more engaged in a similar discussion 
about 1691. Among the German Lutherans, there oomtpood- 
seems to have been for a long time a lurking notion, JJJJJjJJf* 
that, on some terms or other, a reconciliation with and Laib- 
the Church of Rome could be effected ; and this was ^**' 
most countenanced in the dominions of Brunswick, and above 
all in the University of Helmstadt. Leibnitz himself, and 
Molanus, a Lutheran divine, were the negotiators on that side 
with Bossuet. Their treaty, for such it was apparently 
understood to be, was conducted by writing; and, when we 
read their papers on both sides, nothing is more remarkable 
than the tone of superiority which the Catholic plenipoten- 
tiary, if such he could be deemed without powers from any 
one but himself, has thought fit to assume. No concession is 
offered, no tenet explained away : the sacramental cup to the 
laity, and a permission to the Lutheran clergy already mar- 
ried to retain their wives after their re-ordination, is all that 
he holds forth; and in this, doubtless, he had no authority 
from Rome. Bossuet could not veil his haughty countenance ; 
and his language is that of asperity and oontemptuousness, 
instead of moderation. He dictates terms of surrender as to 
a besieged city when the breach is already practicable, and 
hardly deigns to show his clemency by granting the smallest 
favor to the garrison. It is curious to see the strained con- 
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fitnictions, the artifices of silence, to which Molanus has re- 
course, in order to make out some pretence for his ignominious 
surrender. Leibnitz, with whom the correspondence broke 
off in 1693, and was renewed again in 1699, seems not quite 
so yielding as the other ; and the last biographer of Bossuet 
suspects, that the German philosopher was insincere or tortu- 
ous in the negptiation. If this were so, he must have entered 
upon it less of his own accord than to satisfy the Princess 
Sophia, who, like many of her family, had been a little wayer- 
ing, till our Act of Settlement became a true settlement to 
their faith. This bias of the court of Hanover is intimated 
in several passages. The success of this treaty of union, or 
rather of subjection, was as little to be expected as it was 
desirable : the old spirit of Lutheranism was much worn out, 
but there must surely have been a determination to resist so 
unequal a compromise. Rome negotiated as a conqueror with 
these beaten Carthaginians ; yet no one had beaten them but 
themselves.* 

12. The warfare of the Roman Church may be carried on 
nis Variir either in a series of conflicts on the various doctrines 
tions or wherein the reformers separated from her, or by one 
SJirehS* pitched battle on the main question of a conclusive 
authority somewhere in the church. Bossuet's tem- 
per, as well as his inferiority in original learning, led him in 
preference to the latter scheme of theological strategy. It 
was also manifestly that course of argument which was most 
likely to persuade the unlearned. He followed up the blow 
which he had already struck against Claude in his famous 
work on the Variations of Protestant Churches. Never did 
his genius find a subject more fit to display its characteristic 
impetuosity, its arrogance, or its cutting and merciless spirit 
of sarcasm. The weaknesses, the inconsistent evasions, the 
extravagances of Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, and Beza, pass, 
one after another, before us, till these great reformers seem, 
like victim-prisoners, to be hewn down by the indignant 
prophet. That Bossuet is candid in statement, or even faith- 
ful in quotation, I should much doubt : he gives the words of 
his adversaries in his own French; and the references are not 
made to any specified edition of their voluminous writings. 
The main point, as he contends it to be, that the Protestant 
churches (for he does not confine this to persons) fluctuated 

1 (BoTres da B<Mmi«t, to1>. xzt. and zxri. 
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mach in the sixteenth century, is sufficiently proved ; but it 
remained to show that this was a reproach. Those who have 
taken a different view from Bossuet may perhaps think that a 
little more of this censure would have been well incurred ; 
that they have varied too little, rather than too much ; and that 
it is far more difficult, even in controversy with the Church of 
Rome, to withstand the inference which their long creeds and 
confessions, as well as the language too common with their 
theologians, have furnished to her more ancient and catholic 
claim of infallibility, than to vindicate those successive varia- 
tions which are analogous to the necessary course of human 
reason on all other subjects. The essential fallacy of Roman- 
ism, that truth must ever exist visibly on earth, is implied in 
the whole strain of Bossuet's attack on the variances of Pro- 
testantism : it is evident that variance of opinion proves error 
somewhere ; but, unless it can be shown that we have any 
certain method of excluding it, this should only lead us to be 
more indulgent towards the judgment of others, and less 
confident of our own. The notion of an intrinsic moral 
criminality in religious error is at the root of the whole argu- 
ment ; and, till Protestants are well rid of this, there seems no 
secure mode of withstanding the effect which the vast weight 
of authority asserted by the Latin Church, even where it has 
not the aid of the Eastern, must produce on timid and scru- 
pulous minds. 

13. In no period has the Anglican Church stood up so 
powerfully in defence of the Protestant cause as in ^^ jj^^^ 
that before us. From the era of the Restoration to writings 
the close of the century, the war was unremitting ^^^. 
and vigorous. And it is particularly to be remarked, 

that the principal champions of the Church of England threw 
off that ambiguous syncretism which had displayed itself 
under the first Stuarts, and, comparatively at least with their 
immediate predecessors, avoided every admission which might 
facilitate a deceitful compromise. We can only mention a 
few of the writers who signalized themselves in this contro- 
versy. 

14. Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery was published in 
1664; and, in this his latest work, we find the same Taylor's 
general strain of Protestant reasoning, the same re- !>»»«««*'»• 
jection of all but scriptural authority, the same free exposure 
of the inconsistencies and fallacies of tradition, the same ten- 
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dencj to excite a sceptical feeling as to all except the primary 
doctrines of religion, which had characterized the Liberty of 
Prophesying. These are mixed, indeed, in Taylor's manner, . 
with a few passages (they are, I think, but few), which, singly 
taken, might seem to breathe not quite this spirit ; but the 
tide flows for the most part the same way, and it is evident 
that his mind had undergone no change. The learning in all 
his writings is profuse ; but Taylor never leaves me with the 
impression that he is exact and scrupulous in its application. 
In one part of this Dissuasive from Popery, having been re- 
proached with some inconsistency, he has no scruple to avow, 
that, in a former work, he had employed weak arguments for a 
laudable purpose.* 

15. Barrow, not so extensively learned as Taylor, who had 
Barrow; read rather too much, but inferior perhaps even in 
Btiuingfleet. ^y^^^ rcspect to hardly any one else, and above him 
in doseness and strength of reasoning, maintained the combat 
against Rome in many of his sermons, and especially in a 
long treatise on the Papal supremacy. Stillingfleet followed, 
a man deeply versed in ecclesiastical antiquity, of an argu- 
mentative mind, excellently fitted for polemical dispute, but 
perhaps by those habits of his life rendered too much of an 
advocate to satisfy an impartial reader. In the critical reign 
of James II., he may be considered as the leader on the Pro- 
testant side ; but Wake, Tillotson, and several more, would 
deserve mention in a fuller history of ecclesiastical literature. 

16. The controversies always smouldering in the Church of 
Juueniiu ^^^9 8^^ sometimes breaking into flame, to which 

the Anti-Pelagian writings of Augustin had origi- 
nally given birth, have been slightly touched in our former 
volumes. It has been seen, that the rigidly predestinarian 
theories had been condemned by the court of Rome in Baius ; 
that the opposite doctrine of Molina had narrowly escaped 
censure; that it was safest to abstain from any language not 
verbally that of the church or of Augustin, whom the church 
held incontrovertible. But now a more serious and celebrated 
controversy, that of the Jansenists, pierced as it were to the 
heart of the. church. It arose before the middle of the cen- 
tury. Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, in his Augustinus, pub- 

» Taylor's Works, x. 304. This Is not ailments and authorities In controrcniy 
snrpriring. as in his Doctor Dubitantium, vUch we do not beliere to be valid, 
xi. 484, he maintains the right of using 
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lished after his death in 1640, gave, as he professed, a faithful 
statement of the tenets of that father. " We do not inquire," 
he says, ^ what men ought to believe on the powers of human 
nature, or on the grace and predestination of God, but what 
Augustin once preached with the approbation of the church, 
and has consigned to writing in manj of his works." This 
book is in three parts : the first containing a history of the 
Pelagian controversy ; the second and third, an exposition of 
the tenets of Augustin. Jansenius does not, however, confine 
himself so much to mere analysis, but that he attacks the 
Jesuits Lessius and Molina, and even reflects on the bull of 
Pius v. condenming Baius, which he cannot wholly approve.^ 
17. Richelieu, who is said to have retained some animosity 
against Jansenius on account of a book called Mars ^^^^ 
Gallicus, which he had written on the side of his ti<m of hit 
sovereign the king of Spain, designed to obtain the ^'ftSSw'* 
condemnation of the Augustinus by the French ' 

clergy. The Jesuits, therefore, had gained ground so far, that 
the doctrines of Augustin were out of fashion, though few 
besides themselves ventured to reject his nominal authority. 
It is certainly clear, that Jansenius ofiended the greater part 
of the church ; but he had some powerful advocates, and 
especially Antony Amauld, the most renowned of a family 
long conspicuous for eloquence, for piety, and for opposition to 
the Jesuits. In 1 649, after several years of obscure dispute, 
Comet, syndic of the faculty of theology in the University of 
Paris, brought forward for censure seven propositions, five 
of which became afterwards so famous, without saying that 
they were found in the work of Jansenius. The faculty con- 
demned them, though it had never been reckoned favorable 
to the Jesuits ; a presumption that they were at least ex- 
pressed in a manner repugnant to the prevalent doctrine. 
Yet Le Clerc declares his own opinion, that there may be 
some ambiguity in the style of the first, but that the other 
four are decidedly conformable to the theology of Augustin. 

^ A rery oopfons history of JtDfleninn, it entitles him to nmk in the list of those 

taddng it up from the Council of Trent, who hare succeeded in both. Is it not 

will be found in the fourteenth Tolume of probable, that in some scenes of Atlialie be 

the Bibliothdque UniverteUe, pp. 189-898. had Port Royal before his eyes ? The his- 

from which Moshelm has deriyed most of tory and the tragedy were written about 

what we read in his Ecclesiastical History, the same time. Racine, it is rather re* 

And the History of Port Royal was written marlcable, had entered the field against 

by Racine In so perspicuous and neat a Nicole in 1666, chiefly indeed to defend 

style, that though we may liardly think, theatrical representations, but not witb- 

with OliTet, that it places him as high in out many laicasms against T 
proee*wTiting as his tragedies do in Terse, 
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18. The Jesuits now took the course of calling in the 
And at authority of Rome. They pressed Innocent X. to 
^"«- condemn the five propositions, which were main- 
tained by some doctors in France. It is not the policy of 
that court to compromise so delicate a possession as infallibili- 
ty by bringing it to the test of that personal judgment, which 
is of necessity the arbiter of each man's own obedience. The 
popes have, in fact, rarely taken a part, independently of 
councils, in these school-debates. The bull of Pius V. (a man 
too zealous by character to regard prudence), in which he 
condemned many tenets of Baius, had not, nor could it give 
satisfaction to those who saw with their own eyes that it 
swerved from the Augustinian theory. Innocent was, at first, 
unwilling to meddle with a subject which, as he owned to a 
friend, he did not understand. But, after hearing some dis- 
cussions, he grew more confident of his knowledge, which he 
ascribed, as in duty bound, to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost ; and went so heartily along with the Anti-Jansenists, 
that he refused to hear the deputies of the other party. On 
the 31st of May, 1653, he condemned the Hve propositions, 
four as erroneous, and the fifth in stronger language ; declar- 
ing, however, not in the bull, but orally, that he did not 
condemn the tenet of efficacious grace (which all the Domini- 
cans held), nor the doctrine of St. Augustin, which was, and 
ever would be, that of the church. 

19. The Jainsenists were not bold enough to hint that they 
The Jamie- ^^ °^^ acknowledge the infallibility of the pope in 
niAta take a an cxpress and positive declaration. Even if they 
diatincUon, y^ ^quc SO, they had an evident recognition of this 
censure of the five propositions by their own church, and 
might dread its being so generally received as to give the 
sanction which no Catholic can withstand. They had re- 
course, unfortunately, to a subterfuge which put them in the 
wrong. They admitted that the propositions were false, but 
denied that they could be found in the book of Jansenius. 
Thus each party rested on the denial of a matter of fact, and 
each erroneously, according at least to the judgment of the 
most learned and impartial Protestants. The five propo- 
sitions express the doctrine of Augustin himself; and, if they 
do this, we can hardly doubt that they express that of 
Jansenius. In a short time, this ground of evasion was taken 
from their party. An assembly of French prelates in the 
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first platse, and aflerwarcb Alexander VIL, successor of 
Innocent X., condemned the propositions as in Jansenius, and 
in the sense intended by Jansenius. 

20. The Jansenists were now driven to the wall : the Sor- 
bonne in 1655, in consequence of some propositions And an 
of Amauld, expelled him from the theological facul- P<»»»c«t«i- 
ty ; a formulary was drawn up to be signed by the clergy, 
condemning the propositions of Jansenius, which was fimdly 
established in 1661 ; and those who refused, even nuns, under- 
went a harassing persecution. The most sti-iking instance 
of this, which still retains an historical character, was the dis- 
solution of the famous convent of Port-Royal, over which 
Angelica Amauld, sister of the great advocate of Jansenism, 
had long presided with signal reputation. This nunnery was 
at Paris, having been removed in 1 644 from an ancient Cis- 
tertian convent of the same name, about six leagues distant, 
and called, for distinction, Port-Royal des Champs. To this 
now unfrequented building some of the most eminent men re- 
paired for study, whose wntings being anonymously published 
have been usually known by the name of their i*esidence. 
Amauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lancelot, De Sacy, are among 
the Messieurs de Port-Royal, an appellation so glorious in the 
seventeenth century. The Jansenists now took a distinction. 
very reasonable, as it seems, in its nature, between the authori 
ty which asserts or denies a proposition, and that which doe^ 
the like as to a fact. They refused to the pope, that is, iL 
this instance, to the church, the latter infallibility. We can 
not prosecute this part of ecclesiastical history farther: ii 
writings of any literary importance had been produced by th< 
controversy, they would demand our attention ; but this doe? 
not appear to have been the case. The controversy between 
Amauld and Malebranche may perhaps be an exception. 
The latter, carried forward by his original genius, attempted 
to deal with the doctrines of theology as with metaphysical 
problems, in his Trait6 de la Nature et de la Gr^ce. Amauld 
animadverted on this in his Reflexions Philosophiques et 
Th^ologiques. Malebranche replied in Lettres du Pere Male- 
branche k un de ses Amis. This was published in 1686 ; and 
the controversy between such eminent masters of abstruse 
reasoning began to excite attention. Malebranche seems to 
have retired first fix)m the field. His antagonist had great 
advantages inr the dispute, according to received systems of 
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theology, with which he waB much more conversant, and per 
haps, on the whole, in the philosophical part of the question. 
This, however, cannot he reckoned entirely a Jansenistic con- 
troversy, though it involved those perilous difficulties which 
had raised that flame.^ 

21. The credit of Augustin was now as much shaken in 
pj^jgyggg ^ the Protestant as in the Catholic regions of Europe. 
ArminiMi- Episcopius had given to the Remonstrant party a 
*'"*' reputation which no sect so inconsiderable in its sepa- 
rate character has ever possessed. The Dutch Arminians 
were at no time numerous ; they took no hold of the people ; 
they had few churches, and, though not persecuted by the now 
lenient policy of Holland, were still under the ban of an ortho- 
dox clergy, as exclusive and bigoted as before. But their 
writings circulated over Europe, and made a silent impression 
on the adverse party. It became less usual to bring forward 
the Augustinian hypothesis in prominent or unequivocal lan- 
guage. Courcelles, bom at Geneva, and the succes- 

x»iirce 68. ^^ ^£ Episcopius in the Remonstrant congregation 
at Amsterdam, with less genius than his predecessor, had per- 
haps a more extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity. 
His works were much in esteem with the theologians of that 
way of thinking; but they have not fallen in my way. 

22. Limborch, great-nephew of Episcopius, seems, more 

than any other Anninian divine, to have inherited his 
™ * mantle. His most important work is the Theologia 
Christiana, containing a system of divinity and morals, in 
seven books and more than 900 pages, published in 1686. It 
is the fullest delineation of the Arminian scheme ; but as the 
Arminians were by their principle free inquirers, and not, like 
other churches, bondsmen of symbolical formularies, no one 
book can strictly be taken as their representative. The tenets 
of Limborch are, in the majority of disputable points, such as 
impartial men have generally found in the primitive or Ante- 
Nicene fathers ; but in some he probably deviates from them, 
steering far away from all that the Protestants of the Swiss 
reform had abandoned as superstitious or unintelligible. 

23. John Le Clerc, in the same relationship to Courcelles 
that Limborch was to Episcopius, and like him transplanted 
from Geneva to the more liberal air, at that time, of the United 

1 An account of this controTersj ^1 be found at lengUi in the rtoond Tolnme of 
the Bibliothdque UniTenoUf^ 
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89 



Provinces, claims a high place among the Dutch Arminians ; 
for, though he did not maintain their cause either in 
systematic or polemical writings, his commentary on 
the Old Testament, and still more his excellent and celebrated 
reviews, the Bibliotheques Universelle, Choisie, and Ancienne 
et Modeme, must be reckoned a perpetual combat on that 
side. These journals enjoyed an extraordinary influence over 
Europe, aqd deserved to enjoy it, Le Clerc is generally tem- 
perate, judicious, appeals to no passion, displays a very exten- 
sive though not perhaps a very deep erudition, lies in wait 
for the w^ness and temerity of those he reviews ; thus some- 
times gaining the advantage over more learned men than 
himself. He would have been a perfect master of that sort 
of criticism, then newly current in literature, if he could have 
repressed an irritability in matters personal to himself, and a 
degree of prejudice against the Romish writers, or perhaps 
those styled orthodox in general, which sometimes disturbs the 
phlegmatic steadiness with which a good reviewer, like a 
practised sportsman, brings down his game.* 

24. The most remarkable progress made by the Arminian 
theology was in England. This had begun under g^^.^^,, 
James and Charles; but it was then taken up in FarPm. 
conjunction with that patristic learning which adopt- <*"**^*'>* 
ed the fourth and fifth centuries as the standard of orthodox 
faith. Perhaps the first very bold and unambiguous attack on 



1 Bishop Monk obmryes. that Le Clero 
*< aeemfl to have been the nrst person who 
undentood (he powor which may be exer- 
eised OTer Uterature by a reviewer." — life 
of Bentley, p. 200. This may be true, 
especially as he was nearly the first re- 
viewer, and certainly better than his pre- 
decessors. But this remark is followed by 
a sarcastic animadversion upon he Clerc *s 
ignorance of Oreek metres, and by the 
severe asserdon, that, "by an absolute 
system of terror, he made himself a despot 
in the republic of letters." 

[The former is certainly just : Le Clero 
was not compoxable to Bentley, or to 
many jrho have followed, in his critical 
knowledge of Oreek metres ; which, at the 
present day, would be held very cheap. 
He is, however, to be judged relatively 
to his predecessors ; and, in the particulsir 
department of metrical rules, few had 
known much more than he did ; as we 
may perceive by the Greek compositions 
of Casaubon and other eminent Scholars. 
Le Clerc might have been more prudent 
in abstaining from interference with wltat 



he did not well understand ; but this can- 
not warrant scornful language towards so 
general a scholar, and one who served 
literature so well. That lie made himself 
a despot in the republic of letters by a 
system of tenor is a charge not made out, 
as it seems to me, by the general ctuuncter 
of Le Clerc*s criticisms, which, where he 
has no personal quarrel, is temperate and 
moderate, neither traducing men nor im- 
puting motives. I adhere to the character 
of his reviews given in the text; and 
liaving early in llfo become acquainted 
with them, and having been accustomed, 
by books then esteemed, to think tilghlv 
of Le Clerc, I must be excused fh>m fol- 
lowing a change of fashion. This note faAS 
been modified on the complaint of the 
learned prelate quoted in it, whom I had 
not the slightest intention of offending, but 
who might take some expresstons, with 
respect to periodical criticism, as pcunonal 
to himself; which neitlier were so meant, 
nor, as fiur as I know, could apply to any 
reputed writings of his composition.^ 
1847.] 
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the Calvinistic system which we shall mention came from this 
quarter. This was in an anoymous Latin pamphlet entitled 
Fur Prffidestinatus, published in 1651, and generally ascribed 
to Bancroft, at that time a young man. It is a dialogue 
between a thief under sentence of death and his attendant 
minister, wherein the former insists upon his assurance of 
being predestinated to salvation. In this idea there is nothing 
but what is sufficiently obvious ; but the dialogue is. conducted 
with some spirit and vivacity. Every position in the thief's 
mouth is taken from eminent Calvinistic writers ; and what is 
chiefly worth notice is, that Sancroft, for the first time, has 
ventured to arraign the greatest heroes of the Reformation ; 
not only Calvin, Beza, and Zanchius, but, who had been hith- 
erto spared, Luther and Zwingle. It was in the nature of a 
manifesto from the Arminian party, that they would not defer 
in future to any modem authority.^ 

25. The loyal Anglican clergy, suffering persecution at the 
Anninian- ^^^ ^^ Calviuistic Sectaries, might be naturally 
ism In expected to cherish the opposite principles. These 
^°*^"** are manifest in the sermons of Barrow, rather per- 
haps by his silence than his tone, and more explicitly in those 
of South. But many exceptions might be found among lead- 
ing men, such as Sanderson ; while in an opposite quarter, 
among the younger generation who had conformed to the 
times, arose a more formidable spirit of Arminianism, whicli 
changed the face of the English Church. This was displayed 
among those who, just about the epoch of the Restoration, 
were denominated Latitude-men, or more commonly Latitudi- 
narians, trained in the principles of Episcopius and Chilling- 
worth ; strongly averse to every compromise with Popery, and 
thus distinguished from the high-church party ; learned rather 
in profime philosophy than in the fathers ; more full of Plato 
and Plotinus than Jerome or Chrysostom; great maintainers of 
natural religion, and of the eternal laws of morality ; not very 
solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, and limiting very con- 
siderably beyond the notions of former ages the fundamental 

^ The Far Prasdestioatns Is reprinted in nits inlbnni us that it is a translation 
B'OjIy's Life of Sancroft. It Is much the Arom a Dutch tract, published at the be- 
hest proof of ability that the worthy arch- ginning of the Arminian controversy, 
bishop ever gave. Bayle, he says, was not aware of this, and 

[The superiority of this little piece to quotes it as written in English. Theodi- 

any thing else ascribed to Sancroft is easily cea. sect. 167. Sancroft, as appears by 

explained. It was not his own ; of which D'Oyly's Life of him, was in Holland from 

his biotrraphen have been ignorant. Leib- 165f to 1669. — 1863.] 
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tenets of Christianity. This is given as a general character, 
but varying in the degree of its application to particular per- 
sons. Burnet enumerates as the chief of this body of men, 
More, Cudworth, Whichcot, Tillotson, Stillingfleet ; some, 
especially the last, more tenacious of the authority of the 
fathers and of the church than others, but all concurring in 
the adoption of an Arminian theology.^ This became so pre- 
dominant before the Revolution, that few English divines of 
eminence remained who so much as endeavored to steer a 
middle course, or to dissemble their renunciation of the doc- 
trines which had been sanctioned at the Synod of Dort by the 
delegates of their church. " The Theological Institutions of 
Episcopius," says a contemporary writer, " were at that time 
(1685) generally in the hands of our students of divinity in 
both universities, as the best system of divinity that had 
appeared."* And he proceeds afterwards: "The Remon- 
strant writers, among whom there were men of excellent 
learning and parts, had now acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion in our universities by the means of some great men 
among us." This testimony seems irresistible ; and as, one 
hundred years before, the Institutes of Calvin were read in 
the same academical studies, we must own, unless Calvin and 
Episcopius shall be maintained to have held the same tenetn, 
that Bossuet might have added a chapter to the Variations of 
Protestant Churches. 

26. The methods adopted in order to subvert the Augus- 
tinian theology were sometimes direct, by explicit ^^y,, 
controversy, or by an opposite train of scriptural Harmonia 
interpretation in regular commentaries; more fre- *^ 
quently perhaps indirect, by inculcating moral duties, and 
especially by magnifying the law of nature. Among the first 
class, the Harmonia Apostolica of Bull seems to be reckoned 
the principal work of this period. It was published in 1669, 
and was fiercely encountered at first not merely by the Pres- 
byterian party, but by many of the church; the Lutheran 
tenets as to justification by faith being still deemed orthodox. 
Bull establishes as the groundwork of his harmony between 
the apostles Paul and James, on a subject where their lan- 
guage apparently clashes in terms, that we are to interpret 

1 Burnet's HistoiT of Hb Own Tfanos, i. 187 ; Account of the new Beet called 
Uktitndinarlane, in the coUection of tracts entitled The Phoenix, toI. ii. p. 499. 
« Nelson's Life of BuU, hi Boll's Works, toI. vUi. p. 2ft7. 
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St. Paul by St James, and not St. James by St Paul; 
because the latest authority, and that which may be presumed 
to have explained what was obscure in the former, ought to 
prevail,' — a rule doubtless applicable in many cases, what- 
ever it may be in this. It at least turned to his advaatage ; 
but it was not so easy for him to reconcile his opinions with 
those of the reformers, or with the Anglican articles. 

27. The Paraphrase aad Annotations of Hammond on the 
Hammond; ^^^ Testament give a different color to the Epistles 
^jke; ' of St Paul from that which they display in the 

hands of Beza and the other theologians of the six- 
teenth century; and the name of Hammond stood so high 
with the Anglican clergy, that he naturally turned the tide of 
interpretation his own way. The writings of Fowler, Wil- 
kins, and Whichcot, are chiefly intended to exhibit' the moral 
lustre of Christianity, and to magnify the importance of vir- 
tuous Ufe. Wilkins left an unfinished work on the Principles 
and Duties of Natural Religion. Twelve chapters only, about 
half the volume, were ready for the press at his death : the 
rest was compiled by Tillotson as well as the materials left 
by the author would allow; and the expressions employed 
lead us to believe that much was due to the editor. The 
latter*s preface strongly presses the separate obligation of 
natural religion, upon which both the disciples of Hobbes, and 
many of the less learned sectaries, were at issue with him. 

28. We do not find much of importance written on the Tri- 
Socinians in uitarian controversy before the middle of the seven- 
BogUnd. teenth century, except by the Socinians themselves. 
But the case was now very different Though the Polish or 
rather German Unitarians did not produce more distinguished 
men than before, they came more forward in the field of dis- 
pute, f^inally expelled from Poland in 1660, they sought 
refuge in more learned as well more tolerant regions, and 
especially in the genial soil of religious liberty, — the United 
Provinces. Even here they enjoyed no avowed toleration ; 
but the press, with a very slight concealment of place, under 
the attractive words Eleutheropolis, Irenopolis or Freystadt, 
was ready to serve them witli its natural impartiality. They 
began to make a slight progress in England ; the writings of 
Biddle were such as even Cromwell, though habitually tole- 
rant, did not overlook ; the author underwent an imprisonment 

1 Nelson's Ufe of Bull. 
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both at that time and afler the Restoration. In general, the 
Unitarian writers preserved a disguise. Milton's treatise, not 
long since brought to light, goes on the Arian hypothesis, 
which had probably been countenanced by some others. It 
became common, in the reign of Charles 11., for the English 
divines to attack the Anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 

29. An epoch is supposed to have been made in this contro- 
versy by the famous work of Bull, Defensio Fidei bi^u., d^ 
NicensB. This was not primarily directed against S^*!^ 
the heterodox party. In the Dogmata Theologica of 
Petavius, published in 1644, that learned Jesuit, laboriously 
compiling passages from the fathers, had come to the con- 
clusion, that most of those before the Nicene Council had 
seemed, by their language, to run into nearly tlie same heresy 
as that which the council had condemned ; and this inference 
appeared to rest on a long series of quotations. The Armi- 
nian Courcelles, and even the English philosopher Cudworth, 
the latter of whom was as little suspected of an heterodox lean- 
ing as Petavius himself, had arrived at the same result ; so 
that a considerable triumph was given to the Arians, in which 
the Socinians, perhaps at that time more numerous, seem to 
have thought themselves entitled to partake. Bull had, there- 
fore, to contend with authorities not to be despised by the 
learned. 

30. The Defensio Fidei Nicenae was published in 1685. It 
did not want answerers in England ; but it obtained a great 
reputation ; and an assembly of the French clergy, through the 
influence of Bossuet, returned thanks to the author. It was 
indeed evident, that Petavius, though he had certainly formed 
his opinion with perfect honesty, was preparing the way for 
an iidference, that, if the primitive fathers could be heterodox 
on a point of so great magnitude, we must look for infallibility, 
not in them nor in the diffusive church, but in general coun- 
cils presided over by the pope, or ultimately in the pope him- 
self. This, though not unsuitable to the notions of some 
Jesuits, was diametrically opposite to the principles of the 
Galilean Church, which professed to repose on a perpetual 
and catholic tradition. 

31. Notwithstanding the popularity of this defence of the 
Nicene faith, and the learning it displays, the author was far 
from ending the controversy, or from satisfying all his read- 
ers. It was alleged, that he does not meet the question with 
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which he deals; that the word dfioovatoc, being almost new 
Not»tfa- *^ *^® ^^™® ^ *^® council, and being obscure and 
fibctory metaphysical in itself, required a precise definition 
^*^ to make the reader see his way before him, or, at 
least, one better than Bull has given, which the adversarr 
might probably adopt without much scruple ; that the passages 
adduced from the fathers are often insufficient for his purpose , 
that he confoundis the eternal essence with the eternal per- 
sonality or distinctness of the Logos, though well aware, of 
course, that many of the early writers employed different 
names (hdutdero^ and npoi^opucbc) for these ; and that he does no* 
repel some of the passages which can hardly b<¥ir an orthodox 
interpretation. It was urged, moreover, that bis own hypo- 
thesis, taken altogether, is but a palliated Ahanism ; that br 
insisting, for more than one hundred pages, on vlw s'lbordina- 
tion of the Son to the Father, he came close lo what sinct 
has borne that name, though it might not be pn^clsely what 
had been condemned at Nice, and could not be reconciled 
with the Athanasian Creed, except by such an interpretation 
of the latter as is neither probable, nor has been reputed 
orthodox. 

82. Among the theological writers of the Roman Church, 
MvetiGs ^^^^ ^^ * ^^^ degree, among Protestants, there ha? 
always been a class, not inconsiderable for numbers 
or for influence, generally denominated mystics, or, when 
their language has been more unmeasured, enthusiasts and 
fanatics. These may be distinguished into two kinds, though 
it must readily be understood that they may oflen run much 
into one another, — the 6rst believing that the soul, by 
immediate communion with the Deity, receives a peculiar illu- 
mination and knowledge of truths not cognizable by the under- 
standing; the second less solicitous about intellectual than 
moral light, and aiming at such pure contemplation of the 
attributes of God, and such an intimate perception of spiritual 
life, as may end in a sort of absorption into the divine essence. 
But I should not probably have alluded to any writings of 
Fencion. *^'® description, if the two most conspicuous lumina- 
ries of the French Church, Bossuet and Fenelon, had 
not clashed with each other in that famous controversy of 
Quietism, to which the enthusiastic writings of Madame 
Guyon gave birth. The " Maximes des Saints " of Fenelon 
I have never seen : some editions of his entire works, as 
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thej affect to be, do not include what the church has con- 
demned ; and the original book has probably become scarce.^ 
Fenelon appears to have been treated bj his fi-iend, (shall we 
call him?) or rival, with remarkable harshness. Bossuet 
might have felt some jealousy at the rapid elevation of the 
Archbishop of Cambray : but we need not have recourse to 
this ; the rigor of orthodoxy in a temper like his will account 
for all. There could be little doubt but that many saints 
honored by the church had uttered things quite as strong as 
any that Fenelon's work contained. Bossuet, however, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining its condemnation at Rome. Fenelon was 
of the second class above mentioned among the mystics, and 
seems to have been absolutely free from such pretences to 
illumination as we find in Behmen or Barclay. The pure, 
disinterested love of God was the main-spring of his reli- 
gious theory. The Divine (Economy of Poiret, 1686, and the 
writings of a German Quietist, Spener, do not require any 
particular mention.^ 

33. This latter period of the seventeenth century was marked 
by an increasing boldness in religious inquiry : we chuge in 
find more disregard of authority, more disposition J^J^^JJJJI 
to question received tenets, a more suspicious criti- logical 
cism both as to the genuineness and the credibility **'«»*'»"• 
of ancient writings, a more ardent love of truth, that is, of per- 
ceiving and understanding what is truth, instead of presuming 
that we possess it without any understanding at all. Much 
of this was associated, no doubt, with the other revolutions in 
literary opinion; with the philosophy of Bacon, Descartes, 
Gassendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke ; with the spirit which a 
slightly learned yet acute generation of men rather conver- 
sant with the world than with libraries (to whom the appeal 
in modem languages must be made) was sure to breathe ; with 
that incessant reference to proof which the physical sciences 
taught mankind to demand. Hence quotations are compara- 
tively rare in the theological writings of this age : they are 
better reduced to their due office of testimony as to fact, some- 
times of illustration or better statement of an argument, but 
not so much alleged as argument or authority in themselves. 
Even those who combated on the side of established doctrines 
were compelled to argue more from themselves, lest the pub- 



I?; 



t is reprinted in the edition of Fenelon's workB, VenaUlw, 1820. —1817.] 
llbl. UniToraeUe, ▼. 412, x^i. 224. 
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lie, their umpire, should reject, with an opposite prejudice, 
what had enslaved the prejudices of their fathers. 

84. It is well known, that a disbelief in Christianitj became 
Fraedom ^^T frequent about this time. Several books, more 
ofmasj or less, appear to indicate this spirit; but the charge 
^^'*°*'' has often been made with no sufficient reason. Of 
Hobbes enough has been already said, and Spinosa's place as 
a metaphysician will be in the next chapter. His Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, published anonymously at Amsterdam, 
with the false date of Hamburg, in 1670, contains many ob- 
servations on the Old Testament, which, though they do not 
really affect its general authenticity and truth, clashed with 
the commonly received opinion of its absolute inspiration. 
Some of these remarks were, if not borrowed, at least repeat- 
ed in a book of more celebrity. Sentiments de quelques 
Theologians d'Hollande sur THistoire Critique du Pere 
Simon. This work is written by Le Clerc ; but it has been 
doubted whether he is the author of those acute but hardy 
questions on the inspiration of Scripture which it contains. 
They must, however, be presumed to coincide for the most part 
with his own opinion; but he has afterwards declared his 
dissent from the hypothesis contained in these volumes, that 
Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch. The Archaeo- 
logia Philosophica of Thomas Burnet is intended to dispute 
the literal history of the creation and fall. But few will 
pretend that either Le Clerc or Burnet were disbelievers in 
revelation. 

35. Among those who sustained the truth of Christianity 
ThoQgiits by ai^ument rather than authority, the first place 
of Pascal. ijQ^jj jjj order of time and of excellence is due to 
Pascal, though his Thoughts were not published till 1670, 
some years after his death, and, in the first edition, not 
without suppressions. They have been supposed to be frag- 
ments of a more systematic work that he had planned, or 
perhaps only reflections committed to paper, with no design 
of publication in their actual form. But, as is generally the 
case with works of genius, we do not easily persuade our- 
selves that they could have been improved by any such altera- 
tion as would have destroyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real coherence through the 
predominant character of the reasonings and sentiments, and 
give us every thing that we could desire in a more regular 
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treatiBe without the tedious verbositj which regularity is apt 
to produce. The style is not so polished as in the Provincial 
Letters, and the sentences are sometimes ill constructed and 
ellipticaL Passages almost transcribed from Montaigne have 
been published by careless editors as Pascal's. 

36. But the Thoughts of Pascal are to be ranked, as a 
monument of his genius, above the Provincial Letters, though 
some have asserted the contrary. They bum with an intense 
light ; condensed in expression, sublime, energetic, rapid, they 
hurry away the reader till he is scarcely able or willing to 
distinguish the sophisms from the truth which they contain. 
For that many of them are incapable of bearing a calm scru- 
tiny is very manifest to those who apply such a test. The 
notes of Voltaire, though always intended to detract, are 
Bomietimes unanswerable; but the splendor of Pascal's elo- 
quence absolutely annihilates, in effect on the general reader, 
even this antagonist 

37. Pascal had probably not read very largely, which has 
given an ampler sweep to his genius. £xcept the Bible and 
the writings of Augustin, the book that seems most to have 
attracted him was the Essays of Montaigne. Yet no men 
could be more unlike in personal dispositions and in the cast 
of their intellect. But Pascal, though abhorring the religious 
and moral carelessness of Montaigne, found much that fell in 
with his own reflections in the contempt of human opinions, 
the perpetual humbling of human reason, which runs through 
the bold and original work of his predecessor. He quotes no 
book so frequency ; and indeed, except Epictetus, and once 
or twice Descartes, he hardly quotes any other at alL Pascal 
was too acute a geometer, and too sincere a lover of truth, 
to countenance the sophisms of mere Pyrrhonism ; but, like 
many theological writers, in exalting faith he does not always 
give reason her value, and furnishes weapons which the 
sceptic might employ against himself. It has been said that 
he denies the validity of the proofs of natural religion. This 
seems to be in some measure an error, founded on mistaking 
the objections he puts in the mouths of unbelievers for his 
own. But it must, I think, be admitted that his arguments 
for the being of a God are too often d tutiari, that it is the 
safer side to take. 

38. The Thoughts of Pascal on miracles abound in proofs 
of his acuteness and originality ; an originality much more 
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Striking wheti we recollect that the subject had not been 
discussed as it has since, but with an intermixture of some 
sophistical and questionable positions. Several of them have 
a secret reference to the famous cure of his niece, Mademoi- 
selle Perier, by the holy thorn. But he is embarrassed with 
the difficult question whether miraculous events are sure tests 
of the doctrine which they support, and is not wholly consist- 
ent in his reasoning, or satisfactory in his distinctions. I am 
unable to pronounce whether Pascal's other observations on 
the rational proofs of Christianity are as original as they are 
frequently ingenious and powerful. 

39. But the leading principle of Pascal's theology, that 
from which he deduces the necessary truth of' revelation, is 
the fallen nature of mankind ; dwelling less upon scriptural 
proofs, which he takes for granted, than on the evidence 
which he supposes man himself to supply. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more dissimilar than his beautiful visions to the 
vulgar Calvinism of the pulpit It is not the sordid, grovel- 
ling, degraded Caliban of that school, but the ruined arch- 
angel, tliat he delights to paint. Man is so great, that his 
greatness is manifest even in his knowledge of his own 
misery. A tree does not know itself to be miserable. It 
is true that to know we are miserable is misery ; but stiU it is 
greatness to know it. All his misery proves his greatness : 
it is the misery of a great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their 
own. Man is the feeblest branch of nature, but it is a branch 
that thinks. He requires not the universe to crush him. 
He may be killed by a vapor, by a drop of water. But, if 
the whole universe should crush him, he would be nobler 
tlian that which causes his death, because he knows that he 
is dying, and the universe would not know its power over 
him. This is, very evidently, sophistical and declamatory; 
but it is the sophistry of a fine imagination. It would be 
easy, however, to find better passages. The dominant idea 
recurs in almost every page of Pascal. His melancholy 
genius plays in wild and rapid flashes, like lightning round 
the scathed oak, about the fallen gi-eatness of man. He per- 
ceives every characteristic quality of his nature under these 
conditions. They are the solution of every problem, the 
clearing-up of every inconsistency that perplexes us. " Man," 
he says very finely, '^has a secret instinct that leads him to 
seek diversion and employment from without ; which springs 
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from the sense of his continual misery. And he has another 
secret instinct, remaining from the greatness of his original 
nature, which teaches him that happiness can only exist in 
repose. And from these two contrary instincts there arises 
in him an obscnre propensity, concealed in his soul, which 
prompts him to seek repose through agitation, and even to 
fancy that the contentment he does not enjoy wiU be found, 
if, by struggling yet a little longer, he can open a door to 
rest"» 

40. It can hardly be oonceiyed^ that any one would think 
the worse of human nature or of himself by reading these 
magnificent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns and ennobles 
the degeneracy that he exaggerates. The mined aqueduct, 
the broken column, the desolated city, suggest no ideas but 
of dignity and reverence. No one is ashamed of a misery 
which bears witness to his grandeur. If we should persuade 
a laborer that the blood of princes flows in his veins, we 
might spoil his contentment with the only lot he has drawn, 
but scarcely kill in him the seeds of pride. 

41. Pascal, like many others who have dwelt on this 
alleged degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have disen- 
tangled his mind from the notion, that what we call human 
nature has not merely an arbitrary and grammatical, but an 
intrinsic objective reality. The common and convenient forms 
of language, the analogies of sensible things, which the imagi- 
nation readily supplies, conspire to delude us into this fallacy. 
Yet though each man is bom with certain powers and disposi- 
tions which constitute his own nature, and the resemblance of 
these in all his fellows produces a general idea, or a collective 
appellation, whichever we may prefer to say, called the nature 
of man, few would in this age explicitly contend for the exist- 
ence of this as a substance capable of qualities, and those 
qualities variable, or subject to mutation. The corruption of 
human nature is therefore a phrase which may convey an 
intelligible meaning, if it is acknowledged to be merely ana- 
logical and inexact, but will mislead those who do not keep 
this in mind. Man's nature, as it now is, that which each 
man and all men possess, is the inunediate workmanship of 
Grod, as much as at his creation ; nor is any other hypothesis 
consistent with theism. 

42. This notion of a real universal in human nature pre- 

1 (RuTTM de Paaoal, toI. 1. p. 121. 
VOL. IV. 4 
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Bents to ns in an exaggerated U^t thoee anomalies from 
which writers of Pascal's school are apt to infer some vast 
change in our original constitntioD. Exaggerated, I say; for 
it cannot be denied that we frequently perceive a sort of inco- 
herence, as it appears at least to our defective vision, in the 
same individual; and, like threads of various hues shot 
through one web, the love of vice and of virtue, the strength 
and weakness of the heart, are wonderftillj blended in self- 
contradictory and self-destroying conjunction. But, even if 
we should fail altogether in solving the very first steps of this 
problem, there is no course for a reasonable being except to 
acknowledge the limitations of his own faculties ; and it seems 
rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this humble confession, 
that we do not comprehend the depths of what has been with- 
held from us, to substitute something iar more incomprehensi- 
ble and revolting to our moral and rational capacities in its 
place. *'What," says Pascal, '^can be more contrary to the 
rules of our wretched justice, than to damn eternally an infant 
incapable of volition for an offence wherein he seems to have 
had no share, and which was committed six thousand years 
before he was bom? Certainly, nothing shocks us more 
rudely than this doctrine ; and yet, without this mystery, the 
most incomprehensible of all, we are incomprehensible to our- 
selves. Man is more inconceivable without this mystery, than 
the mystery is inconceivable to man." 

43. It might be wandering from the proper subject of these 
volumes if we were to pause, even shortly, to inquire whether, 
while the creation of a world so full of evil must ever remain 
the most inscrutable of mysteries, we might not be led some 
way in tracing the connection of moral and physical evil in 
mankind with his place in that creation ; and, especially, 
whether the law of continuity, which it has not pleased his 
Maker to break with respect to his bodily structure, and 
which binds that, in the unity of one great type, to the lower 
forms of animal life by the conmion conditions of nourishment, 
reproduction, and self-defence, has not rendered necessary 
both the physical appetites and the propensities which termi- 
nate in self; whether, again, the superior endowments of his 
intellectual nature, his susceptibility of moral emotion, and of 
those disinterested affections, which, if not exclusively, he far 
more intensely possesses than any inferior being ; above all, 
the gifts of conscience, and a capacity to know God, — might 
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not be expected, even beforehand, by their conflict with the 
animal passions, to produce some pardal inconsistencies, some 
anomalies at least, which he could not himself explain, in so 
compound a being. Every link in the long chain of creation 
does not pass by easy transition into the next. There are 
necessary chasms, and, as it were, leaps, from one creature to 
another, which, though not exceptions to the law of conti- 
nuity, are accommodations of it to a new series of being. If 
man was made in the image of God, he was also made in the 
image of an ape. The framework of the body of him who 
has weighed the stars, and made the lightning his slave, 
approaches to that of a speechless brute who wanders in the 
forests of Sumatra. Thus standing on the frontier land be- 
tween animal and angelic natures, what wonder that he should 
partake of both ! But these are things which it is difficult to 
touch; nor would they have been here introduced, but in 
order to weaken the force of positions so confidently asserted 
by many, and so eloquently by PascaL 

44. Among the works immediately designed to confirm the 
truth of Christianity, a certain reputation was ao- yiQ^eii^ 
quired, through the known erudition of its author, tioos of 
by the Demonstratio Evangelica of Huet, Bishop *^*'^***°**3r- 
of Avranches. This is paraded with definitions, axioms, and 
propositions, in order to challenge the name it assumes. But 
the axioms, upon which so much is to rest, are oflen question- 
able or equivocal; as, for instance: "Omnis prophetia est 
verax, quse praedixit res eventu deinde completas;*' equivocal 
in the word verax. Huet also confirms his axioms by argu- 
ment, which shows that they are not truly such. The whole 
book is full of learning ; but he frequently loses sight of the 
points he would prove, and his quotations fall beside the mark. 
Yet he has furnished much to others, and possibly no earlier 
work on the same subject is so elaborate and comprehensive. 
The next place, if not a higher one, might be given to the 
treatise of Abbadie, a French refugee, published in 1684. 
His countrymen bestow on it the highest eulogies ; but it was 
never so well known in England, and is now almost forgotten. 
The oral conferences of Limborch with Orobio, a Jew of con- 
siderable learning and ability, on the prophecies relating to 
the Messiah, were reduced into writing, and published: they 
are still in some request. No book of this period, among 
many that were written, reached so high a reputation in 
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England as Leslie's Short Method with the Deists, published 
in 1694 ; in which he has started an argument, pursued with 
more critical analysis by others, on the peculiarly distinctive 
marks of credibility that pertain to the scriptural miracles. 
The authenticity of this little treatise has been idly ques- 
tioned on the Continent, for no better reason than that a 
translation of it has been published in a posthumous edition 
(1732) of the works of Saint Real, who died in 1692. But 
posthumous editions are never deemed of sufficient authority 
to establish a literary title against possession; and Prosper 
Marchand informs us that several other tracts, in this edition 
of Saint Real, are erroneously ascribed to him. The internal 
evidence that the Short Method was written by a Protestant 
should be conclusive.^ 

45. Every change in public opinion which this period wit- 
^jfygg^n of nessed confirmed the principles of religious toleration 
tolerant that had taken root in the earlier part of the cen- 
P ^^^ tury: the progress of a larger and more catholic 
theology, the weakening of bigotry in the minds of laymen, 
and the consequent disregard of ecclesiastical clamor, not only 
in England and Holland, but to a considerable extent in 
France ; we might even add, the violent proceedings of the 
last government in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
the cruelties which attended it Louis XIV., at a time when 
mankind were beginning to renounce the very theory of per- 
secution, renewed the ancient enormities of its practice, and 
thus unconsciously gave the aid of moral sympathy and indig- 
nation to the advei-se ai-gument The Protestant refugees of 
France, scattered among their bretliren, brought home to all 
minds the great question of free conscience ; not with the 

1 The Biogmphio UnlTenelle, art. " Lee- 
lie," nySf ^' Oet oumgo^ qui pane pour oe 
iVil a ftit de mieux. lui a 6U contests. 
e Docteur Gleigli [Oc] a fliit de graada 
eOortB pour prouv^r quMl appartraait 4 
Leslie, quoiqu-U fHt publii parmi lea ou- 
Tmseii de TAbM de Saiot Real, mort en 
1092." It is melancholy to see this petty 
spirit of caTil against an English writer in 
so respectable a work as the Blographie 
UniverseUe. No grands ^orU could be 
required from Dr. Glelg or any one else to 
prove that a book was written by Leslie, 
which bore his name, which was addresied 
to an English peer, and had gone through 
many editions, when there is literally no 
claimant on the other side ; ibr a posthu- 
mous edition, fortgr yean alter the sup- 



posed author^s death, without attestation, 
b no literary eridence at all, eren wherv 
the book is published for the fint time, 
much less where it has a known sUUu9 a» 
the production of a certain author. This 
is so manifest to any one who has the 
slightest tincture of critical Judgment, that 
we need not urge the palmtble improba- 
biUty of ascribing to Saint Real, a Romish 
ecclesiastic, an argument which turns pe- 
culiarly on the distinction betwebn the 
scriptural miracles and those alleged upon 
inlbrior eTidence. I have lost, or nerer 
made, the reference to Prosper Marchand ; 
but the passage will be found in his INn- 
tionnaire mstoxlqne, which oontaias a ftiU 
article on Saint BeaL 
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Stupid and impudent limitation which even Protestants had 
sometimes employed, that truth indeed might not he re- 
strained, hut that error might : a hroader foundation was laid 
hj the great advocates of toleration in this period, — Bajle, 
Limborch, and Locke, — as it had formerly been by Taylor 
and £pi8oopius.^ 

46. Bayle, in 1686, while yet the smart of his banishment 
was keenly felt, published his Philosophical Com- Bavie's 
mentary on the text in Scripture, " Compel them to Sj^ 
come in;" a text which some of the advocates of ComoMat- 
persecution were accustomed to produce. He gives *^' 

in the first part nine reasons against this literal meaning, 
among which none are philological. In the second part, he 
replies to various objections. This work of Bayle does not 
seem to me as subtle and logical as he was wont to be, not- 
withstanding the formal syllogisms with which he commences 
each of his chapters. His argument against compulsory con- 
versions, which the absurd interpretation of the text by his 
adversaries required, is indeed irresistible; but this is far 
from sufficiently establishing the right of toleration itself. It 
appears not very difficult for a skilful sophist, and none was 
more so than Bayle himself, to have met some of his reason- 
ing with a specious reply. The sceptical argument of Taylor, 
that we can rarely be sure of knowing the truth ourselves, 
and consequently of condemning in others what is error, he 
touches but slightly; nor does he dwell on the political advan- 
tages which experience has shown a full toleration to possess. 
In the third part of the Philosophical Commentary, he refutes 
the apology of Augustin for persecution ; and, a few years 
afterwards, he published a supplement answering a book of 
Jurieu, which had appeared in the mean time. 

47. Locke published anonymously his Letter on Toleration 
in 1689. The season was propitious: a legal tole- i^^e's 
ranee of public worship had first been granted to the letter on 
dissenters after the Revolution, limited indeed to such ^**^*"***"- 
as held most of the doctrines of the church, but preparing the 
nation for a more extensive application of its spirit In 
tlie Liberty of Prophesying, Taylor had chiefly in view to 

1 The Dutch cleivy, and a French min- of genenl toleration, and the moderate or 

ieterlnHoUand, Jnneu, of great poUmical libwal prlncipleB In religion which were 

fiune in Us day, though now chiefly known connected with It. Le Clere poaied his lift 

bv meana of his adyersariefl, Bayle and Le In fighting this battle ; and many artlclea 

Caeic, strenuoualj reriated both the theoiy in the Blblioth^iM UniyeneUe relate to it. 
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deduce the justice of tolerating a diversity in religion, from 
the difficulty of knowing the truth. He is not very consistent 
as to the political question, and limits too narrowly the pro- 
vince of tolerable opinions. Locke goes more expressly to 
the right of the civil magistrate, not omitting, but dwelling 
less forcibly on, the chief arguments of his predecessor. His 
own theory of government came to his aid. The clergy in 
general, and perhaps Taylor himself, had derived the magis- 
trate's jurisdiction from paternal power. And, as they appa- 
rently assumed this power to extend over adult children, it 
was natural to give those who succeeded to it in political com- 
munities a large sway over the moral and religious behavior 
of subjects. Locke, adopting the opposite theory of compact, 
defines the commonwealth to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their own 
civil interests. He denies altogether, that the care of souls 
belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has never been committed 
to him. " All the power of civil government relates only to 
men's civil interests, is confined to the things of this world, 
and hath nothing to do with the world to come." ^ 

48. The admission of this principle would apparently decide 
the controversy, so far as it rests on religious grounds. But 
Locke has recourse to several other arguments independent of 
it He proves, with no great difficulty, that the civil power 
cannot justly, or consistently with any true principle of reli- 
gion, compel men to profess what they do not believe. This, 
however, is what very few would, at present, be inclined to 
maintain. The real question was as to the publicity of opin- 
ions deemed heterodox, and especially in social worship ; and 
this is what those who held the magistrate to possess an 
authority patriarchal, universal, and arbitrary, and who were 
also rigidly tenacious of the necessity of an orthodox faith, as 
well as perfectly convinced that it was no other than their 
own, would hardly be persuaded to admit by any arguments 
that Locke has alleged. But the tendency of public opinion 

1 [ThlB principle, that the dTil magb- not len decision and courage. I cannot, 
urate is not concerned with religion m nevertheless, admit the principle as a con- 
true, hut only as useful, was strenuously elusion from their premises, though very 
maintained hy Warhurton. in his Alliance desirous to preserve it on other groundH. 
of Church and State. It is supported on The late respected Dr. Arnold was exce«<i- 
scriptural grounds by Uoadly, in his ingly embarrassed by denying its truth, 
(kmous sermon which produced the Ban- while he was strenuous for toleration in 
fforian controversy; and by Archbishop the amplest measure; which leaves his 
Tviiately, in a sermon on the same text as writings on the subject unsatisfBctoxy, and 
Hoadly's, "My kingdom is not of this weak against an adversary.— 1847.] 
world ;^' out with more doeeness, though 
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bad began to manifest itself against all these tenets of the 
bigh-church party, so that, in the eighteenth century, the prin- 
ciples of general tolerance became too popular to be disputed 
with any chance of attention. Locke was engaged in a con- 
troversy through his first Letter on Toleration, which produced 
a second and a third ; but it does not appear to me that these, 
though longer than the first, have considerably modified its 
leading positions.^ It is to be observed, that he pleads for the 
universal toleration of all modes of worship not immoral in 
their nature, or involving doctrines inimical to good govern- 
ment; placing in the latter category some tenets of the 
Church of Rome. 

49. It is confessed by Groujet, that, even in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, France could boast very French 
little of pulpit eloquence. Frequent quotations from ■«™o">^ 
heathen writers, and from the schoolmen, with litUe solid 
morality and less good reasoning, make up the sermons of 
that age.' But the revolution in this style, as in all others, 
though perhaps gradual, was complete in the reign of Louis 
XIV. A slight sprinkling of passages from the fathers, and 
still more frequently from the Scriptures, but always short, 
and seeming to rise out of the preacher's heart, rather than to 
be sought for in his memory, replaced that intolerable parade 
of a theological commonplace book, which had been as cus- 
tomary in France as in England. The style was to be the 
perfection of French eloquence, the reasoning persuasive 
rather than dogmatic, the arrangement more methodical and 
distributive than at present, but without the excess we find in 
our old preachers. This is the general character of French 
sermons ; but those who most adorned the pulpit had of course 
their individual distinctions. Without delaying to mention 
those who are now not greatly remembered, such as La Rue, 
Hubert, Mascaron, we must confine ourselves to thi*ee of high 
reputation, — Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and F16chier. 

50. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of a Jesuit in the 
worst acceptation of the word as the order has produced, is 
remarkably simple, earnest, practical: he convinces rather 

1 Warbarton has fitnclcd tlut Locke's argnmenta built on recehredopliiloDt would 

real sentiments axe only dlBCorerable in hare greatest weight, and make quickest 

his flnt Letter on Toleration, and that in impression on the body of the people 

the two latter he "combats his intole* whom it was his business to gain." — 

rant adTerMurr quite through the contro- Blogr. Britannica, art. '* Locke." 

Tecsy with bis own principles, well Ibra- * Bibliothique Fianqaise, rcH. tt. p. 288. 
seeing, that, at such a time of pn^udlce, 
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than commands, and hj convincing he persuades ; for his dis- 
Bounia- courses tend always to some duty, to something that 
^^ is to be done or avoided. His sentences are short, 

interrogative, full of plain and solid reasoning, unambitious in 
expression, and wholly without that care in the choice of 
words and cadences which we detect in Bossuet and F16chier. 
No one would call Bourdaloue a rhetorician ; and, though he 
continually introduces the fathers, he has not caught their 
vices of language.^ 

51. Bourdaloue is almost in the same relation to Bossuet 
CompATed ^^ Patru to Lc Maistre, though the two orators of 
'J* Bo»- the pulpit are far above those of the bar. As the 

one is short, condensed, plain, reasoning, and, though 
never feeble, not often what is generally caUed eloquent ; so 
the other is animated, figurative, rather diffuse and prodi- 
gal of ornament, addressing the imagination more than the 
judgment, rich and copious in cadence, elevating the hearer 
to the pitch of his own sublimity. Bossuet is sometimes too 
declamatory, and Bourdaloue perhaps sometimes borders on 
dryness. Much in the sermons of the former is true poetry ; 
but he has less of satisfactory and persuasive reasoning than 
the latter. His tone is also, as in all his writings, too domi- 
neering and dogmatical for those who demand something 
beyond the speaker's authority when they listen. 

52. The sermons, however, of Bossuet, taken generally, are 
Faxwni "^^ reckoned in the highest class of his numerous 
dtacourwM writings : perhaps scarcely justice has been done to 

them. His genius, on the other hand, by universal 
confession, never shone higher than in the six which bear the 
name of Oraisons Funebres. They belong in substance so 
much more naturally to the province of eloquence than of 
theology, that I should have reserved them for another place, 
if the separation would not have seemed rather unexpected to 
the reader. Few works of genius perhaps in the French 
language are better known, or have been more prodigally ex- 
tx)lled. In that style of eloquence which the ancients called 

1 The public did justice to Bourdaloue, Tout ^gfdemont estimA et admits. C'est 

as they generally do to a solid and im- qu'il aToit r6uiii en sa personne tou8 les 

presriye style of preaching. " Je crois," grands caractires de la bonne Eloquence ; 

says Goujet, p. 800, " que tout le monde la simplidtA du diicours Chretien aroc 

conyient qu^ancun autre ne lui est sup^ la majestA et la grandeur, le sublime aveo 

rieur. C^est le grand niaitre pour l-^lo- I'intelligible et le populaire, la force aveo 

qucnoe de la chaire ; c'e^t le prince des la douceur, la yihimeDc* aTcc I'onrtion. In 

prMicateurs. Le public n'a Jamais 6t6 liberty aveo la Juateese. et la plus Yive 

partag6 sur son st^t; la yille et la cour ardenr aveo la plus pun iumiere." 
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Chap. H. BOSStTET. 67 

demonstrative, or rather descriptive (^uSeacrucdc), the style of 
panegyric or commemoration, thej are doubtless superior to 
those justly celebrated productions of Thucydides and Plato 
that have descended to us irom Greece ; nor has Bossuet been 
equalled by any later writer. Those on the Queen of Eng- 
land, on her daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and on the 
Prince of Cond6, outshine the rest ; and, if a difference is to 
be made among these, we might perhaps, after some hesitation, 
confer the palm on the first. The range of topics is so vari- 
ous, the thoughts so just, the images so noble and poetical, the 
whole is in such perfect keeping, the tone of awful contem- 
plation is so uniform, that, if it has not any passages of such 
extraordinary beauty as occur in the other two, its general 
effect on the mind is more irresistible.^ 

53, In this style, much more of ornament, more of what 
speaks in the spirit, and even the very phrase, of poetry, to 
the imagination and the heart, is permitted by a rigorous 
criticism, than in forensic or in deliberative eloquence. The 
beauties that rise before the author's vision are not re- 
nounced ; the brilliant colors of his fancy are not subdued ; 
the periods assume a more rhythmical cadence, and emulate, 
like metre itself, the voluptuous harmony of musical intervals : 
the whole composition is more evidently formed to delight ; 
but it will delight to little purpose, or even cease, in any 
strong sense of the word, to do so at all, unless it is ennobled 
by moral wisdom. In this, Bossuet was pre-eminent: his 
thoughts are never subtle or far-fetched ; they have a sort of 
breadth, a generality of application, which is peculiarly re- 
quired in those who address a mixed assembly, and which 
many that aim at what is profound and original are apt . to 
miss. It may be confessed, that these funeral discourses are 
not exempt from some defects, frequently inherent in pane- 
gyrical eloquence ; they are sometimes too rhetorical, and do 

^ An Boi^h preaAsher of ooDspkmoiu fha manly grisf of an eniii« nation in the 
renown Ibr eloquence was called upon, withering of thoee tMooi of hope which 
within no great length of time, to emn> wait npon the untried youth of royalty, in 
late the funeral dieoonrae of Boenuet on its sympathy with grandeur annihilated, 
the sudden death of Henrietta of Orleaus. with beauty and innocence predpitatei 
He had before him a subject incomparably into the tomb. Nor did he sink beneath his 
more deep in interest, more fertile in great subject, except as compared with Bossuet. 
and touching aaaociaiions : be had to de- The sermon to which my allusion will be 
scribe, not the lUm sorrow of courtiers, understood is esteemed by many the finest 
not the shriek of sudden surprise that effort of this preacher: but, if read to- 
echoed by night in the halls of VerBalilefi, gether with that of its prototjpe, it will 
not the apocryphal penitence of one so be laid aside as almost fiwble and unim- 
taiuted by the world's intercourse, but prassiTe. 
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58 FLfiCHIER, Pabt IV. 

not appear to show so little effort as some have fancied ; the 
amplifications are sometimes too unmeasured; the language 
sometimes borders too nearly on that of the stage ; above aU, 
there is a tone of adulation not quite pleasing to a calm 
posterity- 

64. F16chier (the third name of the seventeenth century, 
Fitehkr ^'^^ Massillon belongs only to the next), like Bossuet, 
has been more celebrated for his funeral sermons 
than for any others ; but in this line it is unfortunate for him 
to enter into unavoidable competition with one whom he can- 
not rival. The French critics extol F16chier for the arrange- 
ment and harmony of his periods ; yet even in this, according 
to La Harpe, he is not essentially superior to Bossuet ; and to 
an English ear, accustomed to the long swell of our own 
writers and of the Ciceronian school in Latin, he will proba- 
bly not give so much gratification. He does not want a moral 
dignity, or a certain elevation of thought, without which the 
funeral panegyric must be contemptible : but he has not 
the majestic tone of Bossuet ; he does not, like him, raise the 
heroes and princes of the earth in order to abase them by 
paintings of mortality and weakness ; or recall the hearer in 
every passage to something more awiul than human power, 
and more magnificent than human grandeur. This religious 
solemnity, so characteristic in Bossuet, is hardly felt in the less 
emphatic sentences of Flechier. Even where his exordium 
is almost worthy of comparison, as in the funeral discourse 
on Turenne, we find him degenerate into a trivial eulogy, and 
he flatters both more profusely and with less skilL His style 
is graceful, but not without afiectation and false taste.^ La 
Harpe has compared him to Isocrates among the orators of 
Greece ; the place of Demosthenes being, of course, reserved 
for Bossuet' 

1 [La Harpe JiuUr ridicaleB an ezpres- foonery. ** The language of Segnerl," the 

riOQ of Fltehier, in hia funeral sermon on eame writer observes, '' is always foil of 

Madame de Montausier : " Un ancien disait dignity and harmony. He Inlaid it with 

autrefois que lee hommes itaient n£s pour splcn<jUd and elegant expressions, and has 

Taction et pour la condulte du monde, et thus obtained a place among the authors 

que les dames n'it^ent ntes que pour le to whom authoritv has bceu glTen by the 

repoK et pour la retraite." — 1842.] Delia Crusca dictionary. His periods axe 

> The uatiTe critics awribe a reform in flowing, natural, and intelligible, without 

the style of preaching to Paolo Segneri, the alfectation of obsolete Tuscanisms, 

whom Comiani does not hesitate to call, which pass for graces of the htnguage with 

with the sanction, he says, of posterity, many." Tiraboschi, with much commcn- 

the ftther ot Italian eloquence. It is to dation of S^neri, admits that we find in 



be remembered, that in no country has the him some Testiges of the £ilse taste he en- 
pulpit been so much degraded by empty deavored to reform. The Tery little that 
declamation, and eren by a stupid buf- I have seen of the sermons of Segneri givea 
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55. The style of preaching in England was less ornamen- 
tal, and spoke less to the imagination and affections, ^^^j^ 
than these celebrated writers of the Gallican Knnoni: 
Church ; but in some of our chief divines it had *»™''- 
its own exceUenoes. The sermons of Barrow display a 
strength of mind, a comprehensiveness and fertility, which 
have rai*ely been equalled. No better proof can be given 
than his eight sermons on the government of the tongue : 
copious and exhaustive witliout tautology or superfluous 
declamation, they are, in moral preaching, what the best 
parts of Aristotle are in ethical philosophy, with more of 
development and a more extensive observation. It would be 
said of these sermons, and indeed, with a few exceptions, of 
all those of Barrow, that they are not what is now called 
evangelical : they indicate the ascendency of an Arminian 
party, dwelling, far more than is usual in the pulpit, on 
moral and rational, or even temporal inducements, and some- 
times hardly abstaining from what would give a little offence 
in later times.^ His quotations also from ancient philoso- 
phers, though not so numerous as in Taylor, are equally 
uncongenial to our ears. In his style, notwithstanding its 
richness and occasional vivacity, we may censure a redun- 
dancy, and excess of apposition : it is not sufficient to avoid 
strict tautology ; no second phrase (to lay down a general 
rule not without exception) should be so like the first, that 
the reader would naturally have understood it to be comprised 



no Impreflsion of any merit that can be 
reckoned more than relatlTe to the miae- 
ntble tone of his predeceBHoni. The fol- 
lowinic specimen is from one of his most 
admired sennons : ** £ Crlato non potri 
ottenere da Toi che g^ rimetdate ufk torto. 
nn affronto, nn aggraTlo, nna parolina? 
CbeTorreetedaCkristo? Vormtech'egU 
Ti ei gettasM snppUcheTole a piedi a ehie- 
derri qnesta grasia? lo son quad per 
dire ch' egli u fiucebbe; perche se non 
dubiti di proetrarBl a pledl di un tnulltore, 
qual' era Qlnda, dl laTargUell, di accingar- 
gUeli, dl baciaiglieli, non bI Tergognerebbe. 
ered' lo, di ftnd Tedere ginocchioni a pie 
TOfftri. Ma Ti fti biragno dl tanto per 
mnorervi a complaoerlo? Ah CaTaUeri. 
Cavalieri, lo non Torrei questa Tolta fkuryi 
arroodxe. Nel resto k) so dl oerto, che ee 
altrettanto foese a roi domandato da qnella 
donna che chiamate la Toetxa dama, da 
qnella, dl cni fbrseonatl Idolatmte 11 volto, 
IndoTlnate le TQgUe, ambite le grazie, non 
vl ftcete pregar tanto a oonced^glielo. B 



poi ▼! ftitq pTQgar tanto da nn Dlo per toI 
croceflaso? oonAtdone! '^tupero! 
Tergogna!"— Raocolta di Prone Italiane 
(in <;iMidci TtaUani), toI. U. p. 846. 

This la certainly not the manner of Bofl- 
suet, and more like that of a third-rate 
Methodist among ns. 

^ Thus, in his sermon against eril- 
ppeaklng(zTi.), Barrow txtntM It as fit " for 
mstlc boon, or men of coarsest education 
and employment, who, haTing their minds 
debaj«d by being conTersant in meanest 
afbirs, do rent their sorry passions, and 
bicker about their petty concernments, in 
such strains ; who also, not being capable 
of a &lr reputation, or sensible of disgrace 
to themselTee, do little Talue the credit of 
others, or cars for aspenlng it. But such 
language is unworthy of those persons, 
ai:C cannot eadly be drawn firom them, 

Si are wont to exercise their thoughts 
ut nobler matters," &c. No one would 
Tsnture this now from the pulpit. 
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60 SOUTH — TILLOTSON. Part IV. 

therein. Barrow's language is more antiquated and formal 
than that of his age ; and he abounds too much in uncom- 
mon words of Latin derivation, frequently such as appear to 
have no authority but his own. 

56. South's sermons begin, in order of date, before the 

Restoration, and come down to nearly the end of 
" the century. They were much celebrated at the 

time, and retain a portion of their renown. This is by no 
means surprising. South had great qualifications for that 
popularity which attends the pulpit ; and his manner was at 
that time originaL Not diffuse, not learned, not formal in 
argument like Barrow, with a more natural structure of sen- 
tences ; a more pointed, though by no means a more fair and 
satisfactory, turn of reasoning ; with a style dear and English, 
free from all pedantry, but abounding with those colloquial 
novelties of idiom, which, though now become vulgar and 
offensive, the age of Charles II. affected ; sparing no personal 
or temporary sai'casm, but, if he seems for a moment to tread 
on the verge of buffoonery, recovering himself by some 
stroke of vigorous sense and language, — such was the witty 
Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted to hear. His sermons 
want all that is called unction, and sometimes even earnest- 
ness, which is owing, in a great measure, to a perpetual tone of 
gibing at rebels and fanatics ; but there is a masculine spirit 
about them, which, combined with their peculiar characteristics, 
would naturally fill the churches where he might be heard. 
South appears to bend towards the Arminian theology, without 
adopting so much of it as some of his contemporaries. 

57. The sermons of Tillotson were for half a century 

more read than any in our language. They are 
***"* now bought almost as waste paper, and hardly read 
at all. Such is the fickleness of religious taste, as abundantly 
numerous instances would prove. Tillotson is reckoned ver- 
bose and languid. He has not the former defect in nearly so 
great a degree as some of his eminent predecessors ; but there 
is certainly little vigor or vivacity in his style. Full of the 
Romish controversy, he is perpetually recurring to that 
^ world's debate ; " and he is not much less hostile to all 
the Calvinistic tenets. What is most remarkable in the 
theology of Tillotson, is his strong assertion, in almost all his 
sermons, of the principles of natural religion and morality^ 
not only as the basis of all revelation, without a dependence 
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on which it canoot be believed, but as nearly coincident with 
Cbristianitj in their extent ; a length to which few at present 
would be ready to follow him, TiUotson is always of a tole- 
rant and catholic spirit, enforcing right actions rather than 
orthodox opinions, and obnoxious, for that and other reasons, 
to all the bigots of his own age. 

58. It has become necessary to draw towards a conclusion 
of this chapter: the materials are far from being Expository 
exhausted. In expository, or, as some call it, exe- **»~i«Ky' 
getical theology, the English divines had already taken a 
conspicuous station. Andres, no partial estimator of Protes- 
tant writers, extol? them with marked praise.^ Those who 
belonged to the earlier part of the century form a portion of 
a vast collection, — the Critid Sacri, published by one Bee, a 
bookseller, in 1660. This was in nine folio volumes; and in 
1669, Matthew Pool, a nonconforming minister, produced his 
Synopsis Criticorum in five volumes ; being in great measure 
an abridgment and digest of the former. Bee complained of 
the infraction of his copyright, or rather his equitable interest ; 
but such a dispute hardly pertains to our history.' The work 
of Pool was evidently a more original labor than the former. 
Hammond, Patrick, and other commentators, do honor to the 
Anglican Church in the latter part of the century. 

59. Pearson's Exposition of the Apostles' Creed, published 
in 1659, is a standani book in English divinity. It pwnonon 
expands, beyond the literal purport of the creed *>»«Ci«^- 
itself, to most articles of orthodox belief, and is a valuable 
summary of arguments and authorities on that side. The 
closeness of Pearson, and his judicious selections of proofs, 
distinguish him from many, especially the earlier theologians. 
Some might surmise that his undeviating adherence to what 
he calls the church is hardly consistent with independence of 
thinking ; but, considered as an advocate, he is one of much 
judgment and skill. Such men as Pearson and Stillingfleet 
would have been conspicuous at the bar, which we could not 
quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor. 

60. Simon, a regular priest of the congregation called The 
Oratory, which has been rich in eminent men, owes much of 
his fame to his Critical History of the Old Testament. This 
work, bold in many of its positions, as it then seemed to both 

X '* I sou IngtoBl,. olM amplo spado non open ci pennetteno tener dietro a tatti i 
dcnrreblmmo oceopan In qoesto capo dell' pi^ degni della nostra stinui ? " — Vol. six. 
csflgeOca lacxs, so 1* bUtuto della nostr> p. 258. > Chalmers. 
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62 WITCHCRAFT AND OTHER SUPERSTITIONS. Fart IV. 

the Catholic and Protestant orthodox, after being nearly 
Simon's Strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared at Kot- 
criucai terdam in 1685. Bossuet attacked it with extreme 
^*" vivacity, but with a real inferiority to Simon both 

in learning and candor.* Le Clerc, on his side, carped more 
at the Critical History than it seems to deserve. Many para- 
doxes, as they then were called, in this famous work, are now 
received as truth, or at least pass without reproof. Simon 
may possibly be too prone to novelty ; but a love of truth as 
well as great acuteness are visible throughout. His Critical 
History of the New Testament was published in 1689, and 
one or two more works of a similar description before the 
close of the century. 

61. I have on a former occasion adverted, in a correspond- 
ing chapter, to publications on witchcraft and similar super- 
stitions. Several might be mentioned at this time : the belief 
in such tales was assailed by a prevalent scepticism which 
called out their advocates. Of these the most unworthy to 
have exhibited their great talents in such a cause were our 
own philosophers, Henry More and Joseph GlanviL Tlie 
Sadducismus Triuraphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, by the 
latter, has passed through several editions ; while his Scepsis 
Scientifica has hardly been seen, perhaps, by six living per- 
sons. A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised a great 
clamor against himself by a downright denial of all power to 
the devil, and consequently to his supposed instruments, the 
ancient beldams of Holland and other countries. His Monde 
Enchant^, originally published in Dutch, is in four volumes, 
written in a systematic manner, and with tedious prolixity. 
There was no ground for imputing infidelity to the author, 
except the usual ground of calumniating every one who quits 
the beaten path in theology ; but his explanations of Scrip- 
ture, in the case of the demoniacs and the like, are, as usual 
with those who have taken the same line, rather forced. The 
fourth volume, which contains several curious stories of ima- 
gined possession, and some which resemble what is now called 
magnetism, is the only part of Bekker's once-celebrated book 
that can be read with any pleasure. Bekker w^as a Cartesian, 
and his theory was built too much on Cartesian assumptions 
of the impossibOity of spirit acting on body. 

> DMbnn de ]» Tradition des Saints prim«e & TreTonz, Id. toI. iv. p. 818; 
Ptoes; (EaTret de Bossuet, yoI. ▼., and sausaet, Vie de Boiraet, It. 276. 
luBtructloDfl sor la Vecsion du N. T., im- 
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CHAPTER m. 

mSTOBT OF SPXGULATIYB PHIL080PHT VBOM 1660 TO 1700 



AiistoteUans — LogSdant — Cndworth — Sketch of the Philoiiophj of Gewendl — 
Ovtesbninn — Port-Royal Logic — Analytb of the Searoh tar Truth of Uale- 
btanche, and of the Sthics of Spinoaa^GliaTil— Locke's ." 



Undentaadlng. 



mj on theHonuD 



1. The Aristotelian and scholastic metaphysics, though 
shaken on every side, and especially by the rapid AristoteUan 
progress of the Cartesian theories, had not lost their in«taphyaic«. 
hold over the theologians of the Roman Church, or even 
the Protestant universities, at the beginning of this period, 
and hardly at its close. Brucker enumerates several writers 
of that class in Grermany ;' and we find, as late as 1693, a 
formal injunction by the Sorbonne, that none who taught phi- 
losophy in the colleges under its jurisdiction should introduce 
any novelties, or swerve from the Aristotelian doctrine.* The 
Jesuits, rather unfortunately for their credit, distinguished 
themselves as strenuous advocates of the old philosophy, and 
thus lost the advantage they had obtained in philology as 
enemies of barbarous prejudice, and encouragers of a progres- 
sive spirit in their disciples. Rapin, one of their most accom- 
plished men, after speaking with little respect of the Novum 
Organum, extols the disputations of the schools as the best 
method in the education of young men, who, as he fancies, 
have too little experience to delight in physical science.' 



> Vol. It. See his long and laborloas 
chapter on the Aristotelian philosophers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries : no one else seems to hare done more 
than copy Brucker. 

* '^Cum relatum esset ad Soeietatem 
(Sorhonieam) nonnuUos philosophise pro- 
fes Bor e s, ex ib etiam aliquando qui ad So- 
detaton anhelant, novas qua^lam doc- 
triuas fai philosophicis sectari, mlnusque 



AristoteliesB doctrinn studere, quam hae- 
tenus usurpatum ftierit in Aeademil Pa- 
rislensi, oensuit Sodetas i^jangendum esse 
illis, imo et lis qui docent philosophiam in 
oollegiis suo reglmini creditis, ne deincops 
noTitatibtts studeant, aut ab Arlstotelica 
doctrina deflectant. 81 Dee. 1090." — Ar- 
gentr6, CoUectio Judidoramf U. 160. 

* R6flexk>n8 snr la Poetique, p. 888. 
He admits, however, that to intiodooe 
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64 LOGia Past IV. 

2. It is a difficult and dangerous choice, in a new state of 
public opinion (and we have to make it at present), 
eane. between that which may itself pass away, and that 
^■jy which must efiace what has gone before. Those who 
clung to the ancient philosophy believed that Bacon 
and Descartes were the idols of a transitory fashion, and that 
the wisdom of long ages would regain its ascendency. They 
were deceived, and their own reputation has been swept off 
with the systems to which they adhered. Thomas White, an 
English Catholic priest, whose Latin appellation is Albius, 
endeavored to maintain the Aristotelian metaphysics and the 
scholastic terminology in several works, and especially in an 
attack upon Glanvil's Vanity of Dogmatizing. This book, 
entitled Sciri, I know only through Glanvil's reply in his 
second edition, by which White appears to be a mere Aristo- 
telian. He was a frieod of Sir Kenelm Digby, who was him- 
self, though a man of considerable talents, incapable of disen- 
tangling his mind fix>m the Peripatetic hypotheses. Tlie 
power of words indeed is so great ; the illusions of what is 
called realism, or of believing that general terms have an 
objective exterior being, are so natural, and especially so 
bound up both with our notions of essential, especially theolo- 
gical, truth, and with our popular language, — that no man 
could in that age be much censured tor not casting off his 
fetters, even when he had heard the call 'to liberty from 
some modem voices. We find that, even afler two centuries 
of a better method, many are always ready to fall back into a 
verbal process of theorizing. 

3. logic was taught in the Aristotelian method, or rather 

j^^^ in one which, with some change for the worse, had 

been gradually founded upon it Burgersdicius, 

in this and in other sciences, seems to have been in repute : 

Smi^ecius also is mentioned with praise.^ These lived both 

more ezperiment and obierratlon would se aert la religion pour s-expliqner dans 

be an improTement. *' Du nste U y a ap- ses d^iidons." 

parenoe que lee l<Ax^ qui ne K>ufb«nt > " La Lwiqne de Smigleeiuii," says Ra* 

point d'innoTation dans l-naaae dee ehoeee pin," eet nn bel ourrage." The same writer 

uoiYerwIlement stabiles, n^utorieeront prooeeds to obeerre. that the Spaniard! of 

point d'autre mithode que oelle qui est the preceding rentiirv had corrupted logic 

aujourd*huI en usage dans les univer- by their subtilties. "Ensejetantdansdes 

sitte ; afln de ne pas donner trop de li- spteulations creuses qui n'avoient rlen de 

cence k la psasion qu'on a naturellement rtel, leurs philosophes trouT^rent Part 

pour les nouTelles opinions, dont le cours d^aToIr de la raison malgr6 le bon sens, et 

est d''une dangerense oons^uence dana de donner de la coaleur, et mftme je ne 

nn «tat bleu r^M ; tu pardcuU^rement seals quol de spteieuse, k ce qui 6tolt de 

que la piiUosophie est un des oiganes dont plus d^raiionnable." ~p. 882. But this 
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in the former part of the century. But the j were superseded, 
at least in £ngland, bj Wallis, whose Institutio Logicse ad 
Communes Usus Aceommodata was published in 1687. He 
claims, as an improvement upon the received system, the 
classifying singular propositions among universals.* Bamus 
had made a third chiss of them, and in this he seems to have 
been generally followed. Aristotle, though it does not appear 
that he is explicit on the subject, does not rank them as par- 
ticular. That Wallis is right will not be doubted by any one 
at present ; but his originality we must not assert. Tlie same 
had been perceived by the authors of the Port-RoyaJ Logic ; 
a work to which he has made no aUusion.' Wallis claims also 
as his own the method of reducing hypothetical to categorical 
syllogisms, and proves it elaborately in a separate dissertation. 
A smaller treatise, still much used at Oxford, by Aldrich, 
Compendium Ards Logicse, 1691, is clear and concise, but 
seems to contain nothing very important ; and he alludes to 
the Art de Penser in a tone of insolence, which must rouse 
indignation in those who are acquainted with that excellent 
work. Aldinch's censures are, in many instances, mere cavil 
tmd misrepresentation : I do not know that they are ri^t in 
any.* Of the Art de Penser itself, we shall have something 
to say in the course of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to those whose philosophy may be 
reckoned original, or at least modem, a very few de- gtaniey's 
serve mention who have endeavored to maintain or History of 
restore that of antiquity. Stanley's History of ^*»""**p*»J^- 
Philosophy, in 1655, is in great measure confined to biography. 



must have been niher the fiiolt of their 
metaphyidcs than of what ie strictly 
called logic. 

> ^* Atque hoc rignaater notatum yelim, 
quia nona forte hie Tidear, et pnoter 
aliorum loqaen^ Ibnnulam hsec dicere. 
Nam plerique logici propositionem quam 
▼oeant dngularem, hoc est, de subjecto 
individuo sire singulari, pro particulari 
habeot, non uniTersall. Sed perperam hoc 
fhcluntf et prvter mentem Arii^totelis 
(qoi, quantum memlni, nunquam cjusoio- 
di singularem, rrfv Kara fiepog appellat 
aut pro tali habet), et praeter rei naturam : 
Non enim hie agitur de particularitate 
Bul^ti (quod arofwv Tocat Aristotelis, 
non Kara fupo^) ^d de partialitate prse- 
dicationls. . . . Neque^o interim no vator 
censendns sum qui hoe dixerim, sed illl 
potios noThtores qui ab Aristotelica doc- 

VOL. XV. 6 



trina reccsserint ; eoque multa introdux- 
erlnt inconmioda de quibus suo loco dicc- 
tur."— p. 126. He has afterwards a 
separate dissertation or thesis to proTe 
this more at length. It seems that the 
Ramists held a third class of propof itionn, 
neither uniTeraal nor particular, to which 
they gave the name of propria^ equivalent 
to singular. 

* Art de Penser. part ii. chap. lii. 

* One of Aldrich-s charges against the 
author of the Art de Penser is, that he 
brings forward as a great discoTery the 
equality of the angles of a chiliagon to 1996 
right aisles ; and another is, that he gives 
as an example of a regular syllogism one 
that has obfiously five terms; thus ex- 
pecting the Oxford students for whom he 
wrote to believe that Antony Amauld 
neither knew the first book of ISucUd nor 
the mere rudiments of common logic. 
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66 CUDWORTH'S INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM. Part IV. 

and compreliends no name later than Cameades. Most is 
derived from Diogenes Laertius ; but an analysis of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy is given from Alcinons, and the author has 
compiled one of the Peripatetic system from Aristotle himself. 
The doctrine of the Stoics is also elaborately deduced from 
various sources. Stanley, on the whole, brought a good deal 
from an almost untrodden field ; but he is merely an historian, 
and never a critic of philosophy.^ 

5. Grale's Court of the Gfentiles, which appeared partly in 
Oaie'B Court 1669 and partly in later years, is incomparably a 
of G«nfeiieB. more learned work than that of Stanley. Its aim is 
to prove that all heathen philosophy, whether barbaric or 
Greek, was borrowed from the Scriptures, or at least from the 
Jews. The first part is entitled, Of Philology, which traces 
the same leading principle by means of language ; the second. 
Of Philosophy ; the third ti-eats of the Vanity of Philosophy ; 
and the fourth, of Reformed Philosophy, "wherein Pkto's 
moral and metaphysic or prime philosophy is reduced to an 
usual form and method." Gale has been reckoned among 
Platonic philosophers, and indeed he professes to find a great 
resemblance between the philosophy of Plato and his own. 
But he is a determined Calvinist in all respects, and scruples 
not to say, " Whatever Grod wills is just, because he wills it ; " 
and again, " Grod willeth nothing without himself because it 
is just, but it is therefore just because he willeth it The 
reasons of good and evil extrinsic to the divine essence are 
all dependent on the divine will, either decement or legisla- 
tive." * It is not likely that Plato would have acknowledged 
such a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlightened man than Gale, 
Cudworth'* Ralp^ Cudworth, by his Intellectual System of the 
ihteiieotuai Universe, published in 1678, but written several 

^' years before, placed himself in a middle point be- 

tween the declining and rising schools of philosophy : more 
independent of authority, and more close perhaps in argument, 
than the former ; but more prodigal of learning, more technical 
in language, and less conversant with anal3rti^ and inductive 

* [In fonnar edittons, throngta an over- Ibr the ■ooice of thto mistake, which wan 

right altogether inexplicable by me at pre- courteously pointed out to me: but I 

sent, I had said that Stanley does not think it fitter to make this public acknow- 

mention Epicurus, who occupies a con- ledgment than nilently to withdraw the 

siderable space In the History of Philoso- sentence. — 1847J 

phy. I hare searched my notes in rain ' Part Iv. p. 83d. 
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Chap. IH. ITS OBJECT — SKETCH OF IT. 67 

processes of reasoning, than the latter. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, he belongs to the school of antiquity ; and probably his 
wish was to be classed with it Cudworth was one of those 
whom Hobbes had roused bj the atheistic and immoral theo- 
ries of the Leviathan ; nor did any antagonist perhaps of that 
philosopher bring a more vigorous understanding to the com- 
bat This understanding was not so much obstructed in its 
own exercise by a vast erudition, as it is sometimes concealed 
by it from the reader. Cudworth has passed more for a 
recorder of ancient philosophy, than for one who might stand 
in a respectable class among philosophers; and his work, 
though long, being unfinished, as well as full of digression, its 
object has not been fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish the liberty of human actions 
against the fatalists. Of these he lays it down that ^^ ^^^ 
there are three kinds : the first atheistic ; the second 
admitting a Deity, but one acting necessarily and without 
moral perfections ; the third granting the moral attributes of 
God, but asserting all human actions to be governed by neces- 
sary laws which he has ordained. The first book of the In- 
tellectual System, which alone is extant, relates wholly to the 
proofs of the existence of a Deity against the atheistic fatal- 
ists, his moral nature being rarely or never touched ; so that 
the greater and more interesting part of the work, for the 
sake of which the author projected it, is wholly wanting, 
unless we take for fragments of it some writings of the author 
preserved in the British Museum. ' 

8. The first chapter contains an account of the ancient 
corpuscular philosophy, which, tiU corrupted by Leu- sketch 
cippus and Democritus, Cudworth takes to have ^*^ 
been not only theistic, but more consonant to theistic princi- 
ples than any other. These two, however, brought in a 
fatalism grounded on their own atomic theory. In the second 
chapter, he states very fully and fairly all their arguments, or 
rather all that have ever been adduced on the atheistic side. 
In the third, he expatiates on the hylozoic atheism, as he calls 
it, of Strato, which accounts the universe to be animated in 
all its parts, but without a single controlling intelligence ; and 
adverts to another hypothesis, which gives a vegetable but 
not sentient life to the world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own &mou8 theory of a 
plastic nature, a device to account for the operations of physical 
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68 CUDWORTH'S ACCOUNT OF OLD PHILOSOPHY. Pakt IV. 

laws without the continued agency of the Deity. Of this plastic 
His plastic energy he speaks iu rather a confused and indefinite 
nature. manner, giving it in one place a sort of sentient 
life, or what he calls " a drowsy unawakened cogitation," and 
always treating it as an entity or real being. This language 
of Cudworth, and indeed the whole hypothesis of a plastic 
nature, was unable to stand the searching eye of Bayle, who, 
in an article of his dictionary, pointed out its unphilosophical 
and dangerous assumptions. Le Clerc endeavored to support 
Cudworth against Bayle, but with little success.^ It has had, 
however, some partisans, though rather among physiologists 
than metaphysicians. Grew adopted it to explain vegetation ; 
and the plastic nature differs only, as I conceive, from what 
Hunter and Abemethy have called life in organized bodies 
by its more extensive agency : for if we are to believe that 
there is a vitil power, not a mere name for the sequence of 
phenomena, which marshals the molecules of animal and 
vegetable substance, we can see no reason why a similar 
energy should not determine other molecules to assume geome- 
trical figures in crystallization. The error or paradox con- 
sists in assigning a real unity of existence, and a real power 
of causation, to that which is unintelligent 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellectual System, of vast 
His acooant ^^^g^^ ^^'^ Occupying half the entire work, launches 
ofoidphiio-into a sea of old plulosophy, in order to show the 
"**^^^* unity of a supreme . God to have been a general 
belief of antiquity. "In this fourth chapter," he says, "we 
were necessitated by the matter itself to run out into philolo- 
gy and antiquity, as also in the other parts of the book we do 
often give an account of the doctrine of the ancients ; which, 
however some over-severe philosophers may look upon fasti- 
diously or undervalue and depreciate, yet as we conceived it 
often necessary, so possibly may the variety thereof not be 
ungrateful to others, and this mixture of philology throughout 
the whole sweeten and allay the severity of philosophy to 
them; the main thing which the book pretends to, in the 
mean time, being the philosophy of religion. But, for our 
part, we neither call philology, nor yet philosophy, our mis- 
tress, but serve ourselves of either as occasion requireth."* 

11. The whole fourth cliapter may be reckoned one great 
episode; and, as it contains a store of useful knowledge on 

1 BtbUothiqne CSholaia, ^. t. • Preflifie, p. 87. 
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(uicient philosophy, it has not only been more read than the 
remaining part of the Intellectual System, but has been 
the cause, in more than one respect, that the work has 
been erroneously judged. Thus Cud worth has been reckoned, 
by very respectable authorities, in the Platonic school of phi- 
losophers, and even in that of the later Platonists ; for which 
I perceive little other reason than that he has gone diffusely 
into a supposed resemblance between the Platonic and Chris- 
tian Trinity. Whether we agree with him in this or no, the 
subject is insulated, and belongs only to the history of theolo- 
gical opinion : in Cudworth's own philosophy, he appears to 
be an eclectic ; not the vassal of Plato, Plotinus, or Aristotle, 
though deeply versed in them alL^ 

12. In the fifth and last chapter of the first and only book 
of the Intellectual System, Cudworth, reverting to 
the various atheistical arguments which he had stat- men?^ 
ed in the second chapter, answers them at great JgJJSjj. 
length, and, though not without much erudition, 
perhaps more than was requisite, yet depending chiefiy on his 
own stores of reasoning. And inasmuch as even a second- 
rate philosopher ranks higher in literary precedence than the 
most learned reporter of other men's doctrine, it may be 
unfortunate for Cudworth's reputation that he consumed so 
much time in the preceding chapter upon mere learning, even 
though that should be reckoned more useful than his own 
reasonings. These, however, are frequently valuable ; and, us 
I have intimated above, he is partially tinctured by the philo- 
sophy of his own generation, while he endeavors to tread in 
the ancient paths. Yet he seems not aware of the place 
which Bacon, Descartes, and Grassendi were to hold ; and not 
only names them sometimes with censure, hardly with praise, 
but most inexcusably throws out several intimations that they 
had designedly served the cause of atheism. The disposition 
of the two former to slight the argument from final causes, 
though it might justly be animadverted upon, could not 
warrant this most uncandid and untrue aspersion. But 

t [*^ Cadworth/' nys « late Tery leArned oepttre representetioDS. He deenryee the 

and strong-minded writor, " should be read higheet pnUee for Int^r^ty m a writer: 

with the notes of Mosheim ; onlese. in- h\» learning was snpembnndant, aiul hie 

dtsed, one be m> acquainted with the philo- Intellect Ti0>ron8 enough to wield it to his 

suphy and religion of the ancients, and so purpose. But he transfers his own oon- 

aocustomed to reasoning, and to estimating oeptlons to the heathen philoeophen and 



the power and the ambfguity of language, religtonists," &c. — Norton on Oeiiuin» 
a^tobeable toconectfbr hinuelfhiide- neasofGhwpels, vol. iL p. 215.^)817.] 
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justice was even-handed. Cudworth himself did not escape 
the slander of bigots : it was idly said by Dryden, that he had 
put the arguments against a Deity so well, that some thought 
he had not answered them ; and, if Warburton may be be- 
lieved, the remaining part of the Intellectual System was 
never published, on account of the world's malignity in judg- 
ing of the first^ Probably it was never written. 

13. Cudworth is too credulous and uncritical about ancient 
writings, defending all as genuine, even where his own age 
had been sceptical. His terminology is stiff and pedantic, as 
is the case with all our older metaphysicians, abounding in 
words which the English language has not recognized. He 
is full of the ancients, but rarely quotes the schoolmen. 
Hobbes is the adversary with whom he most grapples : the 
materialism, the resolving all ideas into sensation, the low 
morality of that writer, were obnoxious to the animadversion 
of so strenuous an advocate of a more elevated philosophy. 
In some respects, Cudworth has, as I conceive, much the 
advantage; in others, he will generally be thought by our 
metaphysicians to want precision and logical reasoning ; and, 
upon the whole, we must rank him, in philosophical aciunen, 
fai' below Hobbes, Malebranche, and Locke, but also far 
above any mere Aristotelians or retailers of Scotus and 
Aquinas.^ 

14. Henry More, though by no means less eminent than 

Cudworth in his own age, ought not to be placed on 
^"' the same level. More fell not only into the mystical 
notions of the later Platonists, but even of the Cabalistic 
writers. His metaphysical philosophy was borrowed in great 
measure fix>m them ; and though he was in correspondence 
with Descartes, and enchanted with the new views that 
opened upon him, yet we find that he was reckoned much less 
of a Cartesian afterwards, and even wrote against parts of 
the theory.' The most peculiar tenet of More was the exten- 
sion of spirit : acknowledging and even striving for the soul's 
immateriality, he still could not conceive it to be unextended. 

1 Warburton^fl piefiioe to IMvine Legap about the omniprmenoe of the Deity : 

tk>ii, vol. ii. Descartes thought that he was " partout 4 

* [Theioferiority of Cudworth to Hobbes raison de sa puiasaDce, et qn'4 raison da 
Is not at present very manifint to me. — son essence U n -a absolument aucune relar 
1847.] ' tion an lieu." More, who may be called a 

* Baillet, Vie de Descartes, !!▼. tU. It lorer of extension, maintained a strictly 
must be obeerred that More never wholly local presence. — (Eurres de Desoartesi, 
agnedwithDeecartes. Thu« they dUfered vol. z. p. 289. 
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Yet it seems evident, that if we give extension as well a3 
figure, which is implied in finite extension, to the single self- 
conscious monad, qualities as heterogeneous to thii^ng as 
material impenetrability itself, we shall find it in vain to deny 
the possibility at least of the latter. Some, indeed, might 
question whether what we call matter is any real being at all, 
except as extension under peculiar conditions. But tfajs con- 
jecture need not here be pressed. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the extensiveness of his erudition, 
may be said to have united the two schools of specu- ^ 
lative philosophy, the historical and the experimental ; *''*° 
though the character of his mind determined him far more 
towards the latter. He belongs, in point of time, rather to the 
earlier period of the century ; but, his Syntagma Philosophi- 
cum having been published in 1658, we have deferred the 
review of it for this volume. This posthumous work, in two 
volumes folio, and nearly 1,600 pages closely printed in 
double columns, is divided into three parts, — the Logic, the 
Physics, and the Ethics; the second occupying more than 
five-sixths of the whole. The Logic is introduced by two 
proemial books : one containing a history of the science from 
Zeno of Elea, the parent of systematic logic, to Bacon ^. -^ 
and Descartes ;^ the other, still more valuable, on the 
criteria of truth ; shortly criticising also, in a chapter of this 
book, the several schemes of logic which he had merely de- 
scribed in the former. After stating very prolixly, as is usual 
with him, the arguments of the sceptics against the evidence 
of the senses, and those of the dogmatics, as he calls them, 
who refer the sole criterion of trutib to the understanding, he 
propounds a sort of middle course. It is necessary, he ob- 
serves, befoi'e we can infer truth, tliat there should be some 
sensible sign, alaOrirbv oTjfMov ; for, since all the knowledge we 
possess is derived from the sense, the mind must first have 
some sensible image, by which it may be led to a knowledge 
of what is latent and not perceived by sense. Hence we 

> " Pnetereundam porro non est ob earn, ftvitem in eo eet, nt bene imaginemnr, qna- 
quft est. celebritatem Organum, Rive logica tentu rult ene imprimia exuenda omnia 
Francifici Baconia Veralamii." He extola pn^udicia, ae noya« deinde notionee ideas- 
Bacon bighly, but gives an analyids of the ve ex noTis debitique fiictis experimentia 
KoTiim (hrgannm without much criticism. Indncendas. LogicaCartesii recti quidem 
De LogicaD Origine, ex. Verulamii Imitatione ab eo exorditnr, qnod 

**LQf;icaVerulamii,'' Gassendi says in an- ad bene imaginandum praTS pnejudida 

other place, ** tota ac per se ad phyaicam, exuenda, recta TecoinduendaTuIt,*' %tc^-^ 

atqne adeo ad Teritatem notitiamve renun p. 90. 
ihabemdamoontendit. PrsscipnA 
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72 GASSENDPS THEORY OF IDEAS. Part IV. 

may distinguish in ourselves a double criterion : one by which 
we perceive the sign, namely, the senses ; another by which we 
understand through reasoning the latent thing, namely, the 
intellect or rational &culty.^ This he illustrates by the pores 
of the skin, which we do not perceive, but infer their exist- 
ence by observing the permeation of moisture. 

16. In the first part of the treatise itself on Logic, to 
iflstheoiy which these two books are introductory, Gassendi 
ofidflM, ii^yg down again his favorite principle, that every 
idea in the mind is ultimately derived from the senses. But, 
while what the senses transmit are only singular ideas, the 
mind has the faculty of making general ideas out of a number 
of these singular ones when they resemble each other.' In 
this part of his Logic, he expresses himself clearly and un- 
equivocally a conceptualist. 

17. The Physics were expanded with a prodigality of learn- 
ing upon every province of nature. Gassendi is full 6f 
quotation; and his systematic method manifests the compre- 
hensiveness of his researches. In the third book of the 
second part of the third section of the Physics, he treats of 
the immateriality, and, in the fourteenth, of the immortality, 
of the soul, and maintains the affirmative of both propositions. 
This may not be what those who judge of Gassendi merely 
from his objections to the Meditations of Descartes have sup- 
posed. But a clearer insight into his metaphysical theory 
wiU be obtained from the ninth book of the same part of 
the Physics, entitled De Intellectu, on the Human Under- 
standing. 

18. Li this book, after much display of erudition on the 
And of the ^^^^ o^ philosophers, he determines the soul to be 
nature of an incorporeal substance, created by God, and infused 

"** ■ into the body, so that it resides in it as an informing 
and not merely a present nature, forma informans, et non 
simpUciter cusistens.^ He next distinguishes intellection or 
understanding from imagination or perception ; which is wor- 
thy of particular notice, because, in his controversy with Des- 
cartes, he had thrown out doubts as to any distinction betweeu 

" ?' ^;, K*"" P««W? ^ Tf}^ *ttonded gulshed the doOvrbv avfulov, the tenal- 

& " S^i '^21. . **!f P?*J5r?P*VL **' »>!« M-oclated rfgn, fhnn the unimagtnahle 

Gmmndi han been mlsundersUiod by those ouy^t. ^f puro inteUeot. m we ihaU mod 

who confound It with the merely Bensual g!^ ^ iuwuwji,, h we mamu wod 

■chool of metaphysicians. No one has s'p 98 

more clearly, or more at length, distin- $ p] ^ 
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them. We have in ourselves a kind of faculty which enables 
^Bj by means of reasoning, to understand that which by no 
endeavors we can imagine or represent to the mind.^ Of 
this, the size of the sun, or innumerable other examples, might 
be given ; the mind having no idea suggested by the imagina- 
tion of the sun's magnitude, but knowing it by a peculiar 
operation of reason. And hence we infer that the intellectual 
soul is immaterial, because it understands that which no mate- 
rial image presents to it ; as we infer also that the imaginative 
faculty is material, because it employs the images supplied by 
sense. It is true, that the intellect makes use of these sensi- 
ble images as steps towards its reasoning upon things which 
cannot be imagined ; but the proof of its immateriality is 
given by this, that it passes beyond all material images, and 
attains a true knowledge of that whereof it has no image. 

19. Buhle observes, that, in what Gassendi has said on the 
power of the mind to understand what it cannot conceive, 
there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that nothing is in the 
understanding which has not been in the sense. But, unless 
we impute repeated contradictions to this philosopher, he must 
have meant that axiom in a less extended sense than it has 
been taken by some who have since employed it By that 
which is " in the understanding," he could only intend definite 
images derived from sense, which must be present before the 
mind can exercise any faculty, or proceed to reason up to 
unimaginable things. The fallacy of the sensualist school, 
English and French, has been to conclude that we can have 
no knowledge of that which is not "• in the understanding ; " 
an inference true in the popular sense of words, but false in 
the metaphysical 

20, There is, moreover, Gassendi proceeds, a class of reflex 



1 " Itaqne eet In nobis IntelkctQs species, 
qna ntiociiiando eo proTehimnr, ut aliquld 
iotelligamns, quod iiimginftri, Tel c^Jus 
hftbera obTennatem Imagineaif quantum- 
eunqne animi Tires oontendenmus, non 
pomlmiis." . . . After instuicing the siae 
of the son, ^^poesant comdmilia sexcenta 
aflerri. . . . Teram quidem Istud sufllciat, 
nt constet quidpiam nos fnt^ligere qaod 
imaginari non Uoeat, et intellectnm ita 
esse distlnctnm a phantasia, nt onm phan- 
taala habeat materiales species, snb qoibus 
ra imaginatur. non habeat tamen Intel- 
lectos, sub qoibus res intelUffit: neque 
enlm ulkun. v. g. habet llUus nuHpiitu- 
L In i^ inteUiglt ; sed tantum 



▼1 propria, sen ratloelnando, earn esse In 
sole magnitudinem eomprahendlt, ac pari 
modo cetera. Nempe ex hoc efltcltur, nt 
rem sine specie materiall intelllgens, ease 
immatetialLi debeat; sicuti phantasia ex 
eo materialis arguitur, quod materUli 
specie ntatnr. Ac utitur quldem etkuu 
intelleetos spedebus phantasla perceptL^, 
tanquam gtadibus, ut ratiodnando asK- 
qnatur ea, quae deineepe sine speciebus 
phantamnatJsTe intelligit. sed hoc ipeum 
est quod Ulius Immaterialitatem argult, 
quod ultra omnem speciem materialem se 
prOTebat, qnidplamque oujus nuUam ha- 
beat phantaama reyera agnosoat." 
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operations, whereby the mmd understands itself and its own 
faculties, and is conscious that it is exercising such 
gutohet ttcts. And this faculty is superior to any that a 
reflecSon. ^^^^^"^ substancc possesscs ; for no body can act 
reflexly on itself, but must move from one place to 
another.* Our observation, therefore, of our own imaginings, 
must be by a power superior to imagination itself; for ima- 
gination is employed on the image, not on the perception of 
the image, since there is no image of the act of perception. 

21. The intellect also not only forms universal ideas, but 
perceives the nature of universaiity. And tliis seems pecu- 
liar to mankind ; for brutes do not show any thing more than 
a power of association by resemblance. In our own concep- 
tion of an universal, it may be urged, there is always some 
admixture of singularity, as of a particular form, magnitude, 
or color; yet we are able, Gassendi thinks, to strip the 
image successively of all these particular adjuncts.' He seems 
therefore, as has been remarked above, to have held the con- 
ceptualist theory in the strictest manner, admitting the reality 
of universal ideas even as images present to the mind. 

22. Intellection being the proper operation of the soul, it 

is needless to inquire whetlier it does this by its own 
lecTftSm nature, or by a peculiar faculty called understanding; 
imaginar jjor should wc trouble ourselves about the Aristo- 
telian distinction of the active and passive intellect.'* 
We have only to distinguish this intellection from mere con- 
ception derived from the phantasy, which is necessarily as- 
sociated with it We cannot conceive God in this life, except 
under some image thus supplied ; and it is the same with all 
other incorporeal things. Nor do we comprehend infinite 
quantities, but have a sort of confused image of indefinite 
extension. This is surely a right account of tbe matter ; and, 
if Stewai-t had paid any attention to these and several other 
passages, he could not have so much misconceived the phi- 
losophy of Gassendi. 

> " Alteram est genus reflexunm actio- > ** Kt ne instes in nobis qnoque, dnii 

num, quibus intellectuB uelpsum, suas- nnirennle oonciplmus, admiscen sempei 

que funetlonefl Inteliigit. ao spcriHtim ae allquid ringnlariUtis, ut certie magnita 

intelUgereaDimadvertit. Videlicet hoc ma> dinis, certae flgune. certi coloris, &c.. ex 

naaMtomni facilitate corpomt su peri ub; perimur tomen, niai [aic] simnl, salten 

quonimn quicquid corporeum eat. ita certo Buccoaidre vpoliari & nobis naturam quali- 

loro, rive permanenter, siTe succedenter bet spcciali magnitudlne, quaiibet speciata 

alligatum est, ut non Tenns w, sed solum figura, quolibet spedaU colore ; atque ita 

Tenus aliud diTenum a se procedere poa- de cwti'riM." 

■it." » P. 44«. 
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23. The mind, as long as it dwells in the body, seems to 
hare no intelligible species, except phantasms derived from 
sense. These he takes for impressions on the brain, driven 
to and fro by the animal spirits till they reach the phaTttcuta, 
or imaginative faculty, and cause it to imagine sensible things. 
The soul, in Gassendi's theory, consists of an incorpor^ 
part or intellect, and of a corporeal part, the phantasy or 
sensitive soul, which he conceives to be d^iffused throughout 
the body. The intellectual soul instantly perceives, by its 
union with the phantasy, the images impressed upon the 
latter, not by impulse of these sensible and material species, 
but by intuition of their images in the phantasy.^ Thus, if I 
rightly apprehend his meaning, we are to distinguish, — first, 
the species in the brain, derived from immediate sense or 
reminiscence ; secondly, the image of these conceived by the 
phantasy ; thirdly, the act of perception in the mind itself, 
by which it knows the phantasy to have imagined these 
species, and knows also the species themselves to have, or 
to have had, their external archetypes. This distinction of 
the ammus^ or reasonable, from the anima, or sensitive soul, 
he took, as he did a gi-eat part of his philosophy, from Epi- 
curus. 

24. The phantasy and intellect proceed together, so that 
they might appear at first to be the same faculty. Not only, 
however, are they different in their operation even as to 
objects -which fall under the senses, and are represented to the 
mind; but the intellect has certain operations peculiar to itself. 
Such is the apprehension of things which cannot be perceived 
by sense, as the Deity, whom, though we can only imagine as 
corporeal, we apprehend or understand to be otherwise.' He 
repeats a good deal of what he had before said on the dis- 
tinctive province of the understanding, by which we reason 
on things incapable of being imagined ; drawing several in- 
stances from the geometry of infinites, as in asymptotes, 
wherein, he says, something is always inferred by reasoning, 

1 " Bodem momento inteUeotas ob in- aUquld ultra id, quod specie imagfneTB 

timam sni pneeentiam cohcrentiainque repneeentatur, neque noa idmul eomitan- 

cum phantaria remeandem oontuetur." — tern talem ipeciem Tel Imaglnatlonem h»- 

P. 460. beat ; sed quod apprebendat, lnteUlgatv« 

* "UoceatautemprnterpbantasiAoan- allqcddfadquodapprehendendumsiTeper- 

oelloR, intellectaMiue ipdus proprium, po- ciptondom anuigere pbaatasia non poesit, 

testque adeo talifl apprahensio non Jam ut au« oninino termlnetur ad oorporum 

ima^natio, sed inteUigentla Tel intelleetio ipedem, seu imaginem, ex qua illius ope* 

did. Non quod intelleetus non acdpiat latio imaginatk) ^peUatnr." — lUd. 
ansam ab ipsa phantasia zatloeinandi esse 
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which we presume to be true, and yet cannot reach by any 
effort of the imagination.^ 

25. I have given a few extracts from Gassendi in order to 
confirm what has been said ; his writings being little 
SlJhj*S5i- ^^^ i^ England, and his philosophy not having 
understood been always represented in the same manner. De- 
y towart. g^j^jj^^ j^g^ claimed, on two occasions, the priority 
for Gassendi in that theory of the generation of ideas which 
has usually been ascribed to Locke.^ But Stewart protests 
against this alleged similarity in the tenets of the French and 
English philosophers. ** The remark," he says, " is certain- 
ly just, if restrained to Locke's doctrine as interpreted by the 
greater part of philosophers on the Continent ; but it is very 
wide of the truth, if applied to it as now explained and modi- 
fied by the most intelligent of his disciples in this country. 
The main scope, indeed, of Gassendi's argument against Dee- 
cartes is to materialize that class of our ideas which the 
Lockists as well as the Cartesians consider as the exclusive 
objects of the power of reflection^ and to show that these ideas 
are all ultimately resolvable into images or conceptions bor- 
rowed from things external.. It is not, therefore, what is 
sound and valuable in tliis part of Locke's system, but the 
errors grafted on it in the comments of some of his followers, 
that can justly be said to have been borrowed from Gassendi. 
Nor has Gassendi the merit of originality even in these 
eiTors; for scarcely a remark on the subject occurs in his 



t *< In quibufl semper aliqnid airmen- 
tando oolllgltur, quod et renun esse intel- 
Ugfmus et imwgnando non assequimur 
tsjonen.'* 

[Beniier well and clearly expressed the 
Important distiiiction between olaOrfTd 
and vovfisvat which separates the two 
schools of philosophy; and thus places 
Oflseendi ftr apart fh)m Hobbes. The pas- 
sage, however, which I shall give in French, 
cannot be more decisive than the Latin 
Kentence Just quoted. ** U ne faut pas con- 
fondre rimagination, ou pour parler rinsi, 
rintellection intuitive, ou directe, et qui 
se fidt par I'application seule de I'entende- 
ment aux phantAmes on idies de la phan- 
talsie, avec IMntelleetion pure que nous 
avoos par le ralsonnement, et que nous ti- 
rons par cons^uence. D*o^ vlent que 
ocux qui se persuadent qu'il n^y a aucune 
substuMO incorporelle, paroe quits ne con- 
^vent rien que dans une espece ou image 
corporelle, se trompent en ce quMls ne 
vpoonnoiBBent pas qu'il 7 a uoa sorte d'iili- 



telligenoe qui n'est pas imagination, k 
savoir oelle par laquelle nous connolasons 
par ralsonnement qu'il y a quelqne chose 
outre ce qui tombe sous l-imagination." — 
Abr6g6 du Systime de Gassendi, vol. ill. 
p. 14. Gassendi plainly confines idea to 
phantasy or imagination, and so far diflers 
from Locke. — 1S47.] 

* Uistoire comparie des Systtaies, 1804, 
vol. 1. p. 801 ; and Biogr. UnlverseUe, art. 
" Gassendi. '> Yet in neither of these docs 
M. Degerando advert expressly to the pe- 
culfaur resemblance between the systems 
of Gassendi and Locke, In the account they 
give of ideas of reflection. He refers, how* 
ever, to a more particular essay of hla own 
ou the Gassendian philosophy, which I 
have not seen. As to Locke's positive 
obligations to his predecessor, I should be 
perhaps inclined to doubt whether he, 
who was no great lover of lance books, haa 
read so unwieldy a work as the Syntagma 
Philoeophicum ; but the abridgment of 
Bemier would have suffloed. 
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worksy but what is copied from the accounts transmitted to us 
of the Epicurean metaphysics."^ 

26. It will probably appear to those who consider what I 
have quoted from Gassendi, that in his latest writings he did 
not differ so much from Locke, and lead the way so much to 
the school of the French metaphysicians of the eighteenth 
century, as Stewart has supposed. The resemblance to the 
Essay on the Human Understanding in several points, espe- 
cially in the important distinction of what Locke has called 
ideas of reflection from those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied. I am at the same time unable to account in a satis- 
&ctory manner for the apparent discrepancy between the lan- 
guage of Gassendi in the Syntagma Fhilosophicum, and that 
which we find in his objections to the Meditations of Des- 
cartes. No great interval of time had intervened between 
the two woiks : for his correspondence with Descartes bears 
date in 1641 ; and it appears by that with Louis, Count of 
Angouleme, in the succeeding year, that he was already em- 
ployed on the first part of the Syntagma Fhilosophicum.* 
Whether he urged some of his objections against the Carte- 
sian metaphysics with a regard to victory rather than truth, 
or, as would be the more candid and perhaps more reasonable 
hypothesis, he was induced by the acuteness of his great an- 
tagonist to review and reform his own opinions, I must leave 
to the philosophical reader.' 

27. Stewart had evidently little or no knowledge of the 
Syntagma Fhilosophicum. But he had seen an j^^^,. 
Abridgment of the Fhilosophy of Gassendi by Ber- epitome of 
nier, published at Lyons in 1678, and, fincUng in ^^^^^^^^ 
this the doctrine of Locke on ideas of reflection, conceived 
that it did not faithfully represent its own original. But this 
was hardly a very plausible conjecture ; Bemier being a man 
of considerable ability, an intimate friend of Gassendi, and 
his epitome being so &iT from concise that it extends to eight 

> Prelimiiuiry Dfasertation to Encyclo- ft letter to RiTet, ihftt be shoald not haTe 

paedia. examined so doeely the metaphj'idcs of 

s Ganendi Opera, toI. tI. p. 180. Thera Deecartes, if he had been treated by him 
letters are iDtereeting to tbon who would with u muoh poUtenera u he had ex- 
study Oie philosophy of Gassendi. p«cted. Vie de Descartes, lir. t1. The 

s Baillet, in his Life of Descartes, would retortof Descartes, '' Caro! '* (sesTol. iii. 

lead us to think that Gassendi was too of this work, p. 86) offimded Gassendi, 

much influenced by personal motives in and caused a coldness ; which, according 

writing against Descartes, who had men- to Ballet, Sorbi^re aggraTated, acting a 

tioned the phenomena of parhelia, without treacherous part in exasperating the nund 

alluding to a di ss er ta tion of Gassendi on of Gassendi. 
the sul^t. The latter, it seems, owns in 
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small volumes. Having not indeed collated the two books, 
but read them within a short interval of time, I can say that 
Bernier has given a faithful account of the philosophy of Gas- 
sendi, as it is contained in the Syntagma Philosophicum, — for 
he takes notice of no other work ; nor has he here added any 
thing of his own. But in 1682 he published another little 
book, entitled Doutes de M. Bernier sur quelquea uns des 
principaux Chapitres de son Abreg6 de la Philbsophie de 
Gassendi. One of these doubts relates to the existence of 
space ; and in another place he denies the reality of eternity 
or abstract duration. Bernier observes, as Descartes had 
done, that it is vain and even dangerous to attempt a defini- 
tion of evident things, such as motion, because we are apt to 
mistake a definition of the word for one of the thing ; and 
philosophers seem to conceive that motion is a real being, 
when they talk of a billiard-ball communicating or losing it^ 

28. The Cartesian philosophy, which its adversaries had 
Process of ©xpectcd to expire with its founder, spread more and 
Cartesian more after his death ; nor had it ever depended on 
philosophy. ^^^ personal favor or popularity of Descartes, since 
he did not possess such except with a few friends. The 
churches and schools of Holland were full of Cartesians. 
The old scholastic philosophy became ridiculous : its distinc- 
tions, its maxims, were laughed at, as its adherents complain ; 
and probably a more fatal blow was given to the Aristotelian 
system by Descartes than even by Bacon. The Cartesian theo- 
ries were obnoxious to the rigid class of theologians ; but two 
parties of considerable importance in Holland, the Arminians 
and the Coccejans, generally espoused the new philosophy. 
Many speculations in theology were immediately connected 
with it, and it acted on the free and scrutinizing spirit 
which began to sap the bulwarks of established orthodoxy. 
The Cartesians were denounced in ecclesiastical synods, and 
were hardly admitted to any ofiice in the church. They were 
condemned by several universities, and especially by that of 
Leyden in 1678,* for the position that the truth of Scripture 

> ETen Oanendi h«s defined duration grottnd that it was an innoTation on tb^ 

" an incorporoal flowing exteosioa,'" which Aristotelian philosophy so long received ; 

ifl a good instance of the success tliat can and ordained, — *^ ut in Aeademia int7« 

attend such definitions of simple ideas. Aristotelicse philosophise limites, quse hio 

[Though this Is not a proper definition hactenus reoepta fait, nos contineamus, 

of duration, it Is, perhaps, not ill ex- utque in posterum neo philosophise, ne- 

pressed as an analf^y. — 1847.] que nominis Oartesiani in disputationlbus, 

* Leyden liad coudemned the whole loctlonibus aut pubiicis aliis exercitiis, neo 

Cartesiaa system as oarly as 1661, on the pro neo contra mentio flat." Utrecht, in 
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must be proved by reason. Nor were they less exposed to 
persecution in France.^ 

29. The Cartesian philosophy, in one sense, carried in itself 
the seeds of its own decline ; it was the ScyUa of many dogs ; 
it taught men to think for themselves, and to think often bet- 
ter than Descartes had done. A new eclectic philosophy, or 
rather the genuine spirit of free inquiry, made Cartesianism 
cease as a sect, though it left much that had been introduced 
by it. We owe thanks to these Cartesians of the seventeenth 
century for their strenuous assertion of reason against pre- 
scriptive authority : the latter part of this age was signalized 
by the overthrow of a despotism which had fought every incli 
in its retreat ; and it was manifestly after a struggle, on the 
Continent, with this new philosophy, that it was ultimately 
vanquished.* 

30. The Cartesian writers of France, the Low Countries, 
and Germany, were numerous and respectable. La LaForgs; 
Forge of Saumur first developed the theory of oc- **«*■• 
casional causes to explain the union of soul and body, 
wherein he was followed by Geulinx, Regis, Wittich, anl 
Malebranche.' But this and other innovations displeased the 
stricter Cartesians, who did not find them in their master. 
Clauberg in Germany, Clerselier in France, Le Grand in the 
Low Countries, should be mentioned among the leaders of 
the school. But no one has left so comprehensive a statement 
and defence of Cartesianism as Jean Silvain Regis, whose 

1644. had gone Ikrther ; and her decree Is 
coucoed in termB which might have been 
naed by any one who wished to ridicule 
unlTerrity prejudice by a forgery. '^Re- 
jioero noram ifitam philoiiophiam, primo 
quia Teteri phUoeophine, quam Academis 
toto orbi terFarum hacteniu optimo con- 
dlio docuere, adrermiturf Basque funda- 
menta subTertit ; deinde quia JuTentutem 
a Teterl et aana philoeophla arertit, inipe> 
ditquo quo minua ad eulinen erudittonU 
praveAatur; eo qnod idtiuii preeuniptn 
philoiiophias adminiculo teehnologemata 
m auetorttm lihris prqfessontmque lectio^ 
nibus et disputationibus itsUeUa, pereipert 
9eguit; postremo quod ex eadeiu varise 
f ilMe et abeurdie opiniones partim constg- 
nantur, partim ab improTida juventute de- 
dnci ponint pugnantes ciun caeteris diiici- 
plinis et fhcultattbus, atque Imprimin cum 
ortbodoza theologia ; cenwre i^tur et sta- 
toereomnes philceophiam in hac Aeademia 
docentee impostorum a tali instituto et 
inoepto abetinere debere, contentoa modica 
UbtrtaU dtMuntUTuU in aingularibua non- 



nuIUs oplnionibua ad allamm oelebtium 
Academiarum exemplum hie usitata, ita 
ut Teteris et receptn ptiiloeophUD ftinda 
menta non labe&ctent." — Tepel. Hist. 
Philos. GartetlanK, p. 76. 

> An account of the manner in which 
the Cartedanfl were haraamd through the 
Jesuits is given by M. Courin in the Jour 
nal des Savans, March. 1888. 

s For the &te of the Cartesian phUoso- 
phy in the Ufe of its founder, see the life 
of Descartes by Balllet, 2 toIs. in quarto, 
which he afterwards abridged in 12mo. 
After the death of Descartes, it may be 
best traced by means of Brncker. Buhle,a4 
usual, is a mere copyist of his predecessor. 
Ho has, however, e^ven a ftiUer account 
of Regie. A contemporary HlBtor}' of Car- 
tesian Philosophy by Tepel contains rather 
a neatly written summary of the contro- 
▼ersies it excited, both in the Uftthne of 
Descartes and Ibr a few vears afterwards. 

s Toinemann (Manuel de la Philosophic, 
li. 99) ascribes this theory to Qeulinz. See 
alao Brooker, r. 704. 
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Systeme de la Philosophie, in three quarto volumes, appeared 
at Paris in 1690. It is divided into four parts, on Logic, 
MetapbyBics, Physics, and Ethics. In the three latter. Regis 
claims nothing as his own, except some explanations : ^ All 
that I have said being due to M. Descailes, whose method 
and principles I have followed, even in explanations that ai-e 
different from his own." And in his Logic he professes to 
have gone little beyond the author of the Art de Penser.* 
Notwithstanding this rare modesty. Regis is not a writer un- 
worthy of being consulted by the studious of philosophy, nor 
deficient in clearer and faller statements than ¥dll always be 
found in Descartes. It might even be said, that he has many 
things which would be sought in vain through his master's 
writings, though I am unable to prove that they might not be 
traced in those of the intermediate Cartesians. Though our 
limits will not permit any iurther account of Regis, I wiU 
give a few passages in a note.' 

31. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, a man of more general 

Huet'8 cen- erudition than philosophical acuteness, yet not quite 

sure of Car- without this, arraigned the whole theory in his Cen- 

sura Philosophise Cartesians. He had been for 

many years, as he tells us, a favorer of Cartesianism ; but his 



I It is lemarkabto that Begb says no* 
thing aboat flgures and modes of iiyllo- 
gism : '^ Noiu ne dirons rien dee figures ni 
des syllogismes en g^niral ; car bien que 
tout cela pubse iienrir de quelque choee 
pour la speculation de la loglque, il n'est 
au moins d'aucun usage pour la pratique, 
laqueUe est Tunique but que nous nous 
sommes propose dans ce traits." — p. 87. 

* RegiB, in imitation of his master, and 
perhaps with more clearness, observes that 
our knowledge of our own existence is not 
derived ttom reasoning, " mais par une con- 
noissance simple et int^rieure, qui pr6e^de 
toutes les connoissanres acqulses, et que 
j'appelle conscience. £n emt, quand Je 
dis que je connois ou que je crols connoitre,' 
cey« pr^uppoae lui-mSme mon existence, 
itant impossible que je connoisse, ou seule- 
ment que je croie eounoitre, et que je ne 
sois pas quelque chose d'exiMtant." — p. 68. 
The Cartesian paradox, as it at first ap- 
pears, that thinking is tiie essence of the 
soul, R^gis has explained away. After 
coming to the conclusion, " Je suis done 
une pens^/' he Immediately corrects him- 
self: *' Cependant je orains encore de me 
d^flnir mal, quand je dis que je suis une 
pens^, qui a la proprl6t6 de douter et 
d'avoir de la certitude ; car quelle appa- 
renoe y a-t-U que ma natun, qui doit itre 



une chose fixe et permanente, consistc 
dans la penste, puisque je sais par expe- 
rience que mes pens^es sont dans un flux 
continuel, et que je ne pense jamais 4 la 
mfime choee deux momens de suite ; mais 
quand je consid^re la difficult^ de plus 
pres, je con^is ais^ment qu'elle vient de 
ce que le mot de penxfe est Equivoque, et 
que je m'en sen indifE&remment pour sig- 
nifler la pens^e qui constitue ma nature, 
et pour dteigner les diff^rentes manieree 
d'Stre de cette pensde; ce qui est une 
erreur extreme, car il y a cette difference 
entre la pens^ qui constitue ma nature, 
et les pens^es qui n^en sont que les ma- 
niires d'etre, que la premiere est une pen- 
s^e fixe et permanente, et que les autres 
sont des pensees changeantes et passagures. 
C'est pourquoi, afln de donner une idie 
exacte de ma nature, je dirai que je suis 
une pens^e qui existe en dle-meme, et qui 
est le sujet de toutes mes manieres de 
penser. Je dis que je suis une pens6e 
pour marquer ce que la pens6e qui con- 
stitue ma nature a de commun avec la 
pens6e en general qui comprend sous soi 
toutes les manieres particuliires de pen- 
ser : et j'ajoute, qui existe en olle-mlme, 
et qui est le siget de differentes manieres 
de penser, pour designer ce que cette pen- 
ate a de particpUer qu* la distingue de 
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retractation is yerj complete. It cannot be denied, that Huet 
strikes well at the vulnerable parts of the Cartesian meta- 
physics, and exposes their alternate scepticism and dogmatism 
with some justice. In other respects he displays an inferior 
knowledge of the human mind and of the principles of reason- 
ing to Descartes. He repeats Grassendi's cavil, that <' Cogito, 
ergo sum," involves the truth of " Quod cogitat, est." The 
Cartesians, Huet observes, assert the major, or universal, to be 
deduced from the minor ; which, though true in things known 
by induction, is not so in propositions necessarily known, or 
as the schools say, d priori^ as that the whole is greater 
than its part It is not, however, probable that Descartes 
would have extended his reply to Gassendi's criticism so far 
as this : some have referred our knowledge of geometrical 
axioms to mere experience, but this seems not agreeable to 
the Cartesian theory. 

32. The influence of the Cartesian philosophy was dis- 
played in a treatise of deserved reputation, L'Art Port-iioyai 
de Penser, often called the Port-Royal Logic. It ''*^- 
seems to have been the work of Antony Arnauld, with some 
assistance, perhaps, by Nicole. Arnauld was not an entire 
Cartesian ; he had himself been engaged in controversy with 
Descartes : but his understanding was clear and calm, his love 
of truth sincere, and he could not avoid recognizing the vast 



1a pensAe en g£n£nl, tu qn'elle n'eziste 
que dans Pentaadement ds oelol qui U 
con<*oifc aioBi que toutes lea ftutrefl nfttures 
uoiveneUes. " — p. 70. 

ETery mode suppoees a Bubetanoe wherein 
It exists. From this axiom, Regis deduces 
the ofetJectiTe bdng of space, because we 
hare the ideas of length, breadth, and 
depth, which cannot belong to ourralTes, 
our souls having none of these properties ; 
nor could the ideas be suggested by a 
superior bdng, if space did not exist, be- 
cause they would be the repreeentationa 
of nonentity, which is Impossible. But 
this transcendental proof is too subtle for 
the world. 

It Is an axiom of Regis, that we only 
know things without us by means of ideas, 
and that things of which we have no 
ideas are in rof^rd to us as if they did not 
exist at all. Another axiom is, that all 
ideas, consideied in respect to thdr repre> 
sentatire property, depend on objects as 
their types, or causes extmplaires. And 
a third, that the cause exemplaire of 
ideas must contain all the properties which 
the ideas represent. These axioms, ac- 



cording to him, are the bases of all cer- 
tainty in physical truth. From the second 
axiom he deduces the ofa|}ectiyity or cause 
exempUare of his idea of a perfect being ; 
and his proof seems at least more clearly 
put than bpr Descartes. Erery idea im- 
plies an objective reality: for otherwise 
there would be an effect without a cause. 
Tet in this we have the sophisms and bil- 
ging of quwtlons of which we may see 
many instances in Spinosa. 

In the second part of the first book of 
his metaphysics. Regis treats of the union 
of soul and body, and concludes that the 
motions of the body only act on the soul 
by a special will of Ood, who has deter- 
mined to produce certain thoughts simul- 
taneously with certain bodily motions. — 
p. 124. God is the efficient first cause of 
all eflfocts ; his creatures are but secondarily 
efficient. But, as they act immediately, 
we may ascribe all model beings to the 
efficiency of second causes. And he pre- 
fers this expresrion to that of occasional 
causes, usual among the Cartesians, be- 
cause he &ncieB the latter rather deroga- 
tory to the fixed will of Ood. 
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superiority of the new philosophy to that received in the 
schools. This logic, accordingly, is perhaps the first regular 
treatise on that science that contained a protestation, though 
in very moderate language, against the Aristotelian method. 
The author tells us, that, afler some douht, he had resolved 
to insert a few things rather troublesome and of little value, 
such as the rules of conversion and the demonstration of the 
syllogistic figures, chiefly as exercises of the understanding, 
for which difficulties are not without utility. The method of 
syllogism itself he deems little serviceable in the discovery 
of truth ; while many things dwelt upon in books of logic, 
such as the ten categories, rather injure than improve the 
reasoning faculties, because they accustom men to satisfy 
themselves with words, and to mistake a long catalogue of 
arbitrary definitions for real knowledge. Of Aristotle he 
speaks in more honorable terms than Bacon had done before, 
or than Malebranche did afterwards; acknowledging the 
extraordinary merit of some of his writings, but pointing out 
with an independent spirit his failings as a master in the art 
of I'easoning. 

33. The first part of L*Art de Penser is almost entirely 
metaphysical, in the usual sense of that word. It considers 
ideas in their nature and origin, in the chief differences of the 
objects they represent, in their simplicity or composition, in 
their extent, as universal, particular, or singular ; and, lastly, 
in their distinctness or confusion. The word "idea," it is 
observed, is among those which are so clear that we cannot 
explain them by means of others, because none can be more 
clear and simple than themselves.^ But here it may be 
doubtful whether the sense in which the word is to be taken 
must strike every one in the same way. The clearness of a 
word does not depend on its association with a distinct con- 
ception in our own minds, but on the generality of this same 
association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously than 
this author distinguished between imagination and intellection, 
though he gives the name of idea to both. Many suppose, 
he says, that they cannot conceive a thing when they cannot 
imagine it But we cannot imagine a figure of 1,000 sides, 
though we can conceive it and reason upon it. We may, 
indeed, get a confused image of a figure with many sides ; but 
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these are no more 1,000 than they are 999. Thus also we 
have ideas of thinking, affirming, denying, and the like, though 
we have no imagination of these operations. By ideas, there- 
fore, we mean, not images painted in the fancy, but all that is 
in our minds when we say that we conceive any thing, in 
whatever manner we may conceive it. Hence it is easy 
to judge of the falsehood of some opinions held in this age. 
One philosopher has advanced, that we have no idea of 6^ ; 
another, that all reasoning is but an assemblage of words con- 
nected by an affirmation. He glances here at Gassendi and 
Hobbes.^ Far irom all our ideas coming irom the senses, as 
the Aristotelians have said, and as Gassendi asserts in his 
Logic, we may say, on the contrary, that no idea in our minds 
is derived from the senses except occasionally (par occasion) ; 
that is, the movements of the brain, whidi is all that the 
organs of sense can affect, give occasion to the soul to form 
different ideas which it would not otherwise form, though 
these ideas have scarce ever any resemblance to what occurs 
in the organs of sense and in the brain, and though there are 
also very many ideas, which, deriving nothing from any bodily 
image, cannot without absurdity be referred to the senses.* 
This is perhaps a clearer statement of an important truth 
than will be found in Malebranche, or in Descartes himself. 

35. In the second part, Amauld treats of words and propo- 
sitions. Much of it may be reckoned more within the pro- 
vince of grammar than of logic. But as it is inconvenient to 
refer the student to works of a different class, especially if 
it should be the case that no good grammars, written with 
a regard to logical principles, were then to be found, this can- 
not justly be made an objection. In the latter chapters of 
this second part, he comes to much that is strictly logical, and 
taken from ordinary books on that science. The third part 
relates to syUogisms; and notwithstanding the author's low 
estimation of that method, in comparison with the general 
regard for it in the schools, he has not omitted the common 
explanations of mood and figure, ending with a concise but 
good account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled. On Method, and 

1 The reflection on Geawndi la ft mere had himself been to blame In thia oontro- 

caTil, aa will appear by mnarking what he Teray tiith the fcther of the new phttoao- 

haa really aaid. and which we haTa quoted phy. and the diaciplca (callfaig the author 

a few pagea 9bon. The Cartealana were of L' Art de Penaer anch In a general aenae) 

raaolnte in naing one aenae of the word retaliated by equal captdousneaa. 

** idea," while Oaaaendi used another. He > G. 1. 
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contains the principles of connected reasoning, which he 
justly observes to be more important than the rules of single 
syllogisms, wherein few make any mistake. The laws of 
demonstration given by Pascal are here laid down with sOme 
enlargement. Many observations not wholly bearing on mere- 
ly logical proof are found in this part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Royal Logic, though not perhaps very much 
read in England, has always been reckoned among the best 
works in tlmt science, and certainly had a great influence in 
rendering it more metaphysical, more ethical (for much is 
said by Amauld on the moral discipline of the mind in order 
to fit it for the investigation of truth), more exempt from 
technical barbarisms, and trifling definitions and divisions. It 
became more and more acknowledged, that the rules of syllo- 
gism go a very little way in rendering the mind able to follow 
a course of inquiry without error, much less in assisting it to 
discover truth ; and that even their vaunted prerogative of 
securing us from fallacy is nearly ineffectual in exercise. 
The substitution of the French language, in its highest polish, 
for the uncouth Latinity of the Aristotelians, was another 
advantage of which the Cartesian school legitimately availed 
themselves. 

38. Malebranche, whose Recherche de la V^rit^ was pub- 
Maie- lished in 1674, was a warm and sdmost enthusiastic 
branche. admirer of Descartes ; but his mind was independent, 
searching, and fond of its own inventions: he acknowledged no 
master, and in some points dissents from the Cartesian school. 
His natural temperament was sincere and rigid: he judges 
the moral and intellectual failings of mankind with a severe 
scrutiny, and a contemptuousne^s not generally unjust in itself, 
but displaying too great confidence in his own superiority. 
This was enhanced by a religious mysticism, which enters, as 
an essential element, into his philosophy of the mind. The 
fame of Malebranche, and still more the popularity in modem 
times of his Search for Truth, has been affected by that pecu- 
liar hypothesis, so mystically expressed, the seeing all things in 
God, which has been more i-emembered than any other part 
of that treatise. " The union,'* he says, " of the soul to God 
is the only means by which we acquire a knowledge of truth. 
This union has indeed been rendered so obscure by original 
sin, that few can understand what it means : to those who 
follow blindly the dictates of sense and passion, it appears 
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imaginarj. The same cause has so fortified the conDection 
between the soul and bodj, that we look on them as one 
substance, of which the latter is the principal part And 
hence we may all fear, that we do not well discern the con- 
fused sounds with which the senses fill the imagination from 
that pure voice of truth which speaks to the soul. The body 
speaks louder than God himself; and our pride makes us 
presumptuous enough to judge without waiting for those 
words of truth, without which we cannot truly judge at all. 
And the present work," he adds, "may give evidence of 
this ; for it is not published sb being infaUible. But let my 
readers judge of my opinions according to the dear and 
distinct answers they shall receive from the only Lord of 
all men, after they shall have interrogated him by paying a 
serious attention to the subject" This is a strong evidence 
of the enthusiastic confidence in supernatural illumination 
which belongs to Malebranche, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool and acute rea- 
soning as his writings contain. 

39. The Recherche de la V^rit^ is in six books ; the first 
five on the errors springing from the senses, from the 
imagination, from the understanding, from the na- ^^"^ 
tural inclinations, and from the passions. The sixth con- 
tains the method of avoiding these, which, however, has 
been anticipated in great measure throughout the preced- 
ing. Malebranche has many repetitions, but little, I think, 
that can be called digressive ; though he takes a large range 
of illustration, and dwells rather diffusely on topics of sub- 
ordinate importance. His style is admirable ; clear, precise, 
elegant ; sparing in metaphors, yet not wanting them in due 
place; warm, and sometimes eloquent; a little redundant, but 
never passionate or declamatory. 

40. £rror, according to Malebranche, is the source of all 
human misery: man is miserable because he is a sketch of 
sinner, and he would not sin if he did not consent to ^ thecay. 
err. For the will alone judges and reasons, the understand- 
ing only perceives things and their relations, — a deviation 
from common language, to say the least, that seems quite 
unnecessary.^ The will is active and free ; not that we can 
avoid willing our own happiness ; but it possesses a power of 
turning the understanding towards such objects as please us, 

i L. i. e. a. 
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and commanding it to examine every thing thoroughly, else 
we should be perpetually deceived, and without remedy, by 
the appearances of truth. And this b'berty we should use on 
every occasion : it is to become slaves, against the will of 
God, when we acquiesce in false appearances ; but it is in 
obedience to the voice of eternal truth which speaks within 
us, that we submit to those secret reproaches of reason, which 
accompany our refusal to yield to evidence. There are, 
therefore, two fundamental rules, — one for science, the other 
for morals : never to give an entire consent to any proposi- 
tions, except those which are so evidently true that we cannot 
refuse to admit them without an internal uneasiness and 
reproach of our reason ; and never fully to love any thing 
which we can abstain from loving without remorse. We may 
feel a great inclination to consent absolutely to a probable 
opinion ; yet, on reflection, we shall find that we are not com- 
pelled to do so by any tacit self-reproach if we do not. 
And we ought to consent to such probable opinions for the 
time until we have more fully examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses; 4nd, if they 
had been given us to discover truth, it is through vision that 
we should have done it But it deceives us in all that it 
represents ; in the size of bodies, their figures and motions, in 
liglit and colors. None of these are such as they appear, as 
he proves by many obvious instances. Thus we measure thei 
velocity of motion by duration of time, and extent of space ; 
but of duration the mind can form no just estimate, and the 
eye cannot determine equality of spaces. The diameter of 
the moon is greater by measurement when she is high in the 
heavens : it appears greater to our eyes in the horizon.* On 
sdl sides we are beset with error through our senses. Not 
that the sensations themselves, properly speaking, deceive us. 
We are not deceived in supposing that we see an orb of light 
before the sun has risen above the horizon, but in supposing 
that what we see is the sun itself. Were we even delirious, 
we should see and feel what our senses present to us, though 
our judgment as to its reality would be erroneous. And this 
judgment we may withhold by assenting to nothing without 
perfect certainty. 

42. It would have been impossible for a man endowed with 

^ L. i. 0. 9. Malebranehe was engaged afterwards In a oontroretsy wiUi B«|i^ on 
this partionlar questloa of the hoxiaontal moon. 
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such intrepiditj and acuteness as Malebranche to overlook tho 
question, so naturallj raised by this sceptical theory, as to 
the objective existence of an external world There is no 
necessary connection, he observes, between the presence of an 
idea in the soul, and the existence of the thing which it 
represents ; as dreams and delirium prove. Yet we may be 
oonfidenty that extension, figure, and movement do generally 
exist without us when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary: we are not deceived in believing their reality, 
though it is very difficult to prove it But it is far other- 
wise with colors, smeUs, or sounds ; for these do not exist at 
all beyond the mind. This he proceeds to show at considera- 
ble length.^ In one of the illustrations subsequently written 
in order to obviate objections, and subjoined to the Recherche 
de la Verity, Malebranche comes again to this problem of 
the reality of matter, and concludes by subverting every 
argument in its favor, except what he takes to be the 
assertion of Scripture. Berkeley, who did not see this in 
the same light, had scarcely a step to take in his own 
famous th^yry, which we may consider as having been an- 
ticipated by Malebranche, with the important exception that 
what was only scepticism, and denial of certainty, in the one, 
became a positive and dogmatic affirmation in the other. 

43. In all our sensations, he proceeds to show, there are 
four things distinct in themselves, but whiclu examined as 
they arise simultaneously, we are apt to confound : these are 
the action of the object, the efiPect upon the organ of sense, 
the mere sensation, and the judgment we form as to its cause. 
We &11 into errors as to all these, confounding the sensation 
with the action of bodies, as when we say there is heat in the 
fire, or color in the rose ; or confounding the motion of the 
nerves with sensation, as when we refer heat to the hand ; but 
most of all, in drawing mistaken inferences as to the nature of 
objects from our sensations.^ It may be here remarked, that 
what Malebranche has properly called the judgment of the 
mind as to the cause of its sensations, is precisely what Reid 
denominates perception ; a term less clear, and which seems 
to have led some of his school into important errors. The 
language of the Scottish philosopher appears to imply that he 
considered perception as a distinct and original faculty of the 
mind, rather than what it is, — a complex operation of the judg< 

1 L. I. c. 10. « c. 12 
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PERCEPTION. 



Part IV. 



ment and memorj-, applying knowledge already acquired by 
experience. Neither be, nor bifl disciple Stewart, tbougb 
aware of the mistakes that have arisen in this province of 
metaphysics by selecting our instances from the phenomena 
of vision instead of the other senses, have avoided the same 
source of error. The sense of sight has the prerogative of 
enabling us to pronounce instantly on the external cause 
of our sensation ; and this perception is so intimately blend- 
ed with the sensation itself, that it does not imply in our 
minds, whatever may be the case with young cluldren, the 
east consciousness of a judgment. But we need only make 
our experiment upon sound or smell, and we shall at once 
acknowledge that there is no sort of necessary connection 
between the sensation and our knowledge of its correspond- 
ing external object. We hear sounds continually which we 
are incapable of referring to any particular body ; nor does 
any one, I suppose, deny that it is by experience alone we 
learn to pronounce, wiUi more or less of certainty accord- 
ing to its degree, on the causes finom which these sensations 
proceed.^ 



1 [The iroid " perception " hu not, In 
this panage, been used in its most ap- 

{)rov^ sense; but the language of phi- 
osophers is not nnlftmn. Locke often con- 
founds perception with sensation, so as to 
employ the words indifferently. But this 
is not the case when he writes with atten- 
tion. " The ideas," he says, "we receive 
flrom sensation are often in grown people 
altered by the Judgment wlthput our 
taking notice of it ;" instancing a globe, 
" of wliich the idea imprinted in our own 
mind is of a flat circle variously shadowed ; 
but we, having been by use accustomed to 
proeive what kind of appearance convex 
bodies are wont to make in us, what altera- 
tions are made in the reflections of light 
by the diSsivnce of the sensible figures of 
bodies, the judgment presently, by an 
habitujal custom, alters the appearances 
of things into their causes ; so that, firom 
that which truly is variety of shadow or 
color, collecting the figure, it makes it pass 
for a mark of a figure, and Arames to itself 
the perception of a convex figure and an 
uniform color, when the idea we receive 
from thence is only a plane variously 
colored." — B. ii. ch. 9. M. Cousin, there- 
fore, is hardly just in saying that " per^ 
ception, according to Locke, does nothing 
but perceive the sensation,— it is hardly 
more than an effect of the sensation." — 
Cours de THist. de la Philosophie. vol. ii. 
p. 186, edit. 1829. Doubtless perception 



is ttie tiffeet of sensation ; but Locke ex 
tends the word, in this peMsge at least, to 
much of which mere sensanon has only 
ftimished the materials, to the inferences 
derived from experience. Later metaphy- 
dciana limit more essentially the use of 
the word. " La perception," says M. de 
R6musat, " dans sa plus grande complicity, 
n'est que la distinction mentale de Tobjet 
de la sensation." — Essais de Philosophie, 
vol. ii. p. 872. Kant, with his usual 
acuteness of discrimination, analyses the 
process. We have, first, the phenomenon, 
or appearance of the object, under which 
he comprehends the impression made on 
the organ of sense ; secondly, the sensa- 
tion itself; thirdly, the representation of 
the ottJMt by the mind; fourthly, the 
reference of this representation to the ob- 
ject. And there may be, but not neces- 
sarily, the conception or knowledge of 
what the object is. Id., vol. i. p. 270. 
Locke sometimes seems to use the word 
" perception " for the third of those ; Reid 
very frequently for the fourth. In his 
first work, indeed, the Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, he expressly distinguishes 
perception flcom " that knowledge of the 
otgects of sense, which is got by reasoning. 
There is no reasoning in perception. The 
belief which is hnplied in it is the eflbct of 
instinct." — Chap. vi. § 20. But, in &ct, 
he limits the strict province of perception 
to the primary qualities of matter, and to 
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44. Sensation he defines to be " a modification of the soul 
in relation to something which passes in the body to which she 
is united." These sensations we know by experience ; it is 
idle to go about defining or explaining them ; this cannot be 
done by words. It is an error, according to Malebranche, 
to believe that all men have like sensations from the same 
objects. In this he goes farther than Pascal, who thinks it 
probable that they have ; while Malebranche holds it indubi- 
table, from the organs of men being constructed differently, 
that they do not receive similar impressions, instancing music, 
some smells and flavors, and many other things of the same 
kind. But it is obvious to reply, that he has argued from the 
exception to the rule ; the great majority of mankind agreeing 
as to musical sounds (which is the strongest case that can be 
put against his paradox) and most other sensations. That the 
sensations of different men, subject to such exceptions, if not 
strictly alike, are, so to say, in a constant ratio, seems as indis- 
putable as any conclusion we can draw from their testimony. 

45. The second book of Malebranche's treatise relates to 
the imagination, and the errors connected with it. <<The 
imagination consists in the power of the mind to form images 
of objects by producing a change in the fibres of that part of 
the brain, which may be called principal because it corre- 
sponds with sdl parts of the body, and is the place where the 
soul, if we may so speak, immediately resides." This he sup- 
poses to be where all the filaments of the brain terminate ; so 
difficult was it, especially in that age, for a philosopher who 



the idea of ipaM. Both Locke and Rdd, 
however, eometimeB extend it to the con- 
ception or knowledge of the actual object. 
We have Just quoted a paasage froni Locke. 
" In two of onr senses," says Reid, *' touch 
and taste, there must be an immediate 
application of the otgeet to the organ ; in 
the other three, the object is perceived at a 
distance, but still by means of a medium 
by which some impression is made upon 
the organ." — LiteUect. Powers, Essay II. 
ch. 1i. But perception of the object, 
through the oi^^ns of sound, smell, ana 
taste, must of necessity impl^ a knowledge 
of it derived from experience. Those 



». by themselves, give us no percep- 
tion of external things. But the word has 
one meaning in modem philoeophy, and 
another in popular usage, which ptiiloso- 
phers sometimes inadvertently follow. In 
the first it is a mere r^rence of the sensa- 
tion to some external object, more definite 
in sij^t, somewhat less so in touch, and 



not at aD in the three other senses. In 
the other it is a reference of the sensation 
to a known ottject. and in all the senses : 
we perceive an oak-tree, the striking of 
the clock, the perfume of a violet. The 
more philosophical sense of the word " per- 
ception" limits greatly the extent of the 
fiiculty. "We perceive," says Sir W. 
Hamilton, on the passage last quoted from 
Reid, " nothing but what is in relation to 
the oi^n; and nothing is in relation 
to the organ that is not present to it. All 
the senses are, in fiust, modifications of 
touch, as Pemocritus of old taught. We 
reach the distant reality, not by sense, not 
by perception, but by inference." Brown 
had said the same. This has been, in the 
case of sight, controverted by Dr. Whewell ; 
but wheth^ we see objects, strictly speak- 
ing, at a distance, or on the retina, it is 
evident that we do not know tohai thev 
are, till we have been taught by experi- 
ence.— 1847.] 
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had the clearest perception of the souPs immaterialitj to free 
himself from the analogies of extended presence and material 
impulse. The imagination, he says, comprehends two things ; 
the action of the will, and the obedience of the animal spirits 
which trace images on the brain. The power of conception 
depends partly upon the strength of those animal spirits, 
partly on the qualities of the brain itself. For just as the 
size, the depth, and the clearness of the lines in an engraving 
depend on the force with which the graver acts, and on the 
obedience which the copper yields to it, so the depth and 
clearness of the traces of the imagination depend on the force 
of the animal spirits, and on the constitution of the fibres of 
the brain ; and it is the difference of these which occasions 
almost the whole of that vast inequality which we find in the 
capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather specious hypothesis, which, 
in the present more advanced state of physiology, a philosopher 
might not in all points reject, but would certainly not assume, 
is spread out by Malebranche over a large part of his work, 
and especially the second book. The delicacy of the fibres 
of the brain, he supposes, is one of the chief causes of our 
not giving sufficient application to difficult subjects. Women 
possess this delicacy, and hence have more intelligence than 
men as to all sensible objects ; but whatever is abstract is to 
them incomprehensible. The fibres are soft in children, and 
become stronger with age, the greatest perfection of the un- 
derstanding being between thirty and fifty; but with preju- 
diced men, and especially when diey are advanced in life, the 
hardness of the cerebral fibre confirms them in error. For 
we can understand nothing without attention, nor attend 
to it without having a strong image in the brain ; nor can 
that image be formed without a suppleness and susceptibility 
of motion in the brain itself. It is, therefore, highly useful to 
get the habit of thinking on all subjects, and thus to give the 
brain a facility of motion analogous to that of the fingers in 
playing on a musical instrument ; and this habit is best ac- 
quired by seeking truth in difficult things while we are young, 
because it is then that the fibres are most easily bent in.sJl 
directions.* 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as it has been by Male- 
branche, goes very great lengths in asserting not merely a 

> L. U. 0. 1. 
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connection between the cerebral motions and the operations of 
the mind, but something like a subordination of the latter to a 
plastic power in the animal spirits of the brain. For if the 
differences in the intellectual powers of mankind, and also, as 
he afterwards maintains, in their moral emotions, are to be 
accounted for by mere bodilj configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked indiyiduality of consciousness 
seems to be left to the immaterial principle. No one, how- 
ever, whether he were staggered bj this difficulty or not, had 
a more decided conviction of the essential distinction between 
mind and matter than this disciple of Descartes. The soul, he 
says, does not become body, nor the body soul, by their union. 
Each substance remains as it is ; the soul incapable of exten- 
sion and motion, the body incapable of thought and desire. 
All the alliance between soul and body which is knpwn to us 
consists in a natural and mutual correspondence of the 
thoughts of the former with the traces on the brain, and of 
its emotions with the traces of the animal spirits. As soon as 
the soul receives new ideas, new traces are imprinted on the 
brain ; and, as soon as external objects imprint new traces, 
the soul receives new ideas. Not that it contemplates these 
traces, for it has no knowledge of them ; nor that the traces 
contain the ideas, since they have no relation to them ; nor 
that the soul receives her ideas ftom the traces, for it is incon- 
ceivable that the soul should receive any thing from the body, 
and become more enlightened, as some philosophers (meaning 
Gassendi) express it, by turning itself towards the phantasms 
in the brain. Thus, also, when the soul wills that the arm 
should move, the arm moves, though she does not even know 
what else is necessary for its motion ; and thus, when the 
animal spirits are put into movement, the soul is disturbed, 
though she does not even know that there are animal spirits 
in the body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is important to 
familiarize to our minds; and those who reflect upon them 
will neither fall into the gross materialism to which many 
ph3rsiologists appear prone, nor, on the other hand, out of fear 
of allowing too much to the bodily organs, reject any sufficient 
proof that may be adduced for the relation between the cere- 
bral system and the intellectual processes. These opposite 
errors are by no means uncommon in the present age. But, 
without expressing an opinion on that peculiar hypothesis 
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which is generallj called phrenology, we might ask whether it 
is not quite as conceivable, that a certain state of portions of 
the brain may be the antecedent condition of memory or ima- 
gination, as that a certain state of nervous filaments may be, 
what we know it is, an invariable antecedent of sensation. In 
neither instance can there be any resemblance or proper 
representation of the organic motion transferred to the soul ; 
nor ought we to employ, even in metaphor, the analogies of 
impulse or communication. But we have two phenomena, 
between which, by the constitution of our human nature, and 
probably by that of the very lowest animals, there is a perpe- 
tual harmony and concomitance ; an ultimate fact, according 
to the present state of our faculties, which may in some senses 
be called mysterious, inasmuch as we can neither fully appre- 
hend its final causes, nor all the conditions of its operation, 
but one which seems not to involve any appearance of contra- 
diction, and should therefore not lead us into the useless 
perplexity of seeking a solution that is almost evidently be- 
yond our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is ftu* more extensively deve- 
loped by Malebranche in this second book than by any of the 
old writers, not even, I think, with the exception of Hobbes ; 
though he is too fond of mixing the psychological facts which 
experience furnishes with his precarious, however plausible, 
theory of cerebral traces. Many of his remarks are acute 
and valuable. Thus he observes, that writers who make use 
of many new terms in science, under the notion of being more 
intelligible, are often not understood at all, whatever care they 
may take to define their words. We grant in theory their 
right to do this ; but nature resists. The new words, having 
no ideas previously associated with them, fall out of the read- 
er's mind, except in mathematics, where they can be rendered 
evident by diagrams. In all this part, Malebranche expa^ 
tiates on the excessive deference shown to authority, which, 
because it is great in religion, we suppose equally conclusive 
in philosophy, and on the waste of time which mere reading 
of many books entails ; experience, he says, having always 
shown that those who have studied most are the very persons 
who have led the world into the greatest errors. The whole 
of the chapters on this subject is worth perusal. 

50. In another part of this second book, Malebranche has 
opened a new and fertile vein, which he is far from having 
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exhausted, on what he calls the contagiousness of a powerful 
imagination. Minds of this character, he observes, rule those 
which are feebler in conception : they give them by degrees 
their own habit, thej impress their own type ; and as men of 
strong imagination are themselves for the most part very 
unreasonable, their brains being cut up, as it were, by deep 
traces, which leave no room for any thing else, no source of 
human error is more dangerous than this contagiousness 
of their disorder. This he explains, in his favorite physiolo- 
gy, by a certain natural sjrmpathy between the cerebral fibres 
of different men, which being wanting in any one with whom 
we converse, it is vain to expect that he will enter into our 
views, and we must look for a more sympathetic tissue 
elsewhere. 

51. The moral observations of Malebranche are worth 
more than these hypotheses with which they are mingled. 
Men of powerful imagination express themselves with ^rce 
and vivacity, though not always in the most natural manner, 
and often with great animation of gesture: they deal with 
subjects that excite sensible images ; and from all this they 
acquire a great power of persuasion. This is exercised 
especially over persons in subordinate relations; and thus 
children, servants, or courtiers adopt the opinions of their 
superiors. Even in religion, nations have been found to take 
up the doctrines of their rulers, as has been seen in England. 
In certain authors, who influence our minds without any 
weight of argument, this despotism of a strong imagination is 
exercised, which he particularly illustrates by the examples of 
Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. The contagious power 
of imagination is also manifest in the credulity of mankind 
as to apparitions and witchcraft ; and he observes, that, where 
witches are burned, there is generally a great number of them, 
while, since some parliaments have ceased to punish for sor- 
cery, the offence bias diminished within their jurisdiction. 

52. The application which these striking and original views 
will bear spreads far into the regions of moral philosophy in 
the largest sense of that word. It is needless to dwell upon, 
and idle to cavil at, the physiological theories to which Male- 
branche has had recourse. False let them be, what is derived 
from the experience of human nature will always be true. 
No one general phenomenon in the intercommunity of man- 
kind with each other is more worthy to be remembered, or 
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more evident to an observing eye, than this contagiousness, 
as Malebranche phrases it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by any circumstances that secure and 
augment its influence. The history of every popular delusion, 
and even the petty events of every day in private life, are 
witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled, Of the Understanding or 
Pure Spirit (p Esprit Pur). By the pure understanding he 
means the faculty of the soul to know the reality of certain 
things without the aid of images in the brain. And he 
warns the readek* that the inquiry will be found dry and 
obscure. The essence of the soul, he sa3rB, following his 
Cartesian theory, consists in thought, as that of matter does in 
extension ; will, imagination, memory, and the like, are modi- 
fications of thought or forms of the soul, as water, wood, 
or fire are modifications of matter. This sort of expression 
has been adopted by our metaphysicians of the Scots school 
in preference to the ideas of reflection, as these operations 
are called by Locke. But by the word thought (pensee)^ 
Malebranche, like Regis, does not mean these modifications, 
but the soul or thinking principle absolutely, capable of all 
these modifications, as extension is neither round nor square, 
though capable of either form. The power of. volition, and, 
by parity of reasoning we may add, of thinking, is inseparable 
from the soul, but not the acts of volition or thinking them- 
selves ; as a body is always movable, though it be not always 
in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that Malebranche has 
been very successful in distinguishing the ideas of pure intel- 
lect from those which the senses or imagination present to us ; 
nor do we clearly see what he means by the former, except 
those of existence and a few more. But he now hastens to 
his peculiar hypothesis as to the mode of perception. By 
ideas he understands the immediate object of the soul, whidi 
all the world, he supposes, will agree not to be the same with 
the external objects of sense. Ideas are real existences ; for 
they have properties, and represent very different things : but 
nothing can have no property.* How, then, do they enter into 

^ [Cudworth Qsef the aame argnment oauae whatever Is, is singular. For though 

Ihr the reality of ideas. " It is a ridicu- whaterer exists without the mind be sin* 

loos conceit of a modem atheistic writer, gular, yet it is plain that there are con 

ttuttaniversals are nothing else but names, oeptions in our minds ol^eottTely uniTer- 

attribnted to many singular bodies, be- sal. WhiohuniTersaloldMtsof our mind. 
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the mind, or become present to it ? Is it, as the Aristotelians 
hold, by means of species transmitted from the external ob- 
jecls ? Or are they produced instantaneously by some faculty 
of the soul ? Or have they been created and posited as it 
were in the soul, when it began to exist ? Or does God pro- 
dace them in us whenever we think or perceiye ? Or does 
the soul contain in herself, in some transcendental manner, 
whatever is in the sensible world ? These hypotheses of elder 
philosophers, some of which are not quite intelligibly distinct 
from each other, Malebranche having success&lly refuted, 
comes to what he considers the only possible alternative ; 
namely, that the soul is united to an all-perfect Being, in 
whom all that belongs to his creatures is contained. Besides 
the exclusion of every other supposition which he conceives 
himself to have given, he subjoins several direct arguments in 
favor of his own theory, but in general so obscure and fuU of 
arbitrary assumption that they cannot be stated in this brief 
sketch.^ 

55. The mysticism of this eminent man displays itself 
throughout this part of his treatise, but rarely leading him 
into that figurative and unmeaning language from which the 
inferior dass of enthusiasts are never free. His philosophy, 
which has hitherto appeared so sceptical, assumes now the 
character of intense, irresistible conviction. The scepticism 
of Malebranche is merely ancillary to his mysticism. His 
philosophy, if we may use so quaint a description of it, is 
subjectivity leading objectivity in chains. He seems to tri- 
umph in his restoration of the inner man to his pristine 
greatness, by subduing those false traitors and rebels, the 
nerves and brain, to whom, since the great lapse of Adam, 
his posterity had been in thraU. It has been justly remarked 
by Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, as in all 
theological metaphysicians of the Catholic Church, we per- 
ceive the commanding influence of Augustin.' From him, 

thoQgfa fbqr cxitt not u inch aarwhere pandoideal, in ezprairion tX l«Mt, as any 

withoat it, ret are th«y not therefore no- thing in Malehnmehe. 

thing, but h»Te an intelligible entity, fbr [Brown meant to guard againat the no- 

thia yai^ reason, because they are conoeiy- tton of Berke^y and Malebranche, that 

^le: ibr, since nonentity is not eon- ideas are any how separable tnm the 

oelTable, whaterer is oonoeiyable bm an ob- mind, or capable of being considered as 

Jeet of the mind is therefore something." — real beings. But he did not sufflelently 

IntoUeetnal System, p. 781. — 1842.] distinguish between the percipient and the 

1 L. iii. 0. 6. perception, or wliat M. de B^mnsat has 

* Pliilosophy of the Human Mind, Lee- called, U moi ataervi poor le moi. As for 

tnre xxz. Brown-s own position, that the word " modification," which we owe to 

<* the idea ts the mind," seems to me as Malebraoelie, though it does not well ex- 
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rather than, in the first instance, from Plato or Plotinus, 
it may be suspected that Malebranche, who was not very 
learned in ancient philosophy, derived the manifest tinge of 
Platonism, that, mingling with his warm admiration of Des- 
cartes, has rendered him a link between two famous systems, 
not very harmonious in their spirit and turn of reasoning. 
But his genius, more clear, or at least disciplined in a more 
accurate logic, than that of Augustin, taught him to dissent 
from that father by denying objective reality to eternal truths, 
such as that two and two are equal to four ; descending thus 
one step from unintelligible mysticism. 

56. "Let us repose," he concludes, "in this tenet, that 
God is the intelligible world, or the place of spirits, like as 
the material world is the place of bodies ; that it is from 
his power they receive all their modifications; that it is 
in his wisdom they find all their ideas ; and that it is by his 
love they feel all their well-regulated emotions. And, since 
his power and his wisdom and his *love are but himself, let 
us believe with St Paul, that he is not far from each of 
us, and that in him we live and move, and have our being." 
But sometimes Malebranche does not content himself with 
these fine effusions of piety. His theism, as has often been 
the case with mystical writers, expands till it becomes, as it 
were, dark with excessive light, and almost vanishes in its 
own effulgence. He has passages that approach very closely 
to the pantheism of Jordano Bruno and Spinosa ; one espe- 
cially, wherein he vindicates the Cartesian argument for a 
being of necessary existence in a strain which perhaps ren- 
ders that argument less incomprehensible, but certainly cannot 
be said, in any legitimate sense, to establish the existence 
of a Deity.* 

57. It is from the effect which the invention of so original 
and striking an hypothesis, and one that raises such magni- 
ficent conceptions of the union between the Deity and the 

press his own theoty of independent ideas, otir^ more than that, from not having 

I cannot help Agtedng with Locke: 'MVhat such a perception, my mind ia come to 

serrlce does that word do us in one case or liave such a perception? Which is what 

the other, when it is only a new word I as well knew before the word ' modifioa- 

bronght in without any new conception at tion ' was made use of, which, by its use, 

all? For my mind, when it sees a color has made me conoeire nothing more than 

or figure, is altered, I know, from the not what I oonoelyed before." — Examination 

baring such or such a perception to the of Malebranche^s theory, in Locke's wcnrks, 

having it; but when, to explain this, I Tol. iii. p. 427, ed. 1719.— 1817.] 

am told, that either of these perceptions la ^ L. iU. o. 8. 
a modification of the mind, what do I con- 
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hmnan soul, would produce on a man of an eleyated and 
contemplative genius, that we must account for Malebranche's 
forgetfulness of much that he has judiciously said in part of 
his treatise, on the limitation of our faculties and the imper- 
fect knowledge we can attain as to our intellectual nature. 
For, if we should admit that ideas are substances, and not 
accidents of the thinking spirit, it would still be doubtful 
whether he has wholly enumerated, or conclusively refuted, 
the possible hypotheses as to their existence in the mind. 
And his more direct reasonings labor under the same diffi- 
culty from the manifest incapacity of our understandings to 
do more than form conjectures and dim notions of what we 
can so imperfectly bring before them. 

58. The fourth and fiflh books of the Recherche de la 
Verite treat of the natural inclinations and passions, and of 
the errors which spring from those sources. These books are 
various and discursive, and very characteristic of the author's 
mind ; abounding with a mystical theology, which extends to 
an absolute negation of secondary causes, as well as with 
poignant satire on the follies of mankind. In every part of 
his treatise, but especially in these books, Malebranche pur- 
sues with unsparing ridicule two classes, the men of learning, 
and the men of the world. With Aristotle and the whole 
school of his disciples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits 
no occasion of holding them forth to contempt. This seems 
to have been in a great measure warranted by their dog- 
matism, their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance to modern 
science, especially to the Cartesian philosophy, which Male- 
branche in general followed. "Let them," he exclaims, 
' " prove, if they can, that Aristotle, or any of themselves, has 
deduced one truth in physical philosophy from any principle 
peculiar to himself, and we will promise never to speak of 
him but in eulogy.'' ^ But, until this gauntlet should be taken 
up, he thought himself at liberty to use very different lan- 
guage. " The works of the Stagirite," he observes, ** are so 
obscure and foil of indefinite words, that we have a color 
for ascribing to him the most opposite opinions. In fact, we 
make him say what we please, because he says very little, 
though with much parade ; just as children fancy bells to say 
any thing, because they make a great noise, and in reality 
say nothing at alL" 

1 L. iy. e..e. 
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59. But such philosophers are not the only class of the 
learned he depreciates. Those who pass their time in gazing 
through telescopes, and distribute provinces in the moon to 
their ftiends; those who pore over worthless books, such as the 
Eabbinical and other Oriental writers, or compose folio volumes 
on the animals mentioned in Scripture, while they can hardly 
tell what are found in their own province ; those who accumu- 
late quotations to inform us not of truth, but of what other men 
have taken for truth, — are exposed to his shai-p, but doubt- 
less exaggerated and unreasonable, ridicule. Malebranche, 
like many men of genius, was much too intolerant of what 
might give pleasure to other men, and too narrow in his mea- 
sure of utility. He seems to think little valuable in human 
learning but metaphysics and algebra.^ From the learned he 
passes to the great, and, after enumerating the circumstances 
which obstiiict their perception of truth, comes to the blunt 
conclusion, that men " much raised above the rest by rank, 
dignity, or wealth, or whose minds are occupied in gaining 
these advantages, are remarkably subject to error, and hardly 
capable of discerning any truths which lie a little out of the 
common way." ^ 

60. The sixth and last book announces a method of direct- 
ing our pursuit of truth, by which we may avoid the many 
errors to which our understandings are liable. It promises to 
give them all the perfection of which our nature is capable, 
by prescribing the rules we should invariably observe. But 
it must, I think, be confessed that there is less originality in 
this method than we might expect We find, however, many 
acute and useful, if not sdways novel, observations on the con- 
duct of the understanding ; and it may be reckoned among the » 
books which would supply materials for what is still wanting 
to philosophical literature, an ample and useful logic We 

^Itifl nther amtuiiig to find, that. " La plDpart de liTres de certains saTuu 

while lamenting the want of a review of ne tont lkDriqu6fl qa*4 coupi de diction- 

ttookfl, he pradieta that we shall never see naira, et lis n'ont guires IQ que les tables 

one, on account of the prejudice of man- dee liTres qu'ils citent, ou quelques lieux 

kind in fityor of authors. The prophecy communs, ramasfi^ de diflKrens auteurs. 

was fUsified almost at the time. ** On re- On n'oseroit entrer d'aTantage dans le 

garde ordlnairement les auteurs comme detail de oes ehoees, nl en donner des 

des hommes rares et extraordinaires, et exemples, de penr de choquer des per- 

beaucoup ilerte au-deesus des autres : on sonnes aussi fibres et aussi biUeuses que 

les r6y£re done au lieu de les m^prlser sont ces fitux saTans : car on ne prend pM 

et de les punir. Ainsi il n'y a guires plaisir & se fldre ii\)urier en Qrec et en 

d'apparence que les hommee ^rigent Ja- Arabs " 

mala un tribunal pour examiner et pour * G. 9. 
eondamner tous les liTres, qui ne frnt 
que oorrompni la raison." — C. 8. 
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are so fi^quentlj inattentive, he observes, espedaUj to the 
pare ideas of the understanding, that all resources should be 
employed to fix our thoughts. And for this purpose we may 
make use of the passions, the senses, or the imagination ; but 
the second with less danger than the first, and the third than 
the second. Greometrical figures he ranges under the aids 
supplied to the imagination rather than to the senses. He 
dwells much at length on the utility of geometry in fixing 
our attention, and of algebra in oompressin? and arranging our 
thoughts. All sciences, he well remarks (and I do not know 
that it had been said before), which treat of things distin- 
guishable by more or less in quantity, and which consequently 
may be represented by extension, are capable of illustration 
by diagrams. But these, he conceives, are inapplicable to 
moral truths, though sure consequences may be derived from 
them. Algebra, however, la far more useful in improving the 
understanding than geometry, and is in fiict, with its sister 
arithmetic, the best means that we possess.^ But, as men like 
better to exercise the imagination than the pure intellect^ 
geometry is the more favorite study of the two. 

61. Malebranche may, perhaps, be thought to have occu- 
pied too much of our attention at the expense of chia^tg, 
more popular writers. But for this very reason, that of Mi1«- 
the Recherche de la V6rit6 is not at present much ^"™**- 
read, I have dwelt long on a treatise of so great celebrity in 
its own age, and which, even more perhaps than the meta- 
physical writings of Descartes, has influenced that department 
of philosophy. Malebranche never loses sight of the great 
principle of the soul's immateriality, even in his long and 
rather hypothetical disquisitions on the instrumentality of the 



> L.Ti.0.4. AlloonoeptlonBofabatnict 
idMS, htt JiutlT Teautrlui in another place, 
aie aooompanied with aome Imagination^ 
though we are often not aware of it ; be- 
oauie these Ideee have no natnnd images 
or traces asKriated with them, but such 
only ss the will of man or chance has 
giren. Thus, In analysts, however general 
the ideas, we use letters and signs always 
associated with the ideas of Uie things, 
though they axe not really related, and 
for this reason do not glTe us fklse ana oon- 
ftised notions. Hence, he thinks, the ideas 
of things which can onlr be pexeelTed by 
the understanding may become associated 
with the traces on the brain, 1. t. e. 2. 
This is evidently as applicable to language 
as it Is to algebra. 



Oudworth has a somewhat similar re- 
mark in his Immutable Morality, that the 
cogitations we have of corporeal things 
are usually, in his technical style, both 
noematical and nhantasmatieal together ; 
the one being ss it were the soul, and the 
other the boor of them. " Whenever we 
think of a phantasmatleal unlTersal or 
unlTersaliaed phantssm, or a thing which 
we have no clear intellection of (as, for 
example, of the nature of a rose in general), 
there Is a complication of sometUng noe- 
matical and something phantasmatleal to- 
gether ; Ibr phantasms themselTes ss well 
sensations are always in<UTidual things.'* 
p. 148. — [See also liie quotation from 
OasModl, at^pn, }16.— IStt.] 
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brain in acts of thought ; and his language is far less objec- 
tionable on this subject than that of succeeding philosophers. 
He is always consistent and dear in distinguishing the soul 
itself from its modifications and properties. He knew well 
and bad deeply considered the application of mathematical 
and physical science to the philosophy of the human mind. 
He is very copious and diligent in illustration, and very dear 
in definition. His principal errors, and the sources of them in 
his peculiar temperament, have appeared in the course of 
these pages. And to these we may add his maintaining some 
Cartesian paradoxes, such as the system of vortices, and the 
want of sensation in brutes. The latter he deduced from the 
immateriality of a thinking principle, supposing it incredible ; 
though he owns it had been the tenet of Augustin, that there 
could be an immaterial spirit in the lower animals, and also 
from the incompatibility of any unmerited suffering with the 
justice of God.^ Nor was Malebranche exempt from some 
prejudices of scholastic theology; and, though he generally 
took care to avoid its technical language, is content to repel 
the objection to his denial of all secondary causation from its 
making Crod the sole author of sin, by saying that sin, being 
a privation of righteousness, is negative, and consequently 
requires no cause. 

62. Malebranche bears a striking resemblance to his great 
Oomparad contemporary Pascal, though they were not, I be- 
withPafloai. jigyg^ in any personal relation to each other; nor 
could either have availed himself of the other's writings. 
Both of ardent minds, endowed with strong imagination and 
lively wit, sarcastic, severe, fearless, disdainful of popular 
opinion and accredited reputations; both imbued with the 
notion of a vast difference between the original and actual 
state of man, and thus solving many phenomena of his being ; 
both, in different modes and degrees, sceptical, and rigorous 
in the exaction of proof; both undervaluing all human know- 
ledge beyond the regions of mathematics ; both of rigid strict- 
ness in morals, and a fervid enthusiastic piety. But in Male- 
branche there is a less overpowering sense of religion ; his 
eye roams unblenched in the light, before which that of Pas- 
cal had been veiled in awe ; he is sustained by a less timid 

> Thte he had borrowed ftoin a maxim whence, it leems, that fkther had inftned 
Of Angnstin : " Sub justo Deo quiaquam the imputation o( oxiAlnal sin to inikots ; a 
nifll mereator, miser esse non potest;" hi^^py mode of escaping the diflleulty. 
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desire of trath, bj greater confidence in the inspirations that 
are breathed into his mind; he is more quick in adopting a 
novel opinion, but less apt to embrace a sophism in defence 
of an old one ; he has less energy, but more copiousness and 
variety. 

63. Amauld, who, though at first in personal friendship 
with Malebranche, held no ^friendship in a balance j^ra^^^ion 
with his steady love of truth, combated the chief true and 
points of the other's theory in a treatise on True and ^"" ***** 
False Ideas. This work I have never had the good fortune 
to see : it appears to assail a leading principle of Malebranche, 
the separate existence of ideas, as objects in the mind, inde- 
pendent and distinguishable from the sensation itself. Ar- 
nauld maintained, as Beid and others have since done, that 
we do not perceive or feel ideas, but real objects, and thus led 
the way to a school whic^h has been called that of Scotland, 
and has had a great populaiity among our later metaphysi- 
cians. It would require a critical examination of his work, 
which I have not been able to make, to determine precisely 
what were the opinions of this philosopher.^ 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Malebranche, that we see 
all things in God, was examined by Locke in a short piece, «- 
contained in the collection of his works. It wiU readily be 
conceived, that^wo philosophers, one eminently mystical, and 
endeavoring upon this highly transcendental theme to grasp 
in his mind and express in his language something beyond the 
faculties of man, the other as characteristically averse to mys- 
tery, and slow to admit any thing without proof, would have 
hardly any common ground even to fight upon. Locke, 
therefore, does little else than complain that he cannot under- 
stand what Malebranche has advanced; and most of his 
readers will probably find themselves in the same position. 

65. He had, however, an English supporter of some cele- 
brity in his own age, Norris; a disciple, and one j^^,^^ 
of the latest we have had, of the Platonic school of 

Henry More. The principal metaphysical treatise of Norris, 
his Essay on the Ideal World, was published in two parts, 

1 Brncker ; Buhle ; Reld^ IntoUectiial mitted them ai modiflcatlons of the mind. 

Powen. [But see what Sir W. Hamilton and suppoMd, like Deflcartes and most 

has said in Edinb. Ber., toI. lii., and in others, tliat perception of external ofcijects 

his edition of Reid, p. 296 «<a2tM. Though is representation, and not intuition — 

Amanld denied the separate existvnre of 184T.J 
ideas, as held by Malebxanche, he ad- 
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1701 and 1702. It does not, therefore, come within our limits. 
Norris is more thoroughly Platonic than Malebranche, to 
whom, however, he pays great deference, and adopts his 
fandamental hypothesis of seeing all things in God. He is a 
writer of fine genius and a noble elevation of moral senti- 
ments, such as predisposes men for the Platonic schemes of 
theosophy. He looked up to Augustin with as much venera- 
tion as to Plato, and respected, more perhaps than Male- 
branche, certainly more than the generality of English writers, 
the theological metaphysicians of the schools. With these he 
mingled some visions of a later mysticism. But his reason- 
ings will seldom bear a dose scrutiny. 

66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find many striking 
remarks on the logic of that science with which he 
was peculiarly conversant, and upon the general 
foundations of certainty. He had reflected deeply upon the 
sceptical objections to all human reasoning ; and though some- 
times, out of a desire to elevate religious faith at its expense, 
ho seems to consider them unanswerable, he was too clear- 
headed to believe them just. ^'Reason," he says, ^confounds 
the dogmatists; and nature, the sceptics."^ *^We have an 
' incapacity of demonstration, which the one cannot overcome : 
we have a conception of truth, which the others cannot 
disturb."^ He throws out a notion of a jaore complete 
method of reasoning than that of geometry, wherein every 
thing shall be demonstrated, which, however, he holds to be 
unattainable ;* and perhaps on this account he might think 
the cavUs of Pyrrhonism invincible by pure reason. But as 
he afterwards admits that we may have a full certainty of 
propositions that cannot be demonstrated, such as the infinity 
of number and space, and that such incapability of direct 
proof, is rather a perfection than a defect, this notion of a 
greater completeness in evidence seems neither dear nor 
consistent.^ 

67. Geometry, Pascal observes, is almost the only subject 
as to which we find truths wherein all men agree. And one 
cause of this is, that geometers alone regard the true laws of 
demonstration. These, as enumerated by him, are eight in 
number: 1. To define nothing which cannot be expressed in 

> aSarrw de Pucal, toI. i. p. 206. bl«8 da dteiooBtmtkm n*Mfc pu leur ob- 
* P. 206. aeariM, mals an oontnire leur extrtme 

> PiBiu6e8 de Pascal, port i. art. 2. ftvidenoe, oe manque de preuTe n'eat paa 
4 " Oonune la cavueqoi lea vend incapa- on dttknt, mala plat6t uiia perfeetkm." 
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clearer terms than those in which it is already expressed; 
2. To leave no obscnre or equivocal terms undefined ; 3. To 
employ in the definition no terms not already known; 4. 
To omit nothing in the principles from which we argue, unless 
we are sure it is granted ; 5. To lay down no axiom which is 
not perfectly evident ; 6. To demonstrate nothing which is as 
clear already as we can make it ; 7. To prove every thing in 
the least doubtful, by means of self-evident axioms, or of 
propositions already demonstrated ; 8. To substitute mentally 
the definition instead of the thing defined. Of these rules, 
he says, the first, fourth, and sixth are not absolutely necessa- 
ry in order to avoid error ; but the other five are indispensable. 
Yet) though they may be found in books of logic, none but 
the geometers have paid any regard to them. The authors 
of these books seem not to have entered into the spirit of 
their own precepts. All other rules than those he has given 
are useless or mischievous : they contain, he says, the whole 
art of demonstration.^ 

68. The reverence of Pascal, like that of Malebranche, for 
what is established in religion, does not extend to philosophy. 
We do not find in them, as we may sometimes perceive in the 
present day, all sorts of prejudices against the liberties of 
the human mind clustering together like a herd of bats, by an 
instinctive association. He has the same idea as Bacon, that 
the ancients were properly the children among mankind. 
Not only each man, he says, advances daily in science, but all 
men collectively make a constant progress ; so that all genera- 
tions of mankind during so many ages may be considered as 
one man, always subsisting and always learning ; and the old 
age of this universal man is not to be sought in the period 
next to his birth, but in that which is most removed from it. 
Those we call ancients were truly novices in all things ; and 
we, who have added to all they knew the experience of so 
many succeeding ages, have a better claim to that antiquity 
which we revere in them. In this, with much ingenuity and 
much truth, there is a certain mixture of fallacy, which I shall 
not wait to point out 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for acute 
observation on the constitution of human nature, if he had not 
seen every thing through a refracting medium of religious 
prejudice. When this does not interfere to bias his judgment, 

iQEoTTCflde Pascal, i.e8. 
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he abounds with fine remarks, though always a little tending 
towards severity. One of the most useM and original is the 
following: "When we would show any one that he is mis- 
taken, our best course is to observe on what side he considers 
the subject, for his view of it is generally right on this side, 
and admit to him that he is right so far. He will be satisfied 
with this acknowledgment that he was not wrong in his judg- 
ment, but only inadvertent in not looking at the whole of the 
case. For we are less ashamed of not having seen the whole, 
than of being deceived in what we do see; and this may 
perhaps arise from an impossibility of the understanding's 
being deceived in what it does see, just as the perceptions of 
the senses, as such, must be always true,**^ 

70. The Cartesian philosophy has been supposed to have 
SphMMa'g produced a metaphysician very divergent in most of 
Ethics, jjjg theory from that school, — Benedict Spinosa. No 
treatise is written in a more rigidly geometrical method than 
his Ethics. It rests on definitions and axioms, from which 
the propositions are derived in dose, brief, and usually per- 
spicuous demonstrations. The few explanations he has thought 
necessary are contained in scholia. > Thus a fabric is erected, 
astonishing and bewildering in its entire effect, yet so regu- 
larly constructed, that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an error in the workmanship, while he 
cannot also but acknowledge the good faith and intimate per- 
suasion of having attained the truth, which the acute and 
deep-reflecting author everj'^where displays. 

71. Spinosa was bom in 1632 : we find by his correspond- 
itsgeneni ence with Oldenburg, in 1661, that he had already 
originauty. developed his entire scheme ; and, in that with De 
Vries, in 1663, the propositions of the Ethics are alluded to 
numerically, as we now read them.' It was, therefore, the 
fruit of early meditation, as its fearlessness, its general disre- 
gard of the slow process of observation, its unhesitating dog- 
matism, might lead us to expect. In what degree he had 
availed himself of prior writers is not evident; with Des- 
cartes and Lord Bacon he was familiar, and from the former 
he had derived some leading tenets ; but he observes, both in 
him and Bacon, what he calls mistakes as to the first cause 

1 CBuTrw de Pucal, p. 149. Though traiy userted in other paances : he is not 
Pascal here sajs that ^e perceptions of uniformly oonsistent with himself, 
the senses are always true, we find the con- * SpinossB Opera Posthuma, p. 888, 460 
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Chap. in. VIEW OF HIS METAPHYSICAL THEORY. 105 

and origin of things, their ignorance of the real nature of the 
human mind, and of the true sources of error.^ The panthe- 
istic theory of Jordano Bruno is not very remote from that 
of Spinosa; hut the rhapsodies of the Italian, who seldom 
aims at proof, can hardly have supplied much to the subtle 
mind of the Jew of Amsterdam. Buhle has given us an 
exposition of the Spinosistic theory.* But several proposi- 
tions in this, I do not find in the author ; and Buhle has at 
least, without any necessity, entirely deviated from the arrange- 
ment he found in the Ethics. Tins seems as unreasonable in 
a work so rigorously systematic, as it would be in the ele- 
ments of Euclid ; and I believe the following pages will prove 
more ^tliful to the text. But it is no eaBy task to translate 
and abridge a writer of such extraordinary conciseness as well 
as subtlety ; nor is it probable that my attempt will be intelli- 
gible to those who have not habituated themselves to meta- 
physical inquiry. 

72. The first book or part of the Ethics is entitled Con- 
cerning Grod, and contains the entire theory of Spi- YienothiM 
nosa. It may even be said that this is found in a metaphyii. 
few of the first propositions; which being granted, **^******^- 
the rest could not easily be denied ; presenting, as they do^ 
little more than new aspects of the fi>rmer, or evident deduo- 
tions from them. Upon eight definitions and seven axioms 
reposes this philosophical superstructure. A substance, by 
the third definition, is that, the conception of which does not 
require the conception of any thing else as antecedent to it* 
The attribute of a substance is whatever the mind perceives 
to constitute its essence.^ The mode of a substance is its 
accident or affection, by means of which it is conceived.'^ In 
the sixth definition, he says, I understand by the name of God 
a being absolutely infinite ; that is, a substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and 
infinite essence. Whatever expresses an essence, and involves 
no contradiction, may be predicated of an absolutely infinite 

1 " Cartel et Baoon tarn longft a cogn!- rios rei, a qqo ibnnari debeat." The last 

tlone prlxiUB cauaas efe origlniis omniam vordi are omitted by Splaoea In a letter 

rernm abemunint. . . . Veram natxiram to De Vrlea (p. 468), where he repeats this 

hnmaiiflB mentis non oognoTemnt . . . definition. 

Teram caasam enoxls nunqoam opeiati * ** Per attrlbutnm intellieo id quod in- 
sunt." tellectus de substantia percipit, tanquam 
* Hist, de la Phlloaophle, toI. iii. p. 440. ^nsdem essentlam oonstituens.** 
> " Per substantfaun intelUgo Id qnod In > ^^ Per modum inteUigo substantisB al- 
ee est, et per se ooncipitnr ; hoc est, id cu- Ibetlones, siye id, qnod in alio est, per 
Jns conoeptos non indlget conceptn alte- quod etiam ooncipitur." 
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106 SPINOSA'S ASSUMPTIONS. Part IV. 

being.^ The most important of the axioms are the following : 
From a given determinate cause the effect necessarily follows; 
but, if there be no determinate cause, no effect can follow. — 
The knowledge of an effect depends upon the knowledge of 
the cause, and includes it. — Things that have nothing in 
conmion with each other cannot be understood by means 
of each other ; that is, the conception of one does not include 
that of the other. — A true idea must agree with its object" 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the basis 
of these assumptions alone. Two substances, having different 
attributes, have nothing in common with each other; and 
hence one cannot be the cause of the other, since one may be 
conceived without involving the conception of the other ; but 
an effect cannot be conceived without involving the knowledge 
of the cause.* It seems to be in this fourth axiom, and in 
the proposition grounded upon it, that the fundamental fallacy 
lurks. The relation between a cause and effect is surely 
something different from our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from our having any knowledge of it at all: much 
less can the contrary assertion be deemed axiomatic. But, if 
we should concede this postulate, it might perhaps be very 
difficult to resist the subsequent proofs, so ingeniously and 
with such geometrical rigor are they arranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be distinguished, except by 
the diversity of their attributes, or by that of their modes ; 
for there is nothing out of ourselves except substances and 
their modes. But there cannot be two substances of the 
same attribute, since there would be no means of distinguish- 
ing them except their modes or affections ; and eveiy sub- 
stance, being prior in order of time to its modes, may be 
considered independently of them : hence two such substances 
could not be distinguished at all. One substance, therefore, 
cannot be the cause of another ; for they cannot have the same 
attribute, that is, any thing in common with one another.^ 
Every substance, therefore, is self-caused ; that is, its essence 
implies its existence.' It is also necessarily infinite, for it 

> ** Per Deum intoUIgo Eds absolute In- inflnitmn est, ad ^lu enentlam pertinet, 

flnitum, hoc est. sobstantlain constantem quicquid essentiam expiteiit et negatlo- 

inflnltifl attrlbatis, qaorum unamqaodqao nem nnUam InTolvit.** 

astemam et inflnitam easentiaiii exprimit. * Axiomata, iU.. It., t.| and ii> 

Dico abeolutA infinitum, non autem in suo > Prop. li. and III. 

genera ; qukqoid enim in suo genera tan- * Prop. vi. 

turn infinitum est, inflnlta de eo attributa > Prop. yii. 
negara pooumus; quod autem absolute 
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Chap. HI. EXISTENCE OF GOD. 107 

would otherwiso be terminated bj some other of the same 
nature and necessarily existing; but two substances cannot 
have the same attribute, and therefore cannot both pos- 
sess necessary existence.^ The more reality or existence 
any being possesses, the more attributes are to be ascribed 
to it "[Dus, he says, appears by the definition of an at- 
tribute.' Hie proof, however, is surely not manifest ; nor do 
we clearly apprehend what he meant by degrees of reality or 
existence. But of this theorem he was very proud. I look 
upon the demonstration, he says in a letter, as capital (pal- 
mariam), that the more attributes we ascribe to any being, 
the more we are compelled to acknowledge its existence ; that 
is, the more we conceive it as true, and not a mere chimera.* 
And from this he derived the real existence of God, though 
the former proof seems collateral to it. God, or a substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, each expressing an eternal 
and infinite power, necessarily exists.^ For such an essence 
involves existence. And, besides this, if any thing does not 
exist, a cause must be given for its non-existence ; since this 
requires one as much as existence itself.'^ The cause may 
be either in the nature of the thing, as e.gr. a square circle 
cannot exist by the circle's nature, or in something extrin- 
sic But neither of these can prevent the existence of God. 
The later propositions in Spinosa are chiefiy obvious cor- 
ollaries from the definitions and a few of the first proposi- 
tions which contain the whole theory, which he proceeds to 
expand. 

75. There can be no substance but God. Whatever is, is 
in God; and nothing can be conceived without God.* For he 
is the sole substance ; and modes cannot be conceived without 
a substance ; but, besides substance and mode, nothing exists. 
Grod is not corporeal ; but body is a mode of God, and there- 
fore uncreated. God is the permanent, but not the transient^ 
cause of all things.' He is the efficient cause of their essence 
as well as their existence, since otherwise their essence might 
be conceived without God, which has been shown to be 
absurd. Thus particular things are but the affections of 

1 Prop. yVL ttiit predse niunberi dnee tiM deAnltton 

* Prop. is. of a man dooi not IbtoIt* it. Prop. tUL 

* P. 4&. ThJa to In flM totter to Do Sehol. U. 
Txles, abOTO quoted. * Prop. zIt. 

* Prop. zl. V *' Dona eat onudmn rerun oansa fan- 
B If twentr men eztot, neither more nor manene, eed nca txandena."— Prop, rfttt. 

toee, an eKtiMo xeeaon mnet be given in 
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108 FINAL CAUSES. Parf IV. 

God's attributes, or modes in which they are determinatelj 
expressed.* 

76. This pantheistic scheme is the finiitful mother of many 
paradoxes, upon which Spinosa proceeds to dwell. There is 
no contingency, but every thing is determined by the necessity 
of the divine nature, both as to ita existence and operation ; 
nor could any thing be produced by God otherwise than as it 
is.^ His power is the same as his essence; for he is the 
necessary cause both of himself and of all things, and it is b? 
impossible for us to conceive him not to act as not to exist^ 
God, considered in the attributes of his infinite substance, is 
the same as nature, that is, natura naturans ; but nature, in 
another sense, or natura naturata, expresses but the modes 
under which the divine attributes appear.'* And intelligence, 
considered in act, even though infinite, should be referred to 
natura naturata ; for intelligence, in this sense, is but a mode 
of thinking, which can only be conceived by means of our 
conception of thinking in the abstract, that is, by an attribute 
of God.* The faculty of thinking, as distinguished from the 
act, as also those of desiring, loving, and the rest, Spinosa 
explicitly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, De Deo, Spinosa 
controverts what he calls the prejudice about final causes. 
Men are bom ignorant of causes, but merely conscious of 
their own appetites, by which they desire their own good. 
Hence they only care for the final cause of their own actions 
or those of others, and inquire no farther when they are satis- 
fied about these. And finding many things in themselves and 
in nature, serving as means to a certain good, which things 
they know not to be provided by themselves, they have 
believed that some one has provided them ; arguing from the 
analogy of the means which they in other instances them- 
selves employ. Hence they have imagined gods ; and these 
gods they suppose to consult the good of men in order to be 
worshipped by them, and have devised every mode of super- 
stitious devotion to insure the favor of these divinities. And, 
finding in the midst of so many beneficial things in nature not 
a few of an opposite efiect, they have ascribed them to the 
anger of the gods on account of the neglect of men to wor- 

^ Prop. zzT. and Goroll. « Sdud. in prop. xxix. 

* Prop. zzix.-xzziil. > Prop. zzzl. Tbfl atheism of Spinosa 

> Prop, zzzix., and part 11. prop. lil. is maniftst ftom this single proportion. 
Sobol. 
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Chap. HI. INFINITE INTELLIGENCE. 109 

ship them : nor has experience of calamities Mling alike on 
the pious and impious cured them of this belief; choosing 
rather to ackowledge their ignorance of the reason why good 
and evil are thus distributed, than to give up their theory. 
Spinoea thinks the hypothesis of final causes refuted by his 
proposition, that all things happen by eternal necessity. More- 
over, if Grod were to act for an end, he must desire something 
which he wants ; for it is acknowledged by theologians, that 
he acts for his own sake, and not for the sake of things 
created. 

78. Men, having satisfied themselves that all things were 
created for them, have invented names to distinguish that as 
good which tends to their benefit ; and, believing themselves 
free, have gotten the notions of right and wrong, praise and 
dispraise. And, when they can easily apprehend and recol- 
lect the relations of things, they call them well ordered ; if 
not, ill ordered ; and then say that God created all things in 
order, as if order were any thing except in regard to our 
imagination of it : and thus they ascribe imagination to God 
himself, unless they mean that he created things for the sake 
of our imagining them. 

79. It has been sometimes doubted whether the Spinosistic 
philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intelligence. That 
it rejects a moral providence or creative mind is manifest in 
every projx)sition. His Deity could at most be but a cold 
passive intelligence, lost to our understandings and feelings in 
its metaphysical infinity. It was not, however, in fact so 
much as this. It is true, that in a few passages we find what 
seems at first a dim recognition of the fundamental principle 
of theism. In one of his letters to Oldenburg, he asserts an 
infinite power of thinking, which, considered in its infinity, 
embraces all nature as its object, and of which the thoughts 
proceed according to the order of nature ; being its correlative 
ideas.^ But afterwards he rejected the term, "power of think- 
ing," altogether. The first proposition of the second part of 
the Ethics, or that entitled On ^e Mind, runs thus : Thought 

1 ** Statao dail in natort potentlam Infl- ftctloiMm et mentiB tFBnquiUltatem, euno- 

nitameogltandiqQfBqaatenusliiflDltainie ta potenttaEntia Bummi pexfecti et duB 

ooDdnet totam naturam ol^tiTft, et CT^ fanmntabiU ita fieri decreto." — p. 496. 

rogitatloneB procedont eodem modo ac na- What follows Is in the same strain. But 

tuia, ^ns nlmirum edictum.'* — p. 441. Sptnosa had wroaght himself up, like 

In another place he says, perhaps at some Bruno, to a mystical personiflcation of his 

expense of lus usual candor, " Agnosoo in- infinite unity. 

' i, id quod snmmam mlhi pnabet satis- 
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110 DEFINmONS AND AXIOMS. Pakt IV. 

is an attribute of God ; or, God is a thinking being. Yet this, 
when we look at the demonstration, vanishes in an abstrac- 
tion destructive of personality.^ And in fact we cannot reflect 
at all on the propositions already laid down by Spinosa, with- 
out perceiving that they annihilate every possible hypothesis 
in which the being of a God can be intelligibly stated. 

80. llie second book of the Ethics begins, like the first, 
with definitions and axioms. Body he defines to be a cer- 
tain and determinate mode expressing the essence of God, 
considered as extended. The essence of any thing he defines 
to be that, according to the affirmation or negation of which 
the thing exists or otherwise. An idea is a conception which 
the mind forms as a thinking being. And he would rather 
say conception than perception, because the latter seems to 
imply the presence of an object. In the third axiom he says : 
Modes of thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever name we 
may give to the affections of the mind, cannot exist without 
an idea of their object ; but an idea may exist with no other 
mode of thinking.^ And in the fifth : We perceive no singu- 
lar things besides bodies and modes of thinking; thus dis- 
tinguishing, like Locke, between ideas of sensation and of 
reflection. 

81. Extension, by the second proposition, is an attribute of 
Grod as well as thought. As it follows from the infinite exten- 
sion of God, that all bodies are portions of his substance, 
inasmuch as they cannot be conceived without it ; so all par- 
ticular acts of intelligence are portions of God*s infinite intel- 
ligence, and thus all things are in him. Man is not a 
substance, but something which is in God, and cannot be con- 
ceived without him; that is, an affection or mode of the 
divine substance expressing its nature in a determinate man- 
ner.' The human mind is not a substance ; but an idea con- 
stitutes its actual being, and it must be the idea of an existing 
thing.^ In this he plainly loses sight of the percipient in the 

1 *^ Singalires oo^tationoi, Art hco et md qnocnnque nomine alfeotvui animl in- 
ula oogitatlo, modi aunt, qui Dei natnram Bigniuntur, non daatnr niai in eodem 
oerto et detenninato modo exprimant. individno detur idea rd amatie, deeide- 
Competit ecgo Dei attributum, oujus con- xatae, fcc. At idea darl potest, qnamTls 
ceptum stn^laxes omnes cogitationee in- nullus aUus detur cogitandi modne.*' 
TolTunt, per quod etiam eoncipiuntur. * Prop. z. 

Est igttur cogitatio unum ex inflnitis Dei * '* Quod aetuale menlii humanie esse 

attributis quod Del »temam et infinitam oonstituit. nihil aliud est quam idea rei 

easentiam ezprlmit, bIto Deus est res cogi- aUcvO^s smgnlaris actu ezistenOi." This 

tans." is an anticipation of what we find in 

* **]lbdi cogltaaidi, nt amor, cnpidltas, Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, the 
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Chap. m. OBJECT OP THE HUMAN MIND. Ill 

perception ; but it was the inevitable result of the fundamental 
sophisms of Spinosa to annihilate personal consciousness. 
The human mind, he afterwards asserts, is part of the infinite 
intellect of God ; and when we say, the mind perceives this or 
that, it is only that God, not as infinite, but so far as he con- 
stitutes the essence of the human mind, has such or such idcas.^ 

82. The object of the human mind is body actually exist- 
ing.' He proceeds to explain the connection of the human 
body with the mind, and the association of ideas. But in all 
this, advancing always synthetically and by demonstration, 
he becomes frequently obscure, if not sophistical. The idea 
of the human mind is in Grod, and is united to the mind itself 
in the same manner as the latter is to the body.* The obscu- 
rity and subtilty of Uiis proposition are not relieved by the 
demonstration ; but in some of these passages we may observe 
a singular approximation to the theory of Malebranche. 
Both, though with very different tenets on the highest sub- 
jects, had been trained in the same school ; and, if Spinosa 
had brought himself to acknowledge the personal distinct- 
ness of the Supreme Being from his intelligent creation, he 
might have passed for one of those mystical theosophists who 
were not averse to an objective pantheism. 

83. The mind does not know itself, except so &r as it 
receives ideas of the affections of the body.^ But these ideas 
of sensation do not give an adequate knowledge of an exter- 
nal body, nor of the human body itsel£' The mind, therefore, 
has but an inadequate and con^ised knowledge of any thing, 
so long as it judges only by fortuitous perceptions ; but may 
attain one clear and distinct by internal reflection and com- 
parison.* No positive idea can be caUed false ; for there can 
be no such idea without Grod, and all ideas in Grod are true, 
that is, correspond with their object.' Falsity, therefore, con- 
sists in that privation of truth which arises from inadequate 
ideas. An adequate idea he has defined to be one which con- 
tains no incompatibility, without regard to the reality of its 
supposed correlative object. 

iM0fttioD of a inbsiaAoe, or ^go, to which tor. ao Idea On eoffoltlo oorporis homa- 

paradoz no one can come except a pro- ni." — Prop. xz. "Hseo mentis idea eo- 

ftnnd metaphjsidan. dem modo nnlta est menti, ao ipsa niflns 

1 Prop, zi., ooroll. nnita est eorpori." 

* Prop. zlii. « Prop, zidfi. 

8 ** Mentis homansB datnr etiam In Deo * Prop. zrr. 

idea, slTe cognitio, qme in Deo eodem modo • Sehol., prop, zzix 

eequitur, et ad Deum eodem modo rofiir* v Prop, nzli., zzziii., ziZT* 
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112 UNIVERSAL roEAS. Part IV. 

84. All bodies agree in some things, or have something in 
common: of these all men have adequate ideas ;^ and this 
is the origin of what are called common notions, which all 
men possess; as extension, duration, number. But, to explain 
the nature of universals, Spinosa observes, that the human 
bodj can only form at the same time a certain number of dis- 
tinct images : if this number be exceeded, thej become con- 
fused; and as the mind perceives distinctly just so many 
images as can be formed in the body, when these are confused 
the mind will also perceive them confusedly, and will com- 
prehend them under one attribute, as Man, Horse, Dog ; the 
mind perceiving a number of such images, but not their dif- 
ferences of stature, colors, and the like. And these notions 
will not be alike in all minds, varying according to the fre- 
quency with which the parts of the complex image have 
occurred. Thus those who have contemplated most frequently 
the erect figure of man will think of him as a perpendicular 
animal, others as two-legged, others as unfeathered, others 
as rational. Hence so many disputes among philosophers 
who have tried to explain natural things by mere images.' 

85. Thus we form universal ideas, first by singulars, repre- 
sented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly, and disorderly ; 
secondly, by signs, that is, by associating the remembrance 
of things with words, — both of which he calls imagination, 
or primi generis cognttio ; thirdly, by what he calls reason, or 
secundi generis cognitio ; and, fourthly, by intuitive know- 
ledge, or tertii generis cognitio.^ Knowledge of the first 
kind, or imagination, is the only source of error ; the second 
and third being necessarily true.* These alone enable us to 
distinguish truth from falsehood. Reason contemplates things, 
not as contingent, but necessary ; and whoever has a true 
idea knows certainly that his idea is true. £very idea of a 
singular existing thing involves the eternal and infinite being 
of Grod. For nothing can be conceived without Grod ; and the 
ideas of all things, having Grod for their cause, considered 
under the attribute of which they are modes, must involve 
the conception of the attribute, that is, the being of Grod.' 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish images, ideas, and 
words, which many confound. Those who think ideas consist 

X Prop. Ttii. « Prop, zll., zlii., tt a^queni. 

* Schol. prop. xl. B Prop. zIt. 

> Sohol., U., prop. zl. 
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OHAF. UL IMAGES, IDKAS, WORM. 118 

in images which they perceiye, fancy that ideas of which we 
can form no image are but arbitrary figments. They look at 
ideas as pictures on a tablet, and hence do not understand 
that an idea, as such, invdves an afiirmation or negation. 
And those who confound words with ideas, fancy they can 
will something contrary to what they perceive, because they 
can affirm or deny it in words. But these prejudices will be 
laid aside by him who reflects that thought does not involve 
the conception of extension; and therefore that an idea, 
being a mode of thought, neither consists in images nor in 
words, the essence of which consists in corporeal motions, not 
involving the conception of thought.^ 

87. llie human mind has an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite being of God. But men cannot imagine 
God as they can bodies, and hence have not that clear per- 
ception of his being which they have of that of bodies, and 
have also perplexed themselves by associating the word God 
with sensible images, which it is hard to avoid. This is the 
chief source of all error, that men do not apply names to 
things rightly. For they do not err in their own minds, but 
in this application ; as men who cast up wrong see different 
numbers in their minds from those in the true result' 

88. The mind has no free-will, but is determined by a 
cause, which itself is determined by some other, and so for 
ever. For the mind is but a mode of thinking, and therefore 
cannot be the free cause of its own actions. Nor has it any 
absolute faculty of loving, desiring, understanding; these 
being only metaphysical abstractions? Will and understand- 
ing are one and the same thing; and volitions are only 
affirmations or negations, each of which belongs to the essence 
of the idea affirmed or denied.^ In this there seems to be 
not only an extraordinary deviation from common language, 
but an absence of any meaning which, to my apprehension at 
least, is capable of being given to his words. Yet we have 
seen something of the same kind said by Malebranche ; and 
it will also be found in a recently published work of Cud- 
worth,* a writer certainly uninfiuenced by either of these, so 
that it may be suspected of having some older authority. 

1 Schol., prop. zUz. > Prop. xlTlii. 

* Prop. suTfl. " Atqne hine pleneque * Prop. zllx. 

oriontor con t rorerdg, nempe, quia ho- ■ See Cudwortfa's Treatim on ¥rae-wfll 

mineB mentem raam non recte explicant, (1888), p. 20, where the will aod nndar- 

Tcl quia altarioA mentem male interpre- Btanding are parpomly, and, I think, Tny 

tantar." erroneoualy confounded. 
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114 THEORY OF ACTION AND PASSION. Part IV 

89. In the third part of this treatise, Spinosa comes to the 

oonsideration of the passions. Most who have writ- 
tiSeo^of ten on moral subjects, he sajs, have rather treated 
•^ttonand man as something out of nature, or as a kind of 
^^"^ imperium in xmperio^ than as part of the general 
order. They have conceived him to enjoy a power of dis- 
turbing that order by his own determination, and ascribed his 
weakness and inconstancy, not to the necessary laws of the 
system, "but to some strange defect in himself, which they 
cease not to lament, deride, or execrate. But the acts of 
mankind, and the passions from which they proceed, are in 
reality but links in the series, and proceed in harmony with 
the common laws of universal nature. 

90. We are said to act when any thing takes place within 
us, or without us, for which we are an adequate cause ; that 
is, when it may be explained by means of our own nature 
alone. We are said to be acted upon, when any thing takes 
place within us which cannot wholly be explained by our own 
nature. The affections of the body which increase or dimi- 
nish its power of action, and the ideas of those affections, he 
denominates passions (afectus). Neither the body can deter- 
mine the mind to thinking, nor can the mind determine the 
body to motion or rest For aU that takes place in body 
must be caused by God, considered under his attribute of 
extension; and all that takes place in mind must be caused by 
God, under his attribute of thinking. The mind and body 
are but one thing, considered under different attributes ; the 
order of action and passion in the body being the same in 
nature with that of action and passion in the mind. But 
men, though ignorant how far the natural powers of the body 
reach, ascribe its operations to the determination of the mind; 
veiling their ignorance in specious words. For, if they allege 
that the body cannot act without the mind, it may be an- 
swered, that the mind cannot think till it is impelled by the 
body $ nor are the volitions of the mind any thing else than 
its appetites, which are modified by the body. 

91. All things endeavor to continue in their actual being; 
this endeavor being nothing else than their essence, which 
causes them to be, until some exterior cause destroys their 
being. The mind is conscious of its own endeavor to continue 
as it is, which is, in other words, the appetite that seeks self- 
preservation : what the mind is thus conscious of seeking, it 
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judges to be good, and not inyerselj. Many things increase 
or duninish the power of action in the body ; and all such 
things have a corresponding effect on the power of thinking 
in the mind. Thus it undergoes many chisuiges, and passes 
through different stages of more or less perfect power of 
thinking. J07 is the name of a passion, in which the mind 
passes to a greater perfection or power of thinking ; grief, one 
in which it passes to a less. Spinosa, in the rest of this book, 
deduces all the passicms from these two and from desire ; but 
as the development of his theory is rather long, and we have 
already seen that its basis is not quite intelligible, it will be 
unnecessary to dwell longer upon the subject His analysis 
of the passions may be compared with that of Hobbes. 

92. Such is the metaphysical theory of Spinosf^ in as con- 
cise a form as I have found myself able to derive it oiMn»i«rof 
from his Ethics. It is a remarkable proof, and his Spinoiism. 
moral system will ftimish another, how an undeviating adhe- 
rence to strict reasoning may lead a man of great acuteness 
and sincerity from the paths a[ truth. Spinosa was truly 
what Voltaire has, with rather less justice, called Clarke, — 
a reasoning machine. A few leading theorems, too hastily 
taken up as axiomatic, were sufficient to make him sacrifice, 
with no compromise or hesitation, not only every principle of 
religion and moral right, but the dear intuitive notions of com- 
mon sense. If there are two axioms more indisputable than 
any others, they are, that ourselves exist ; and that our exist- 
ence, simply considered, is independent of any other being. 
Yet both these are lost in the pantheism of Spinosa, as they 
had always been in that delusive revery of the imagination. 
In asserting that the being of the human mind consists in the 
idea of an existing thing presented to it, this subtle metaphy- 
sician fell into the error of the school which he most dis- 
dained, as deriving all knowledge from perception, that of the 
Aristotelians. And extending this confusion of consciousness 
with perception to the infinite substance, or substratum of 
particular ideas, he was led to deny it the self, or conscious 
personality, without which the name of Deity can only be 
given in a sense deceptive of the careless reader, and incon- 
sistent with the use of language. It was an equally legitimate 
oonsequence of his original sophism to deny all moral agency, 
in the sense usually received, to the human mind ; and even, 
as we have seen, to confound action and passion themselves^ 
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in all but name, as mere phenomena in the eternal sequence 
of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa to entertain too 
arrogant a notion of the human faculties, in which, hj dint 
of his own subtle demonstrations, he pretended to show a 
capacity of adequately comprehending the nature of what 
he denominated God. And this was aco(Mnpanied by a rigid 
dogmatism, no one proposition being stated with hesitation ; 
by a disregard of experience, at least as the basis of reason- 
ing ; and by an uniform preference of the synthetic method. 
Most of those, he says, who have turned their minds to those 
subjects have faUen into error, because they have not begun 
with the contemplation of the divine nature, which, both in 
itself and in order of knowledge, is first, but with sensible 
things, which ought to have been last. Hence he seems 
to have reckoned Bacon, and even Descartes^ mistaken in 
their methods. 

94. All pantheism must have originated in overstraining 
the infinity of the divine attributes till the moral part of 
religion was annihilated in its metaphysics. It was the cor- 
ruption, or rather, if we may venture the phrase, the suicide 
of theism ; nor could this Uieory have arisen, except, where 
we know it did arise, among those who had elevated their 
conceptions above the vulgar polytheism that surrounded them 
to a sense of the unity of the divine nature. 

95. Spinoea does not essentially difier fix)m the pantheists 
of old. He conceived, as they had done, that the infinity of 
God required the exclusion of all other substance ; that he 
was infinite ab omni parte, and not only in certain senses. 
And probably the loose and hyperbolical tenets of the school- 
men, derived from ancient phUosophy, ascribing, as a matter 
of course, a metaphysical infinity to all the divine attributes, 
might appear to sanction those primary positions, from which 
Spinosa, unfettered by religion, even in outward profession, 
went on ^^ sounding his dim and perilous track " to the para- 
doxes that have thrown discredit on his name. He had cer- 
tainly built much on the notion that the essence or definition 
of the Deity involved his actuality or existence, to which Des- 
cartes had given vogue. 

96. Notwithstanding the leading errors of this philosopher, 
his dear and acute understanding perceived many things 
which bafiie ordinaiy minds. Thus he well saw and well 
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stated the immaterialitj of thought. Oldenburg, in one of 
his letters, had demurred to this, and reminded Spinosa that 
it was still controverted whether thought might not be a 
bodily motion. *^ Be it so," replied the other, ** though I am 
&r from admitting it ; but at least 70U must allow that exten- 
sion, so far as extension, is not the same as thought." ^ It is 
from inattention to this simple truth that all materialism, as it 
has been called, has sprung. Its advocates confound the 
union between thinking and extension or matter (be it, if 
they will, an indissoluble one) with the identity of the two, 
which is absurd and inconceivable. ^ Body," says Spinosa, 
in one of his definitions, ^^ is not terminated by thinking, nor 
thinking by body." ' llus, also, does not ill express the fun- 
damental difference of matter and mind : there is an incom- 
mensurability about them, which prevents one from bounding 
the other, because they can never be placed in juxtaposition. 
97. England, about the era of the Restoration, began to 
make a struggle against the metaphysical creed of oianTU's 
the Aristotelians, as well as against their natural Seepsia 
philosophy. A remarkable work, but one so scarce ^^ 
as to be hardly known at all, except by name, was published 
by Glanvil in 1661, with the title. The Vanity of Dogmatiz- 
ing. A second edition, in 1665, considerably altered, is 
entitled Scepsis Sdentifica.* This edition has a dedication 
to the Royal Society, which comes in place of a fanciful 
preface, wherein he had expatiated on the bodily and mental 
perfections of his protoplast, the &ther of mankind.^ But in 
proportion to the extravagant language he employs to extol 
Adam before his lapse is the depreciation of his unfortunate 



1 " At ab, forte oogitatio est aetxu oor- 
poreiiB. Sttt, quamTis niiUias ooncedam ; 
fled hoc tmam noa negabifl, eztensionem 
quoad extensloiiem, noa eese oogitatlo- 
iiem."-~Epi8t.iT. 

a " OcnpoB didtiur flnltom, quia ajiad 
flemper mi^uB eoQcipimas. Sks &>^UMo 
alia cogitatione termioator. At oorpiu 
noa terndnatur oof^tatknie, nee cogltatio 



s This book, I beUere. eepeciallj In the 
second edition, is exceedingly floarce. The 
editors, however, of the Blographia Brl- 
tanniea, art. " OlanTil/* had seen It^ and 
also Dugald Stewart. The first edition, or 
Vanity of Dogmathdng, is In the Bodleian 
Catalogoe; and both aie in the British 
Hnsenm. 

* Thus. amoDg other eztwvacanoeflwor^ 



thy of the Talmud, he says, '< Adam needed 
no spectacles. The acutenees of his nato- 
ral optics (if ooqjecture may liave credit, 
showed him much of the celestial maffnill- 
cenoe and brarery without ft Gimleo'a 
tube; and it is most probable that his 
naked eyes could reach neur as much of 
this upper world as we with all the advan* 
tages of art. It may be it was as absurd, 
eren in the judgment of his senses, thai 
the sun and stars should be so Tory mudk 
lees than this globe, as the contrary seems 
in 'ours ; and it is not unlikely that he 
had as clear a perception of the earth^s 
motion as we hare of its quiescence." — 
p. 5, edit. leel. In the second edition, he 
stiU adheres to the hypothesis of intellect- 
ual degeneracy, hut states it with leas ot 
rhapsody. 
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posterity, not, as oommon among theologians, with respect to 
their moral nature, but to their reasoning faculties. The 
scheme of Glanvil's book is to display the ignorance of 
man, and especially to censure the Peripatetic philosophy 
of tiie schools. It is, he says, captious and verbal, and 
yet does not adhere itself to any constant sense of words, 
but huddles together insignificant terms and unintelligible 
definitions: it deals with controversies, and seeks for no 
new discovery or physical truth. Nothing, he says, can 
be demonstrated but when the contrary is impossible ; and 
of this there are not many instances. He launches into a 
strain of what may be called scepticism ; but answered his 
purpose in combating the dogmatic spirit still unconquered in 
our acad^nical schools. Glanvil had studied the new philo- 
sophy, and speaks with ardent eulogy of " that miracle of 
men, the illustrious Descartes." Many, if not most, of his 
own speculations are tinged with a Cartesian coloring. He 
was, however, far more sceptical than Descartes, or even than 
Malebranche. S(Nne passages from so rare and so acute a 
work may deserve to be chosen, both for their own sakes and 
in order to display the revolution which was at work in eipe- 
culative philosophy. 

98. ^^ In the unions which we understand, the extremes are 
reconciled by interceding participations of natures which have 
somewhat of either. But body and spirit stand at sudi a 
distance in their essentild compositions, that to suppose an 
uniter of a middle construction that should partake of some 
of the qualities of both is unwarranted by any of our faculties, 
yea, most absonous to our reasons ; since there is not any the 
least affinity betwixt length, breadth, and thickness, and ap- 
prehension, judgment, and discourse : the former of which are 
the most immediate results, if not essentials, of matter ; the 
latter, of spirit." ^ 

99. ^ How is it, and by what art does it (the soul) read 
that such an image or stroke in matter (whether that of her 
vehicle or of the brain, the case is the same) signifies such an 
object? Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo state? 
And how comes it to pass that we are not aware of any such 
congenite apprehensions ? We know what we know ; but do 
we know any more ? That by diversity of motions we should 
spell out figures, distances, magnitudes, colors, things notre- 

1 So0pri8 Sdentiflos, p. 16. We 1i*t» Jaat seMi Minettilng fllmilar In Spinoift. 
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sembled by them, we must attribute to some secret deduction. 
But what this deduction should be, or by what medium this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. One that 
hath not the knowledge of letters may see the figures, but 
comprehends not the meaning included in them: an infant 
may hear the sounds and see the motion of the lips, but hath 
no conception conveyed by them ; not knowing what they are 
intended to signify. So our souls, though they might have 
perceived the motions and images themselves by simple sense, 
yet, without some implicit inference, it seems inconceivable 
how by that means Uiey should apprehend their antitypes. 
The striking of divers filaments of the brain cannot well be 
supposed to represent distances, except some kind of inference 
be allotted us in our faculties ; the concession of which will 
only stead us as a refuge for ignorance, when we shall meet 
what we would seem to shun."^ Glanvil, in this fordblo 
statement of the heterogeneity of sensations with the objects 
that suggest them, has but trod in the steps of the whole Car- 
tesian school : but he did not mix this up with those crude 
notions that halt half-way between immaterialism and its op- 
posite ; and afterwards well exposes the theories of account- 
ing for the memory by means of images in the brain, which, 
in various ways, Aristotle, Descartes, Digby, Gassendi, and 
Hobbes had propounded, and which we have seen so favorite 
a speculation of Malebranche. 

100. It would be easy to quote many paragraphs of un- 
common vivacity and acuteness firom thu forgotten treatise. 
The style is eminently spirited and eloquent; a little too 
figurative, like that of Locke, but less blamably, because 
Glanvil is rather destroying than building up. Every bold 
and original thought of others finds a willing reception in Glan- 
vil's mind ; and his confident, impetuous style gives them an 
air of novelty which make them pass for his own. He stands 
forward as a mutineer against authority, against educa- 
tional prejudice, against reverence for antiquity.' No one 

noble Lord Vtrnkm hath noted, we here 
[Hive the nuoa why » mtoteken apprehenflion of anttqolty, 



1 Pp. 22, 38. 
s "Now,lf wefaiqi 
he malhematics and 



the malhematics and mechanic arts haTe calling that so which In truth is the 
■o much got the stut in growth of other worid's nonage. * Anttquitaa aacnU mt 
tcinioei, we ^all find it probably reeolTed jnTentusmnndi.* Twaa this rain idolizing 



into this as one conalderable canee, that of authors which gave Urth to that siUy 

their pragrees hath not been retarded by Tanity of imperttnant citations, and in- 

fliat reverential awe of flmner diaooreitos, dueing authority In things neither re- 

whloh hath been so great a hinderamoe to qniilng nor desenring it. Methinks it is 

fhsoretical improTements. Vor, as the a jrftiAil piece of knowledgo that can be 
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thinks more intrepidlj for himself; and it is probable, that, 
even in what seems mere superstition, he had been rather 
misled by some paradoxical hypothesis of his own ardent ge- 
nius than by slavishly treading in the steps of others.^ 

101. Glimyil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon ; but he seems 
to have had the ambition of contending with the Novum Qr- 
ganum in some of his brilliant passages, and has really de- 
veloped the doctrine of idols with uncommon penetration, as 
well as force of language. ^' Our initial age is like the melted 
wax to the prepared seal, capable of any impression from 

he documents of our teachers. The half-moon or cross are 
indifferent to its reception ; and we may with equal facility 
write on this rasa tabida Turk or Christian. To determine 
this indifferency, our first task is to learn the creed of our 
country, and our next to maintain it. We seldom examine 
our receptions more than children do their catechisms, but, 
by a careless greediness, swallow all at a venture. For im- 
plicit £Euth is a virtue where orthodoxy is the object Some 
will not be at the trouble of a trial ; others are scared from 
attempting it If we do, 'tis not by a sunbeam or ray of 
light, but by a flame that is kindled by our affections, and 
fed by the fuel of our anticipations. And thus, like the her- 
mit, we think the sun shines nowhere but in our cell, and 
all the world to be darkness but ourselves. We judge truth 
to be circumscribed by the confines of our belief, and the doc- 
trines we were brought up in."^ Few books, I think, are 
more deserving of being reprinted than the Scepsis Scienti- 
fica of GlanviL 

102. Another bold and able attack was made on the an- 
HiBPins cient philosophy by Glanvil in his Plus Ultra, or 
Ultra. ^jj^ Progress and Advancement of Knowledge since 
the Days of Aristotle, 1668. His tone is peremptory and 
imposing, animated and intrepid, such as befits a warrior in 
literature. Yet he was rather acute by nature than deeply 
versed in learning, and talks of Yieta and Descartes' algebra 

leaned from an indAZ, and a poor am- probability." —p. 146. HedwvIlBinoreon 

bitten to be rich in the inTenUny cf tUs ; but the pasaage is too long to ex- 

aootber'a treasure. To boaat a memoiy, tract. It is reinarkable that he aupposes 

the moat that theae pedanta can aim at, is a subtle ether (lilce that of the modem 

but a humble ostentation." — p. 10ft. meemeilBts) to be the medium of oommu- 

1 That the ftncy of one man should nication in such cases; and had also a 

bind the thou^ts of another, and deter- notion of explaining these sympathies by 

mine them to Uieir particular objects, will help of the atuma mundi^ or mundane 

be thought impoesiDle; which yet, if we spirit, 

look deeply into the matter, wants not its > P. 95. 
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80 as to show he had little knowledge of the science, or of 
what they had done for it.^ His animosity against Aristotle 
is unreasonable; and he was plainly an incompetent judge 
of that philosopher's general deserts. Of Bacon and Boyle 
he speaks with just eulogy. Nothing can be more free and 
bold than Glanvil's assertion of the privilege of judging for 
himself in religion ; ^ and he had doubtless a perfect right to 
believe in witchcrail. 

103. George Dalgamo, a native of Aberdeen, conceived, 
and, as it seemed to him, carried into effect, the idea jj^ 
of an universal language and character. His Are **™* 
Signorum, vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua Philoso- 
phica, Lond. 1661, is dedicated to Charles 11., in this phi- 
losophical character, which must have been as great a mystery 
to the sovereign as to his subjects. This dedication is fol- 
lowed by a royal proclamation in good English, inviting all to 
study this useful art, which had been recommended by divera 
learned men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, and others, "judging it 
to be of singular use for facilitating the matter of communica- 
tion and intercourse between people of different languages." 
The scheme of Dalgamo is fundamentally bad, in that he 
assumes himself, or the authors he follows, to have given a 
complete distribution of all things and ideas ; after which his 
language is only an artificial scheme of symbols. It is evident, 
that, until objects are truly classified, a representative method 
of signs can only rivet and perpetuate error. We have but 
to look at his tabular synopsis to see that his ignorance of 
physics, in the largest sense of the word, renders his scheme 
deficient ; and he has also committed the error of adopting 
the combinations of the ordinary alphabet, with a little help 
from the Greek, which, even with his slender knowledge of 
species, soon leave him incapable of expressing them. But 
Dalgamo has several acute remarks ; and it deserves espe- 
cially to be observed, that he anticipated the famous discovery 
of the Dutch philologers, namely, that all other parts of 
speech may be reduced to the noun, dexterously, if not suc- 
cessfully, resolving the verb-substantive into an affirmative 
particle.* 

1 Plus mtn, pp. 24 and 88. esse partieulam qnie non darfTetnr ft no- 

* P. 142. mine aliquo pnedicamentali, et omnes 

3 *' Tandem mihS affbUt clarior lux; particulas easo rere casus seu modos no- 

occuratliu enim examfnando omnium no- tionnm nominalium." — p. 120. He does 

tionom aiial>8in logicam, percepi nullmn not seem to have arrired at this ooncluaioa 
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Part IV. 



WilkiBB 



104. Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, one of the most ingeuious 
men of his age, published in 1 668 his Essay towards 
a Philosophical Langu^e, which has this advantage 

over that of Dalgarno, that it abandons the alphabet, and 
consequently admits of a greater variety of characters. It is 
not a new language, but a more analytical scheme of charac- 
ters for English. Dalgamo seems to have known something 
of it, though he was the first to publish, and glances at <^a 
more difficult way of writing English." Wilkins also inti- 
mates, that Dalgamo's compendious method would not succeed. 
His own has the same fault of a premature classification of 
things ; and it is very fortunate that neither of these inge- 
nious but presumptuous attempts to fasten down the progres- 
sive powers of the human mind by the cramps of association 
had the least success.^ 

105. But, from these partial and now very obscure endea- 
vors of English writers in metaphysical philosophy, 
we come at length to the work that has eclipsed 
every other, and given to such inquiries whatever 
popularity they ever possessed, — the Essay of Locke 
on the Human Understanding. Neither the writings 
of Descartes, as I conceive, nor perhaps those of 

Hobbes, so far as strictly metaphysical, had excited much at- 
tention in England beyond the class of merely studious men. 
But the Essay on Human Understanding was frequently 
reprinted within a few years from its publication, and became 
the acknowledged code of English philosophy." The assaults 
it had to endure in the author's lifetime, being deemed to fail, 
were of service to its reputation ; and considerably more than 



Locke on 
Human 
Under- 
■tanding. 



Its merits. 



by etymological analyfdSi but by his own 
Iwical theories. 

The Terb-substantlTe, he says, is equiva- 
lent to ita. Thus, *^ Petrus est in domo " 
means, "Petrus — ita — in domo;" that 
is, it expresfies an idea of apposition or con- 
Ibnnlty between a subject and predicate. 
This is a theory to which a man might be 
led by the habit of considering propo- 
fiitions logically, and thus reducing all 
\erbs to the Terb-substantiTe ; and it is 
not deficient, at least, in plausibility. 

^ Dalgamo. many years afterwards, 
turned his attention to a subject of no 
slight interest, even in mere philosophy, — 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 
His Didascalocophus is perhaps the first 
attempt to found this on the analysis of 
language ; but it is not so philosophical 
ab what hajB since been efliected. 



> It was abridged at Oxford, and used 
by some tutors as early as 1696. But the 
heads of the university came afterwards to 
a resolution to discourage the readiog 
of it. Stillingfleet, among many others, 
wrote against the Kssay , and Locke, as is 
well known, answered the bishop. I do 
not know that the latter makes altogether 
so poor a figure as has been taken for 
granted; but the defence of Locke will 
seem in most instances satif&ctory. It.^ 
success in public opinion contributed much 
to the renown of his work : for Stilling- 
fleet. though not at all conspicuous as 
a philosopher, epjoyed a great deal of 
reputation; and the world can seldom 
understand why a man who excels in one 
province of literature should fiiil hi an- 
other. 
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half a century was afterwards to elapse before any writer in 
oar language (nor was the case very different in France, after 
the patronage accorded to it by Voltaire) could with much 
chance of success question any leading doctrine of its author. 
Several circumstances no doubt conspu^d with its intrinsic 
excellence to establish so paramount a rule in an age that 
boasted of peculiar independence of thinking, and ftdl of in- 
telligent and inquisitive spirits. The sympathy of an English 
public with Locke's tenets as to government and religion was 
among the chief of these ; and tiie re-action that took place 
in a large portion of the reading classes towards the close of 
the eighteenth century turned in some measure the tide even 
in metaphysical disquisition. It then became fashionable 
sometimes to accuse Locke of preparing the way for scepti- 
cism ; a charge which, if it had been truly applicable to some 
of his opinions, ought rather to have been made against the 
long line of earlier writers with whom he held them in com- 
mon ; sometimes, with more pretence, to allege that he had 
conceded too much to materialism ; sometimes to point out and 
exaggerate other faults and errors of his Essay, till we have 
seemed in danger of forgetting that it is perhaps the first, and 
still the most complete, chart of the human mind which has 
been laid down, the most ample repertory of truths relating to 
our intellectual being, and the one book which we are still 
compelled to name as the most important in metaphysical 
science.^ Locke had not, it may be said, the luminous perspi- 
cacity of language we find in Descartes, and, when he does 
not soar too high, in Malebranche ; but he had more judg- 
ment, more caution, more patience, more freedom from para- 
dox, and from the sources of paradox, vanity, and love of 
system, than either. We have no denial of sensation to 

1 [The llTst endeaTor completely to lutTliig llrat gone peinfally orer the whole 
Analyze the openttone of tiie human un- ground, and. as fltr as the meroly intellec- 



derstandingjrae made by Hobbes, in his tual part or man is oonoerned, explained 

for, import- in a great degree the yarious pb 
ant as are the servicee of Descartes to of his nature and the sources of his know- 



psychology, he did not attempt to glTo ledge. Much allowance ought to be made 
a tail seheme. Oassendi, in his diflerent by erery candid reader for the defects of a 
writings, especially in the Syntagma Philo- book which was written with so little 
sophieum, seems to hare had as extenrire aid flrom earlier inquirers, and displays 
an olgect in Tiew ; but his inrestigation throughout so many traces of an original 
was neither so close, nor perhaps to com- mind. The bearings in our first royagn 
plete, as that of our countryman. Tet, of diacoyery were not aU laid down as cor- 
eren in this remarkable work of Hobbes, reoUy as at present. It is not pleasant to 
we find accounts of some principal ftcul- obserre, that neither on the Continent, 
ties of the mind, so brief and unsatlsftu;- uot. what is much wone, in Britain, has 
tory, and so much wholly omitted, that suffldent regard been paid to this eon- 
Locke can hardly be denied the praise of sideratloo. —1847.] 
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brutes, no reference of mathematical truths to the will of Grod, 
no oscillation between the extremes of doubt and of positive- 
ness, no bewildering mysticism. Certainly neither Gaasendi 
nor even Hobbes could be compared with him ; and it might 
be asked of the admirers of later philosophers, those of 
Berkeley or Hume or Hartley or Keid or Stewart or Brown, 
without naming any on- the continent of Europe, whether, in 
the extent or originality of their researches, any of these 
names ought to stand on a level with that of Locke. One of 
the greatest whom I have mentioned, and one who, though 
candid towards Locke, had no prejudice whatever in his favor, 
has extolled the first two books of the Essay on Human Under^ 
standing, which yet he deems in many respects inferior to the 
third and fourth, as "a precious accession to the theory of 
the human mind ; as the richest contribution of well-observed 
and well-described facts which was ever bequeathed by a sin- 
gle individual; and as the indisputable, though not always 
acknowledged, source of some of the most refined conclusions, 
with respect to the intellectual phenomena, which have been 
since brought to light by succeeding inquirers." ^ 

106. It would be an unnecessary prolixity to offer in this 
place an analysis of so well-known a book as the 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Few have 
turned their attention to metaphysical inquiries without read^ 
ing it. It has, however, no inconsiderable faults, which, 
though much over-balanced, are not to be passed over in a 
general eulogy. The style of Locke is wanting in philosophi- 
cal precision : it is a good model of the English language, 
but too idiomatic and colloquial, too indefinite and figurative, 
for the abstruse subjects with which he has to deal. We miss 
in every page the translucent simplicity of his great French 
predecessors. This seems to have been owing, in a considera- 
ble degree, to an excessive desire of popularizing the subject, 
and shunning the technical pedantry which had repelled the 

*■ Stewart's PreHmlnary DIasertation to tlon ; Che Bune theory as to substaooe, 

Encyclopeedia Britannica, part ii. the formation of genera and species, the 

[No one seems to hare so much antid- association of ideav, the same views as to 

pated Locke, if we can wholly rely on the axioms and syllogisms. But as the Italian 

analysis of a work nnpubUshed, and said who has given us this representation of 

to be now lost, as Father Paul Sarpi. Father Paul's philosophy had Locke before 

This is a short treatise, entitled Arte di him, and does not quote Us own author's 

ben Pensaie, an extract from the analysis words, we may suspect that he has some- 

of which by Marco FosoarinI is given in what exaggerated the resemblance. I do 

Sarpi's Life, by Bianchi OloTlni, vol. i. not think that any nation is more prone 

p. 81. We have here not only the derlTa- to claim every feather from the wings of 

tlon nf ideas from sense, but from refleo- other birds. — 1817.] 
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world from intellectual philoBophy. Locke displays in all his 
writings a respect, which can hai^lj be too great, for men of 
sound understanding, unprejudiced by authority, mingled with 
a scorn, perhaps a little exaggerated, of the gown-men or 
learned world ; little suspecting that the same appeal to the 
people, the same policy of setting up equivocal words and 
loose notions, called the common sense of mankind, to discom- 
fit subtle reasoning, would aflerwards be turned against himself, 
as it was, very unfairly and unsparingly, by Reid and Beattie. 
Hence he falls a little into a laxity of phrase, not unusual, 
and not always important, in popular and practical discourse, 
but an inevitable source of confusion in the very abstract 
speculations which his Essay contains. And it may, perhaps, 
be suspected, without disparagement to his great powers, that 
he did not always preserve the utmost distinctness of con- 
ception, and was liable, as almost every other metaphysician 
has been, to be entangled in the ambiguities of language. 

107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as b well known, is 
the derivation of all our simple ideas from sensation 
and from reflection. The former present, compara- idefSTa©- 
tively, no great difficulty ; but he is not very clear ^^* *® 
or consistent about the latter. He seems in general 
to limit the word to the various operations of our own minds 
in thinking, believing, willing, and so forth. This, as has 
been shown formerly, is taken from, or at least coincident 
with, the theory of Gassendi in his Syntagma Philosophicum. 
It is highly probable that Locke was acquainted with that 
work; if not immediately, yet through the account of the 
philosophy of Gassendi, published in English by Dr. Charle- 
ton in 1663, which I have not seen, or through the excellent 
and copious abridgment of the Syntagma by Bemier. But 
he does not strictly confine his ideas of reflection to this class. 
Duration is certainly no mode of thinking ; yet the idea of 
duration is reckoned by Locke among those with which we 
are furnished by reflection. The same may perhaps be said, 
though I do not know that he expresses himself with equal 
clearness, as to his account of several other ideas, which can- 
not be deduced from external sensation, nor yet can be 
reckoned modifications or operations of the soul itself; such 
as number, power, existence.^ 

1 [Upon more attentive oonsideFation tain no doubt but that Stewart is right, 
of aU the paaaagea wherein Locke speaks and some of Locke's opponents in the 
of ideas derired from reflectloD, I enter- wrong. He evidently meant, that bj re- 
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108. Stewart has been so mucli struck by this indefinite- 
Vague oso ^®^» ^^^^ which the phrase "ideas of reflection" 
of the word has been used in the Essaj on the Human Under- 
"idea." standing, that he "does not think, notwithstanding 
some casual expressions which may seem to favor the con- 



fleottng on the opemtionn of our own 
mindfl OB well as on our bodily senntions, 
diyen new simple ideas are suggested to 
us, which are not in themselves either 
such operations or such sensations. These 
** simple ideas conrey themselves into the 
mind by all the ways of sensation and 
reflection ; " and he enumerates pleasure 
and pain, power, exiatenoe, unity: to 
which he sAerwards adds duration. " Re- 
flection on the appearance of several ideas, 
one alter another, in our minds, is that 
which Aimishee us with the idea of suc- 
cession; and the distance between any 
parts of that succession, or between the 
appearance of new ideas in our minds, Is 
that we call duration." —B. ii. ch. 14, « 8. 
So of number, or unity, wtiich he takes 
for the basis of .the idea of number. 
'^ Amongst ail the ideas we have, as there 
Is none suggested to the mind by more 
ways, so is there none more simple than 
that of unity, or one ; It has no shadow of 
variety or composition in it ; every object 
our senses are employed about, every Idea 
In our underatandings, every thought of 
our minds, brings this idea along with it." 
— ch. X. § 1. Thus we have proojk, and 
more might easily be alleged, that Locke 
really admitted the understanding to be 
so fiur the source of new rimple Ideas, that 
several of primary importance arise In our 
minds, on the suggestion of the senses, or 
of our observing the inward operations of 
our minds, which are not strictly to be 
classed themselves as suj^^tions, or as acts 
of consciousness. And when we remem- 
ber also, that the power of tlM under- 
standing to compound simple ideas Is a 
leading part of his system, and also that 
certain ideas, which others take for simple, 
are reckoned by him, whether rightly or 
no, to be complex, we may be forced 
to admit, that the outcry raised against 
Locke as a teacher of the sensualist school 
has been chiefly founded on inattention 
to his language, and to some inaccuracy 
in it. Stewart had already stated the true 
doctrine as to ideas of reflection. ^' In 
such cases, all that can be said is, that the 
exercise of a particular faculty furnishes 
the occasion on which certain simple no- 
tions are. bv the laws of our constitution, 
presented to our thoughts; nor does It 
seem possible for us to trace the origin of 
a particular notion any farther, than to 
ascertain wiiat the nature of the occasion 



was, wliioh, in the first instance, intro- 
duced it to our acquaintance."— PhilOB 
Ksaays, I. chap. ii. It is true, that he 
proceeds to impute a dUEerent theory to 
Locke ; namely, that consciousness is ex- 
clusively the source of all our knowledge : 
which he takes to mean, that all our origi- 
nal ideas may be classed under acts of 
consciousness, as well as suggested by it. 
But, In his Dissertation, we have seen that 
he takes a more favorable view of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding in 
this great question of the origin of our 
ideas, and, as it now appears to me, be- 
yond dispute a more true one. The want 
of precision, so unhappily characteristic of 
Locke, has led to this misapprehension 
of his meaning; but surely no one can 
believe, hardly the most depreciaUng critic 
of Locke at Paris or Oxford, that he took 
duration and number for actual operations 
of the mind, such as doubting or com- 
paring. Price had long since admitted, 
that Locke had no other meaning than 
tiuit our Ideas are derived, immedlatelv or 
ultimately, fh)m sensation or reflection ; 
or, in other words, '* that they Aimish us 
with all the sul^to, materials, and occa- 
sions of l^iowledge, comparison, and in- 
ternal perception. This, however, by no 
means renders them In any proper sense 
the source of all our ideas." — Price's Dis- 
sertetions on Morals, p. 16. 

Ck>usin enumerates, as rimple ideas not 
derived from sensation or reflection, space, 
duration, infinity, identity, substance, 
cause, and right. Locke would have re- 
plied, that the Idea of space, as mere defi- 
nite extension, was derived ftom sensation ; 
and that of space generally, or what he 
has called expansion, was not simple, but 
complex; that those of duration, cause 
(or power), and identity, were furnished 
by reflection ; that the idea of right is not 
simple, and that those of substance and 
infinity are hardly formed by the mind at 
all. He would add existence and unity 
to the list; both, according to him, de 
rived fW>m reflection. 

M. Cousin has by no means done ju»> 
tice to Locke as to the idea of cause. " On 
sait que Locke, apris avoir aflSrmi dans 
un chapitre sur I'idee do cause et d'efeTet, 
que cette id&e nous est donnfe par la sen- 
sation, s'avise, dans un chapitre diffiferani 
sur La puissance, d'une toute autre origine, 
Men quil s'aglsse, au fond, de la m&me 
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trary supposition, that Locke would have hesitated for a 
moment to admit with Cudworth and Price, that the under- 
standing is the source of new ideas." ^ And though some 
might object that this is too much in opposition, not to casual 
expressions, but to the whole tenor of Locke's fissaj, his 
language concerning substance almost bears it out. Most of 
the perplexity which has arisen on this subject, the combats 
of some metaphysicians with Locke, the portentous errors 
into which others have been led by want of attention to his 
language, may be referred to the equivocal meaning of the 
word " idea." The Cartesians understood by this whatever is 
the object of thought, including an intellection as well as an 
imagination. By an intellection they meant that which the 
mind conceives to exist, and to be the subject of knowledge, 
though it may be unimaginable and incomprehensible. Gas- 
sendi and Locke (at least in this part of his Essay) limit the 
word "idea" to something which the mind sees and grasps as 
immediately present to it, — "that," as Locke not veiy well 
expresses it, " which the mind is applied about while thmking 
being the ideas that are there." Hence he speaks with some 
ridicule of "men who persuade themselves that they have 
clear, comprehensive ideas of infinity." Such men can hardly 
have existed; but it is by annexing the epithets clear and 
comprehensive, that he shows the dispute to be merely verbal. 
For that we know the existence of infinites as objectively 
real, and can reason upon them, Locke would not have 
denied; and it is this knowledge to which others gave the 
name of idea. 

109. The different manner in which this all-important word 
was understood by philosophers is strikingly shown when 
they make use of the same illustration. Amauld, if he is 
author of L'Art de Penser, mentions the idea of a chilia- 



id£e, 11 trouTe cette orlgine nourelle dans 
la rtflezion appliqate & lavolont^,*' &e. — 
Fraflmenfl Philosophiques, p. 88. Now, 
In the fint plare, the chapter on Power, In 
file Essay on the Ilunian Underatandlng, 
B. li. ch. 21, coaaeB before and not after 
that on Cause and Eflect, ch. 26. But it 
is more important to observe, that in the 
latt^ chapter, and at the dose of the 
26th, Locke distinctty says, that the idea is 
*' derived from the two fountains of all 
onr knowledge, sensation and reflection ; " 
and " that this relation, how comprehen- 
siye soevCT, terminates at last in them." 
It ia also to be kept in mind, that he is 



here speakii^ of physical eausee, but, in 
his oliapter on Power, of efllclent ones, 
and principally of the' numan mind ; inti- 
mating also his opinion, that matter is 
destitute of active power, that is, of effi- 
cient causation. The form on suit is, as 
on saity a common mode of introducing 
any questionable position. It does not 
follow At>m this, that Locke's expressions 
in the 26th chapter, on Cause and EffBCt^ 
are altogether tiie best ; but they must be 
considered in connection with his long 
chapter on Power.— 1847.] 
1 Prelim. Dissertation. 
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gon, or figure of 1,000 sides, as an instance of the distinction 
between that which we imagine and that which we conceive 
or understand. Locke has employed the same instance to 
exemplify the difference between clear and obscure ideas. 
According to the former, we do not imagine a figure with 
1,000 sides at all : according to the latter, we form a confiised 
image of it. We havie an idea of such a figure, it is agreed 
by both : but, in the sense of ArDa,uld, it is an idea of the 
understanding alone ; in the sense of Locke, it is an idea 
of sensation, framed, like other complex ideas, by putting 
together those we have formerly received, though we may 
never have seen the precise figure. That the word suggests 
to the mind an image of a polygon with many sides is indu- 
bitable : but it is urged by the Cartesians, that, as we are 
wholly incapable of distinguishing the exact number, we can- 
not be said to have, in Locke's sense of the word, any idea, 
even an indistinct one, of a figure with 1,000 sides ; since all 
we do imagine is a polygon. And it is evident, that in geo- 
metry we do not reason from the properties of the image, but 
from those of a figure which the understanding apprehends. 
Locke, however, who generally preferred a popular meaning 
to one more metaphysically exact, tliought it enough to call 
this a confused idea. He was not, I believe, conversant with 
any but elementary geometry. Had he reflected upon that 
which in his age had made such a wonderful beginning, or 
even upon the fundamental principles of it, which might be 
found in Euclid, the theory of infinitesimal quantities, he 
must, one would suppose, have been more puzzled to apply 
his narrow definition of an idea. For what image can we 
form of a differential, which can pretend to represent it in 
any other sense than as d x represents it, by suggestion, not 
by resemblance ? 

110. The case is, however, much worse when Locke devi- 
ates, as in the third and fourth books he constantly does, from 
this sense that he has put on the word " idea," and takes it 
either in the Cartesian meaning, or in one still more general 
and popular. Thus, in the excellent chapter on the abuse of 
words, he insists upon the advantage of using none without 
clear and distinct ideas ; he who does not this " only making 
a noise without any sense or signification." If we combine 
this position with that in the second book, that we have no 
clear and distinct idea of a figure with 1,000 sides, it fol- 
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lows with all the force of syllogism, that we should not 
argue about a figure of 1,000 sides at all, nor, by parity of 
reason, about many other things of &r higher importance. It 
will be found, I incline to think, that the large use of the 
word "idea" for that about which we have some knowledge, 
without limiting it to what can be imagined, pervades the 
third and fourth books. Stewart has ingeniously conjectured 
tliat they were written before the second, and probably before 
the mind of Locke had been much turned to the psychological 
analysis which that contains. It is, however, certain, that in 
the Treatise upon the Conduct of the Underatanding, which 
was not published till after the Essay, he uses the word "idea" 
with full as much latitude as in the third and fourth books of 
the latter. We cannot, upon the whole, help admitting, that 
the story of a lady, who, after the perusal of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, laid it down with a remark, that 
the book would be perfectly charming were it not for the fre- 
quent recurrence of one very hard word, uHeoj though told, 
possibly, in ridicule of the fair philosopher, pretty well repre- 
sents the state of mind in wMch many at first have found 
themselves.^ 

111. Locke, as I have just intimated, seems to have pos- 
sessed but a slight knowledge of geometry, — a 
science which, both from the clearness of the illus- to g^omL 
trations it affords, and from its admitted efficacy in ^^ 
rendering the logical powers acute and cautious, may 
be reckoned, without excepting physiology, the most valuable 
of all to the metaphysician. But it did not require any 
geometrical knowledge, strictly so called, to avoid one mate- 
rial error into which he has fallen ; and which I mention the 

^ [The ehaneter of Locke's philoaophical writer of Ugh aafbority, in &Tor of the 

■tyle, as giTon by a UTing philosopher, by general character of Locke as a philoeo- 

no means Jkrorable to hun, Is perhaps too pher. " Few among the great names in 

near the truth. <^ In his language, Locke phUoeophy," says Mr. UtU, " hare met 

is, of all philosophers, the most flgaratiTe, with a harder moa«ure of jnstioe ftom the 

ambiguous, TaciUatIng, various, and even present generation than Locke, the un- 

oontradictory, as has been noticed bv questioned Ibunder of the analytical phi- 

Reid and Stewart, and by Brown himself; Icwophyof mind." Perhaps Descartes and 

indeed, we beliere, by eVery author who Hobbes, not to mention Oassendi, might 

has had oceadon to comment on this phi- contest the palm as founders of peycho- 

losopher. The opinions of such a writer logical analyMs ; but Mr. Mill Justly glTes 

axe not, therelbre, to be assumed from to Locke the preference over Hobbes, who 

isolated and casual exprwisions. which has been sometimes orerrated of late, "not 

' themselTes require to be interpreted on only in sober Judgment, but even in pro- 

the general analogy of his system." — Aindityand original genius." — System of 

Edin. Rer. (Sir WUUam Hamilton), toI. Hi. Logic, vol. i. p. 160. — 1847.] 
p. 189. I am happy to eite another late 

vol- IV. 9 
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rather, because even Descartes, in one place, has said some- 
thing of the same kind; and I have met with it not only 
in Norris very distinctly and positively, but^ more or less, in 
many or most of those who have treated of the metaphysics 
or abstract principles of geometry. ^^ I doubt not," s&js 
Locke, ^ " but it will be easily granted, that the knowledge we 
have of mathematical truths is not only certain but real know- 
ledge, and not the bare, empty vision of vain, insignificant 
chimeras of the brain ; and yet, if we well consider, we shall 
find that it is only of our own ideas. The mathematician 
considers the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle or 
circle only as they are in idea in his own mind ; for it is pos- 
sible he never found either of them existing mathematically, 
that is, precisely true, in his life. . . . All the discourses of 
the mathematicians about the squaring of a circle, conic sec- 
tions, or any other part of mathematics, concern not the 
existence of any of those figures ; but their demonstrations, 
which depend on their ideas, are the same, whether there be 
any square or circle in the world or no." And the inference 
he draws from this is, that moral as well as mathematical 
ideas, being archetypes themselves, and so adequate and com- 
plete ideas, aU the agreement or disagreement which he shall 
find in them will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathe- 
matical figures. 

112. It is not perhaps necessary to inquire how far, upon 
the hypothesis of Berkeley, this notion of mathematical 
figures, as mere creations of the mind, could be sustained; 
but on the supposition of the objectivity of space, as truly 
existing without us, which Locke undoubtedly assumes, it is 
certain, that the passage just quoted is entirely erroneous, and 
that it involves a confusion between the geometrical figure 
itself and its delineation to the eye. A geometrical figure is 
a portion of space contained in boundaries, determined by 
given relations. It exists in the infinite round about us, as 
the statue exists in the block.' No one can doubt, if he turns 

1 B. It. e. 8. hand, bat he equally feels and peroelTeB 

* Micheel Angelohu well oooTeyed thli the radity of that figure which the broad 

idea in fbur Unei, which I quote from infinite around him compiehende eol sua 

Coraiani : — soverehio. 

»N.nb.i.ot*»o^rtw.-e«n«»»jt,, ^ isLTSSd2sS:j;?ss2:f^t"i2s:; 

Che un manno solo in ee non ciroonscrlya !LiTh-l-uiiir!L«i#l i ii^^^ ^iM 

La mano che obbedisce all' inteUetto." oi loio i i^iTuuwaww, u. 



The geometer uses not the same obedient 



21.-1842.] 
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his mind to the subject, that every point in space is equidis- 
tanty in all directions, from certain other points. Draw a line 
through aU these, and you have the circumference of a circle ; 
but the circle itself and its circumference exist before the 
latter is delineated. Thus the orbit of a planet is not a regu- 
lar geometrical figure, because certain forces disturb it But 
this disturbance means only a deviation from a line which 
exists really in space, and which the planet would actually 
describe if there were nothing in the universe but itself and 
the centre of attraction. The expression, therefore, of Locke, 
" whether there be any square or circle existing in the world 
or no," is highly inaccurate ; the latter alternative being an 
absurdity. All possible figures, and that ''in number num- 
berless," exist everywhere: nor can we evade the perplexities 
into which the geometry of infinites throws our imagination, 
by considering ^em as mere beings of reason, the creatures 
of the geometer, which I believe some are half disposed to 
do ; nor by substituting the vague and unphilosophical notion 
of indefinitude for a positive objective infinity.^ 

1 [The conftifllon, m It sppean to me, be- In a metaphyaiea] bcdm, which impUefl no 
tween eendble and real flguie fai geometry, contradiction, and is easily eoncelTed ? He 



I hare found mnch more general in philo- must haTe nmd possible hi a eenae Ifanited 

sophical writers than I was aware of when to hnman execution. 

Ois passage was ftmt committed to the Another eminent reasoner has gone the 

press. Thus H. Cousin: "II n'existe, tall lengths of this piuradox. "It has 

dans la nature, que des figures imparfUtee, been li^tly remarked by Dngald Stewart. 

et la g£om6tTie a pour condition d'op^rer that mathematical propositions axe not 

BUT des figures parfaites, sur le triangle properly true or fklse, in the same sense 

paiikit, le cerele parfiiit, &c. ; o'est 4 dire, as nnr proposition respecting real ftct is 

sur dee figures qui n'ont pe« d'ezistence so called ; and hence tiie truth, sveA as it 

rtoUc, et qui sont des puree conceptifms u, of such propositions is necessary and 

de l-esprit." — Hist, de la Philos., rol. ii. eternal; since it amounts only to this, 

p. 811. If by figure we mean only Tisible that any complex notion which you hare 

dreumferenoe, this is very true. But the arbitrarily formed must be exactly oon- 

' r generally reasons, not upon the formable to itself." — Whately's Elements 



boundaries, but upon the extension, sn- of L(^c, 8d edit., p. 228. And thus a oe- 

perfleial or solid, comprehended within lebrated Writer who bc^gan in that school, 

tiiem ; and to this extension itself we tiiough he has since trarersed the dUune- 

usually gire the name of figure. Agahi : ter of theology : " We are able to define 



* It is not true/' says Mr. Mill, " that a the creations of our own minds, for they 
circle exists, or can be described, which are what we make them ; but it were as 
has all its radU exactly equal." — System easy to create what is real, as to define 
of Log^, Tol. i. p. 200. Certainly such a it.''— Newman's Sermons before the Uni- 
drele cannot be described ; but in erery Tersity of Oxford, p. 883. 
geomeMcal sense it really exists. Hence The only meaning we can put on such 
he asserts "the character of necessity, assertions is. that geometry is a mere 
ascribed to mathematics, to be a mere pastime of the mind, an exercise of L 
illusion: nothii^ exists conlbrmable to the in which we hate only to take care 1 
definitions, nor is even possible J*^ — p. 296. we assign no other properties to the imagi- 
It follows, of course, that a straight line nary figures which answer to the sylloglstio 
is impossible ; which is perfectly true, if it letters, A, B, and C, than such as are con- 
must be drawn with a ruler. But is tained in their definition, without any ob- 
it not surprisfaig that so acute a writer Jectiye truth wliateTOT, or relation to a real 
a« Mr. Mill can think any thing impossible, external univBrse. Tna perplexities into 
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113. The distinction between ideas of mere sensation and 
those of intellection, between what ihe mind comprehends 

boundaiiefl, but is intnitlTely oertein th&t 
floch figures un real, that extension is 
divisible into parts, and that there mast 
be eyerTwhera in the sorroandlng ex- 
panse triangles and circles mathematically 
exact, though any diagram which we can 
delineate will be more or less incorreot. ' 
" Space," says Sir John Herachel (if we 
may name him), ** in its ultimate analysis, 
is nothing but an assemblage of distances 
and directions." — Quarterly Hoview, 
June, 1841, quoted in Mill's Logic, i. 824. 
This is very forcibly expressed, if not with 
absolute precision; for distance is per- 
haps, in strictness, rather the measure of 
space than space itself. It is suggested 
by every extended body, the boundaries 
wheieof must be distant one from another ; 
and it is suggested also by the separation 
of these bodies, which, when not in con- 
tact, ore perceived to have intorvals be- 
tween them. But these intervals are not 
necessarily filled by other bodies, nor evfa 
by light ; as when we perceive stars, and 
estimate their distances from one another, 
in a moonless night. The mere ideas ox 
distance and direction seem to be simple 
or rather modes of the simple idea exten- 
sion: and for this reason no definition 
can be given of a straight line. It is the 
measure of distance itself; which the mind 
intuitively apprehends to be but one, and 
that the shortest line which can be drawn. 
^' The only clear notion," says Herschel, 
" we can form of straightness, is unifor- 
mity of direction." And as the line itself 
ia only imagluary, or, if it be drawn, 
is but the representative of distance or 
length, it cannot have, as such, any other 
dimension. Though we know that a ma- 
terial line must have breadth, it is not a 
mere abstraction of the geometer to say, 
that the distance of an ofatject ftom the 
eye has no breadth ; but it would be ab- 
surd to say the contrary. 

The definition of a mathematical figure 
involves only its possibility. But our 
knowledge of extension itself, as otitject- 
ively real, renders all figures true beings, 
not entia rationis, but actual beings, por- 
tions of one infinite continuous extension. 
They exist in space, to repeat the meta- 
phor (which indeed is no metaphor, but an 
instance), as the statue exists in the block. 
Bxtenslon, perhaps, and figure, are rather 
the conditions under which bodies, what- 
ever else they may be, are presented to our 
senses, than, in perfect strictness of ex- 
presidon, the essentials of body itself. 
Thev have been called by Stewart the 
mathematical properties of matter. C<>r- 
tain it is that they remain when the boi / 
is displace 1, and would remain were it 



which mathematicians have been thrown 
by the metaph>'sical diffleulties of their 
science must appear tiruly ludicrous, and 
such as they have mannfiietured for them- 
selves. But the most singolar circum- 
stance of all is, that nature is regulated 
by these arbitiary definitions ; and that 
tlie truths of geometry, sudi a$ they are, 
enable us to predict the return of Uranus 
or Neptune to the same place in the 
heavens after the present generation are in 
their graves. A comet loaves Its perihe- 
lion, and pursnes its path through the 
remote regions of space : the astronomer 
foretells its return by the laws of a geo- 
metrical figure, and, if it come a few days 
only before the calculated moment, has 
reoourse to the hypothesis of some re- 
sistance which has dhninished its orbit ; 
80 sure is he that the prqJeotUe force, and 
that of gravity, act in lines geometrically 
straight. 

The source of this paradox appears to be 
a too liasty and rather inaccurate assump- 
tion, that geometry depends upon defi- 
nitions. But. though we cannot argue 
except aocoiding to our definitions, the 
real subject of the science is not those 
terms, but the properties of the things 
defined. Wo conceive a perfect circle to 
be not only a possible but a real figure : 
tiiat its radii are equal, belongs to the 
idea, not to the words bv which we define 
it. Men might reison by themselves on 
geometry without any definitions; or, if 
they oouUl not, the truths of the science 
would be the same. 

The universal and necessary belief of 
mankind is, that we are placed in the 
midst €^ an unbounded ocean of space. 
On all sides of us, and in throe dimensions, 
this is spread around. We cannot con- 
ceive it to be annihilated, or to have had 
a bei^nning. Innumerable oliijects of our 
senses, themselves extended, that is, occu- 
pying portions of this space, but portions 
not always the same, float within it. And 
as we find other properties than mere 
extension in these obijects, by which pro- 
perties alone they are distinguishable from 
the surrounding space, we denominate 
them bodies, or material substances. Con- 
sidered in its distinction from this space, 
their own proper extension has bounda- 
ries by which they come under the relation 
of figure ; and thus all bodies are figured. 
But we do not necessarily limit this word 
to material substances. The mind is not 
only perfiBctly capable of conridering geo- 
metrical figures, that is, particular por- 
tions of the continuous extension which 
we call absolute space, bv themselves, as 
measured by the mutual distances of tlieir 
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and what it conceives without comprehending, is the point of 
divergence between the two sects of psychology wMch still 



amnlhilated. And it te with the lelaiioa 
of bodies to space abaolnte that the geo- 
meter has to deal; neyer, in his puie 
sdenfie, with their material properties. 

What, then, is the meaning of what we 
sometimes read, that there is no sach 
thing as a ehtrle or a triangle in nature? 
If we are to understand the physical uni- 
Tene, the material world, which is the 
common sense, ttiis may perhaps be true ; 
but what, then, has the geometer to do 
with nature? If we include absolute 
space under the word "nature," I must 
entire^ deny the assertion. Can we doubt 
that portions of space, or points, exist in 
every direction at the same distence from 
any other assignable point or portion of 
BpHoe ? I cannot draw a radius precisely a 
Ibot long; but I can draw a line more 
than eleven inches in length, and can pro- 
duce this till it is more than twelve. At 
some point or other, it has been exacUy 
the length of a foot. The want of pre- 
cise unifonnity of direction may be over- 
come in the same way : there is a series 
of points aloDg which the line might have 
been directed, so as to be perfectiy uni- 
form ; juat as in the orbit of a planet 
round the sun, disturbed as it is by the 
attraction of a third body at every point, 
there is yet at every point a line, called 
the instantaneous ellipse, along which the 
path of the body might by possibility have 
proceeded in a geometrical curve. Let 
the miad once fix itself on the idea of con- 
tinuous extension, and its divisibility into 
parts mathematically equal, or in mathe- 
matical ratios, must appear necessary. 

Geometry, then, is not a science of 
reasoning upon definitions, such as we 
please to conceive, but on the relations 
(rf' space, — of space, an objective being, 
according at least to human conceptions ; 
space, the bosom of nature, that which 
sJone makes all things sensibly without 
us ; made known to us by a primary law 
of the understanding, as some hold ; by 
experience of sensation, or inlbrenoe from 
It, as others maintain; but necessary, 
eternal, the basis of such demonstration 
as no other science possesses ; because in 
no other do we perceive an absolute im- 
possibility, on impossibility paramount, 
speaking reverently, to the Creator's will, 
that the premises of our reasoning might 
have been different from what they are. 
The definitions of geometrical figures no 
more constitute their essence than those 
of a plant or a mineral. ^Thether geo- 
metrical reasoning is built on the rela- 
tions of parts of space, merely as defined in 
words, is anotiier question: it certainly 
appean to me, that definitions supply only 



the terms of the piopbsitloii, and that 
without a knowlec^, verbal or implied, 
of the axioms, we could not deduce any 
conclusions at all. But this affiBcte only 
the logic of the theorem, the process by 
which the relations of space are unfolded 
to the human understanding. I cannot, 
for a moment, believe that the distin- 
guished philosopher, who has strenuously 
argued for the deduction of geometry flrom 
definitions, meant any more than to oppose 
them to axioms. That they are purely 
arbitrary, that they are the creatures of 
the mind, like harpies and chimeras, he 
could hardly have thought ; being himself 
habituated to geometrical studies. But 
the language of Stewart is not sufflcienUy 
guarded ; and he lias served as an autho- 
rity to those who have uttered so singular 
a paradox. " From what principle," says 
Stewart, "are the various properties of 
the circle derived, but from the definition 
of a circle? from what principle the pro- 
pertke of the parabola or ellipse, but 
from the definitions of these curves ? A 
similar observation may be extended to 
all the other theorems which the mathe- 
matician demonstrates."— Vol. ii. p. 41. 
The properties of a drele or the other 
curves, wo answer, are derived ftom that 
leading property which we express In the 
definition. But surely we can make use 
of no definition which does not declare a 
real property. We might impose a name 
on a quadrilateral figure with equal angles 
and sides not parallel ; but could we draw 
an inference firom it? And why could we 
not. but because we should be restrained 
by ito incompatibility with our necessary 
conceptions of the relations of space? It 
is these primary conceptions to which 
our definitions must conform. Definitions 
of figure, at least in aU but the most 
fiuniliar, are indispensable, in order to 
make us apprehend particular relations of 
dbtanoe, and to keep our reasonings clear 
from concision ; but tills Is only the com- 
mon province of language. 

In this I have the satisfiiction of finding 
myself supported by the authority of Dr. 
Whewell. " Supposing," he observes in Us 
Thoughte <»i the Stut]^ of the Mathematics, 
" we could get rid of geometrical axioms 
altogether, and deduce our reasoning from 
definitions alone, it must be allowed, I 
think, that still our geometrical proposi- 
tions would probably depend, not on the 
definitions, but on the act of mind by 
which we fix upon such definitions; in 
short, on our conception of space. The 
axiom, that two straight lines cannot 
enclose space, is a self-evident truth, and 
founded upon our ftculty of apprehending 
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exist in the world. Nothing is in the intellect which has not 
before been in the sense, said the Aristotelian schoolmen. 



the propertkfl of fpace, and of eonoei-riiig 
a stx«i^t line. . . . We ahoiild pxeaent a 
ftlse Tlew of the nature of geometrical 
truth if we were to reprewnt it as reeting 
upon deflnitiona, and should oreriook or 
deny the laculty of the mind, and the in- 
tellectual process which is implied in our 
flzing upon such deflnitions. The founda- 
tion of all the properties ef stnJght lines 
is certainly not the definition, but the 
conception of a straight line ; and, in the 
raxne manner, the foundation of all geo- 
metrical truth resides in our general con- 
ceptions of space." — p. 161. 

That mathematical truths (a position 
of Stewart commended by Whately) are 
not properly caUed matters of fact, is no 
new distinction. They are not yevoiuva ; 
they have no being in time, as matters of 
fiict hare; they are ovra^ beings of a 
higher order than anv fiusts, but still reali- 
ties, and, as some phJloeophers haTe held, 
more truly real than any created essence. 
But Archbbhop Whately is a nominalist 
of the school of Hobbes. Mr. HUL who is 
au aTowed conceptualist, has said : ' * ETeiy 
proposition which couTeys real infonna- 
tion asserts a matter of lact dependent on 
the laws of nature, and not upon artificial 
classification." — Vol. i. p. 287. But here 
ho must use matter of fiict in a loose 
sense ; for he would certainly admit mathe- 
matical theorems to convey real informa- 
tion ; though I do not agree with him that 
they are, in propriety of language, depend- 
ent on the laws of nature. Ue obserres 
on the archbishop's position, that the 
ol]|ject of reasoning is to expand the assert 
tiuns wrapped up in those with which we 
set out, that *^ it is not easy to see how 
such a science as geometry can be said to 
be wrapped up in a few deflnitions and 
axioms."— p. 297. Whether this be a 
sufllcient answer to the archbishop or no, 
it shows that Mr. Mill considers mathe- 
matical propositions to convey real science. 

Two opposite errors are often found in 
modem writers on the metaphysics of 
geometxy : the one, tliat which has Just 
been discussed, — the denial of absolute 
reality to mathematical truths ; the other 
wholly opposite, yet which equally de- 
stroys tlMdr prerogatiTe, — I mean the 
theory that they are only established by 
Induction. As in the first they are no 
&cts in any sense, not real truths, so in 
the other they are mere fticts. But, in- 
deed, both these opinions, diTcigent as th^ 
seem, emanate ftom the ultra-nominalist 
school : and they sometimes are combined 
In' the same writer. Mr. Mill and Mr. De 
MoiKaa have knt their great authority 



to the second doctrine, whleh was rerired 
from Hobbes, fifty years since, by Dr. Bed- 
does, in a tract on DemonstratiTe JBridence, 
which I haye heard attributed, in part, 
to Professor Leslie, a supporter of the 
same theory. Sir William Hamilton ex- 
claims upon the position of two writers in 
the suite of Archbishop Viliately, that it 
is by induction all axioms are known, 
such as **A whole is greater than its parts," 
"Is such the Oxford metaphysics?" — 
Edhib. ReT., toI. ItU. p. 282. But though 
tlie assertion seems more monstrous, when 
applied to such an axiom as this, it Is 
substantially found in many writers of 
deserved ^iae:, nor is it elUter a meta- 
physics of Oxford growth, or rexy likely 
to be well receiTed Uiere. The Oxford 
error at present, that at least of the domi- 
nant school, seems to be the very reTerse ; 
a strong tendency to absolute Platonic 
reallMU. This has had, cause or eflect, 
something to do with the apotheosis of the 
Ckweh^ which implies reality, a step to 
personality. 

It seems to follow from this InductiTe 
theory, that we beUere two straight lines 
not to include a space, because we have 
nerer seen them do so, or heard of any 
one who has : and, as mere induction is 
oonfossed to be no basis of certain truth, 
we must admit mathematical demonstra- 
tion to differ only in d^iree of positive 
evidence from probability. As toe pas- 
sage in my text to which this note refers 
boirs no relation to this second opinion, I 
shall not dwell upon it flurther than to 
remark, that it rieems strange to hear that 
two straight linos are only proved by obeer- 
vation not to include a space, when we are 
told in the same breath that no straight 
lines exist, and consequentiy that any 
which we may take for straight would m 
found, on a more accurate examination, 
to Include a space between them. But, 
reverting to the sul^t of the former part 
of this note, it may be observed, that our 
conception that two straight Unes cannot 
include a space Is a homage to the reality 
of geometrical figure ; for experience has 
not Kiven it : all we learn from experience 
is, that the nearer to straigfatness two 
lines are drawn, the less space they in- 
clude. And even here the reasoning is 
in the inverse order : the less space they in- 
clude, the more they approach to stnight ; 
that is, the nearer to uniformity is their 
direction. 

In all this I have assumed the reaUty 
of space, according to the usual apprehen- 
0k>n of mankind. With the transcenden- 
tal problem, raised by the Kantian school. 
It seems unneoeosary to meddle. We know 
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Every idea has its original in the senses, repeated the disciple 
of Epicurus, — Grassendi. Locke indeed, as Grassendi had done 



At least that wa aeknowledfe the otJecttTity 
of space hy a conditfon of our undentaad- 
ingB ; we know that others with whom we 
ooDTerse have the like coneepttoDs of it ; 
we haye every reason to belioTe, that In- 
ferior animals judge of extension, dis- 
tance, and direction, by sensations and 
inferences analogoos to our own ; we pre- 
dict the futnre,ui calculating the motions 
of heaTcnly and terrestrial bodies, on the 
assumption that space is no Action of 
the bnin, its portions and measured dis- 
tances no creations of an arbitrary defi- 
nition. Locke, I am aware, in one of the 
mIsceUaneons papers published by Lord 
King ( life of Locke, rot. ii. p. 175), bearing 
the date 1677, says, *' Space in iteelf seems 
to be nothing but a capacity or possibility 
Ibr extended beings or bodies to be or 
exist ; " and, *' The space where a real 
globe of a Ibot diameter exists, though we 
unagine it to be really something, to haTe 
a rod existence befinre and after its [the 
globe^s] existence, there, in truth, is really 
nothing." And finaUy, '^Though it be 
true that the black lines drawn on a rule 
have tbe relation one to another of an 
Inch distance, they being real sensible 
things : and though It be also tone that I, 
knowing the idea of an inch, can imagine 
that length without Imagining body, as 
well as I can imagine a figure without 
imagining body, — yet it is no more true 
that there is any real distance In that which 
we call imaginary space, than that there 
is any real figure there." — p. 186. 

I coniiMS myself wholly at a loss how 
to reconcile such notions of space and dis- 
tance, not only with geometry, but dyna- 
mics ; the idea of Telocity inTolTing tliat 
of mere extension in a straight line, with- 
out the conception, necesmiily implied, 
of axqr body except the moving one. But 
it is worthy of remark, that Locke appears 
to have modified his docbine liere de- 
liTored, b^re he wrote the Bssay on the 
Human Understanding ; where he argues 
at length, in language adapted to the 
common belief of the reality of space, and 
once only obeerree that some may "take 
it to be only a relation resulting firom the 
existence of other bdngs at a distance, 
while others understand the words of 
Solomon and St. Paul in a literal sense " 
(b. ii. c. 13. § 27); by which singular m- 
ftrenoe to Scripture he may perhaps inti- 
mate that he does not peroelTC the Ibrce 
of tbe metaphysical argument. I think it 
not impoeslDle that the reading of Newton, 
who had so onphatically pronounced him- 
self fbr the real existence of absolute space, 
had so fsr an elfect upon the mind of 



Locke that he did not commit himself 
to an opposite hypothesis. Except with a 
Tery few speculatlTe men, I beUeye the 
conviction, that space exists truly and in- 
tfependently around us, to be universal 
in mankind. 

Locke was a philosopher, equally bold 
in following up his own inquiries, and 
cautious in committing tliem, except as 
mere coi\)ectures, to the public. Perhaps 
an instance mlcht be given from the re- 
markable anticipation of the theoiy of 
Boecovich as to the nature of matter, which 
Stewart has ssgaciously inferred from a 
passage in the Ifissay on the Human Un- 
derstanding. But if we may trust an 
anecdote In the Biblioth6que Ralsonn6e, 
vol. iv. p. %0, on the authority of Coete, 
the French translator of that work, New- 
ton conceived the idea of Boeoovlch's 
theory, and suggested It to Locke. The 
quotation is in the words of the trans- 
lator:— 

"Id M. Locke excite notre curiosity 
sans vouloir la satisfaire. Blen dee gens 
s'^tant imaging quil m'avalt conununi* 
qu6 cette maniire d'expUquer la orAatlon 
de la matiire, me prierent, pen de temps 
apr&s que ma traduction eut vu le Joar, 
de leur en feire part; mais Je ftis oblige de 
tour avouer que M. L. m'en avalt feit 
un secret k moi-mtaae. £nfin, longtemps 
aprto sa mort, M. le Chevalier Newton, k 
qui je parlals, par hasard, de cet endroit 
du llvre de M. Locke, me d^couvrit tout 
le mystire. Souriant, 11 me dit d'abord, 
que c*6tait lui-meme qui avait Imaging 
cette maniire d'expUquer la ortetion de la 
matlire ; que la pens^e lui en ^tait venue 
dans Tesprit, un jour quil vint i tomber 
sur cette queetfc>n avec M. L. et un seig- 
neur Anglais pleln de vie, et qui n'est pas 
moins illustre par Titendue de see lumiireti 
que par sa naissance. Et voici oonunent 
II leur expliqua sa penste. * On pouvait,* 
dit-il. *se former, en quelque mani^re, 
une idte de la creation de la matiire, en> 
supposant que Dleu e.lt empteh6 par sa 
puissance, que rien ne p&t entrerdaas une 
certalne portion de I'eepace pur, que, de sa 
nature, est p6n6trable,6temel, nicessaire, 
Inflnl; car dte-U cette portion d'espaoe 
anrait l'imp«n«trabllit«, I'une des quali- 
t^s essenttolles i la matiire. Et comme 
I'espaoe pur est absolument uniforme. 
on n*a qu'4 suppoeer que Dteu aurait 
communique cette esp^ d'imp^n^tra- 
bilite 4 une autre pareiUe portion de Pes 
pace, et oeUt nous donneralt, en quelque 
sorte, une idte de la mobility de la mattire, 
autre quality qui lui est auasi t rfe s e s scn - 
tielle.' NousvoiUtmainteoantddUvresde 
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before him, assigned another origin to one class of ideas ; but 
these were few in number, and in the next century two writers 
of considerable influence, Hartley and Ck)ndillac, attempted to 
resolve them all into sensation. The ancient school of the 
Platonists, and even that of Descartes, who had distinguished 
innate ideas, or at least those spontaneously suggesting them- 
selves on occasion of visible objects from those strictly belong- 
ing to sense, lost ground both in France and England ; nor 
had Leibnitz, who was deemed an enemy to some of our great 
English names, suflicient weight to restore it. In the hands 
of some who followed in both countries, the worst phrases of 
Locke were preferred to the best : whatever could be turned 
to the account of Pyrrhonism, materialism, or atheism, made a 
figure in the Epicurean system of a popular philosophy.^ The 
German metaphysicians from the time of Kant deserve at 
least the credit of having successfully withstood this coarse 



chercher oe que M. L. arait trourA bon 
de caclwr 4 »m leeteon."— Bibl. Baieon- 
n6, Tol. It. p. 849. 

It is anneoeatary to obeerre what honor 
the coi\)eetui« of Stewart does to his saga- 
city ; for he was not Tery likely to have 
&Uen on this pama^e in an old reriew 
little read, nor was he a man to conceal the 
obligation, had he done so. The theory 
of BosooTlch, or, as we may perhaps now 
say. of Newton, has been lately supported, 
witn abundance of new illustration, by 
the greatest genius in philosophical dis- 
corery whom this age and country can 
boast. I will conclude with throwing out a 
BUggestloo, whether on the hypothesis that 
matter is only a combiuation of forces, 
attraethre or repuMre, and varying in dif- 
ferent substances or bodies, as they are 
Tulgarly called, inasmuch as all forces 
are capable of being mathematically ex- 
pressed, there is not a proper fonnula 
belonging to each body, though of course 
not assignable by us, which might be 
called its equation, and which, if known, 
would be the definition of its essence, as 
strictly as that of a geometrical figure. — 
1847.1 

1 [^* Locke," says M. Cousin, " has cer- 
tainly not confounded sensatioQ with the 
ikculties of the mind : he expressly dis- 
tinguishes them, but he makes the latter 
play a seconds^ and insignificant part, 
and concentres their action on sensible 
deUa: it was but a stop from thence co 
confound them with sensibility ; and we 
have here the feeble germ of a fliture 
theory, that of transformed sensation, of 
sensation as the only principle of all the 
operations of ttie mmd. Locke, without 



knowing or designing it, has opened the 
road to this excluslTe doctrine, by adding 
nothing to sensation but Ikculties whose 
whole business Is to exercise tlieniselTes 
upon it with no peculiar or original pow- 
er.'*— Hist, de la Philos., yol. U. p. 1^7. 

If the powers of combining, comparing, 
and generalising the ideas originally de- 
riTod flrom sense are not to be called pe- 
culiar and original, this charge might be 
sustained. But though Locke had not 
the same riews of the active and self-ori- 
ginated powers of the mind which have 
been taken by others, if he derived some 
ideas flrom sense to which a different source 
has been astdgned, it seems too much to 
say that he makes the ftculties play a 
secondary and insignificant part; when 
the port he attributes to them is that of 
giving us all our knowledge beyond ttat 
of mere simple sense ; and, to use his own 
analogy, being to sensation what the words 
of a language, in all their combinations, 
are to the letters which compose them. 
M. Cousin, and the other antagonists of 
Locke. wiU not contend that we could 
have nad aav knowledge of geometry or 
arithmetic without sensation ; and Locke 
has never supposed that we could have so 
much as put two ideas of extension or 
number together without the active pow- 
ers of the mind. In this point I see no 
other difllerence between the two schools, 
than that one derives a few Ideas flrom 
sense, which the other cannot trace to that 
source; and this is hardly sufficient to 
warrant the depreciation of Locke as a 
fiilse and dangerous guide in philosophy. — 
1847.] 
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senanaliam ; though they may have borrowed much that their 
disciples ti^e for original, and added much that is hardly bet- 
ter than what they have overthrown. France has also made 
a rapid return since the beginning of this century, and with 
more soundness of judgment than Germany, towards the doc- 
trines of the Cartesian school. Yet the opposite philosophy 
to that which never rises above sensible images is exposed to 
a danger of its own ; it is one which the infirmity of the 
human faculties renders perpetually at hand : few there are, 
who, in reasoning on subjects where we cannot attain what 
Locke has called " positive comprehensive ideas," are secure 
from falling into mere nonsense and repugnancy. In that 
part of physics which is simply conversant with quantity, this 
danger is probably not great ; but, in all such inquiries as are 
sometimes called transcendental, it has perpetually shipwrecked 
the adventurous navigator. 

114. In the language and probably the notions of Locke 
as to the nature of the soul, tiiere is an indistinct- nisnottoDi 
ness more worthy of the Aristotelian schoolmen than m to the 
of one conversant with the Cartesian philosophy. "*"'' 
" Bodies," he says, " manifestly produce ideas in us by impulse ; 
the only way which we can conceive bodies to operate in. K, 
then, external objects be not united to our minds, when they 
produce ideas in it, and yet we perceive these original quali- 
ties in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is 
evident that some motion must be thence continued by our 
nerves, or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies to the 
brain, or the seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds 
the particular ideas we have of them. And since the exten- 
sion, figure, number, and motion of bodies of an observable 
bigness may be perceived at a distance by the sight, it is evi- 
dent some singly imperceptible bodies must come fVom them 
to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain some motion 
which produces those ideas which we have of them in us." 
He so far retracts his first position afterwards as to admit, "in 
consequence of what Mr. Newton has shown in the Principia 
on the gravitation of matter towards matter," that God not 
only can put into bodies powers and ways of operation above 
what can be explained from what we know of matter, but that 
he has actually done so. And he promises to correct the 
former passage ; which, however, he has never performed. In 
fact, he seems, by the use of phrases which recur too often to 
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be thought merely iiguratiTe, to have sapposed that something 
in the brain comes into local contact with the mind. He was 
here unable to divest himself, any more than the schoolmen 
had done, of the notion that there is a proper action of the 
body on the soul in perception. The Cartesians had brought 
in the theory of occasional causes and other solutions of the 
phenomena, so as to avoid what seems so irreconcilable with 
an immaterial principle. No one is so lavish of a cerebral 
instrumentality in mental images as Malebranche ; he seems 
at every moment on the verge of materialism ; he coquets, as 
it were, with an Epicurean physiology: but, if I may be 
allowed to continue the metaphor, he perceives the moment 
where to stop, and retires, Uke a dexterous fair one, with 
unsmirched honor to his immateriality. It cannot be said 
that Locke is equally successful. 

115. In another and a well-known passage, he has thrown 
And its im- out a doubt whether Grod might not superadd the 
materiality, ^ulty of thinking to matter ; and, though he thinks 
it probable that this has not been the case, leaves it at last a 
debatable question, wherein nothing else than presumptions 
are to be had. Yet he has strongly argued against the possi- 
bility of a material Deity upon reasons derived from the 
nature of matter. Locke almost appears to have taken the 
union of a thinking being with matter for the thinking of 
matter itself. What is there, Stillingfleet well asks, like self- 
consciousness in matter? ^Nothing at all," Locke replies, 
'^in matter as matter. But that God cannot bestow on some 
parcels of matter a power of thinking, and with it self- 
consciousness, will never be proved by asking how it is possi- 
ble to apprehend that mere body should perceive that it doth 
perceive." But if that we call mind, and of which we are 
self-conscious, were thus superadded to matter, would it the 
less be something real ? In what sense can it be compared 
to an accident or quality ? It has been justly observed, that 
we are much more certain of the independent existence of 
mind than of that of matter. But that, by the constitution 
of our nature, a definite organization, or, what will be gene- 
rally thought the preferable hypothesis, an organic molecule, 
should be a necessary concomitant of this immaterial princi- 
ple, does not involve any absurdity at all, whatever want of 
evidence may be objected to it. 

116. It is remarkable, that, in the controversy with Stilling* 
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fleet on this passage, Locke seems to take for granted, that 
there is no immaterial principle in brutes ; and, as he had too 
much plain sense to adopt the Cartesian theory of their insen- 
sibility, he draws the most plausible argument for the possi- 
bility of thought in matter by the admitted fact of sensation 
and voluntary motion in these animal organizations. ^It is 
not doubted but that the properties of a rose, a peach, or an 
elephant, superadded to matter, change not the properties of 
matter; but matter is, in these things, matter still.'' Few 
perhaps at present who believe in the immateriality of the 
human soul would deny the same to an elephant ; but it must 
be owned that the discoveries of zoology have pushed this to 
consequences which some might not readily adopt. The 
spiritual being of a sponge revolts a little our preju^ces ; yet 
there is no resting-plaos, and we must admit this, or be 
content to sink ourselves into a mass of medullary fibre. 
Brutes have been as slowly emancipated in philosophy as 
some classes of mankind have been in civil polity : their souls, 
we see, were ahnost universally disputed to them at the end 
of the seventeenth century, even by those who did not abso- 
lutely bring them down to machinery. Even within the 
recollection of many, it was common to deny them any kind 
of reasoning faculty, and to solve their most sagacious actions 
by the vague word "instinct." We have come of late years 
to think better of our humble companions ; and, as usual in 
similar cases, the predominant bias, at least with foreign natu- 
ralists, seems rather too much of a levelling character. 

117. No quality more remarkably distinguishes Locke than 
his love of truth. He is of no sect or party ; has no hia lore of 
oblique design, such as we so frequently perceive, of troth, and 
sustaining some tenet which he suppresses ; no sub- ®^«*°^^- 
missiveness to the opinions of others, nor, what very few lay 
aside, to his own. Without having adopted certain dominant 
ideas, like Descartes and Malebranche, he follows, with inflexi- 
ble impartiality and unwearied patience, the long process of 
analysis to which he has subjected the human mind. No 
great writer has been more exempt from vanity, in which he 
is very advantageously contrasted with Bacon and Descartes : 
but he is sometimes a little sharp, and contemptuous of his 
predecessors. The originality of Locke is real and unaffect- 
ed : not that he has derived nothing from others, which would 
be a great reproach to himself or to them ; but, in whatever he 
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has in common with other philosophers, there is always a 
tinge of his own thoughts, a mod^cation of the particular 
tenet, or at least a peculiarity of language which renders it 
not very easy of detection. "It was not to be expected,** 
says Stewart, "that in a work so composed by snatches, to 
borrow a phrase of the author, he should be able accurately 
to draw the line between his own ideas and the hints for 
which he was indebted to others. To those who are well 
acquainted with his speculations, it must appear evident that 
he had studied diligently the metaphysical writings both of 
Hobbes and Gassendi, and that he was no stranger to the 
Essays of Montaigne, to the philosophical works of Bacon, 
and to Malebranche's Inquiry after Truth. That he was 
familiarly conversant with the Cartesian system may be 
presumed from what we are told by his biographer, that it 
was this which first inspired him with a disgust at the jargon 
of the schools, and led him into that train of thinking which 
he afterwards prosecuted so successfully. I do not, however, 
recollect that he has anywhere in his Essay mentioned the 
name of any one of those authors. It is probable, that, when 
he sat down to write, he found the result of his youthful read- 
ing so completely identified with the fruits of his subsequent 
reflections, that it was impossible for him to attempt a separa- 
tion of the one from the other, and that he was thus occasion- 
ally led to mistake the treasures of memory for those of 
invention. That this was really the case, may be further 
presumed from the pecuUar and original cast of his phraseolo- 
gy, which, though in general careless and unpolished, has 
always the merit of that characteristical unity and raciness of 
style which demonstrate, that, while he was writing, he con- 
ceived himself to be drawing only from his own resources."^ 

118. The writer, however, whom we have just quoted, has 
Defended in not quite done justice to the originality of Locke in 
two cues, more than one instance. Thus on this very passage 
we find a note in these words: "Mr. Addison has re- 
marked, that Malebranche had the start of Locke by several 
years in his notions on the subject of duration. Some other 
coincidences not less remarkable might be easily pointed out 
in the opinions of the English and of the French philosopher." 
I am not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt, the truth of the 
latter sentence ; but, with respect to the notions of Male- 

1 PraUminaiy Dlnertetlon. 
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branche and Locke on duration, it mast be said, that tbey are 
neither the same, nor has Addison asserted them to be so.' 
The one threw out an hypothesis with no attempt at proof: 
the other offered an explanation of the phenomena. What 
Locke has advanced as to our getting the idea of duration bj 
reflecting on the succession of our ideas seems to be truly his 
own. Whether it be entirely the right explanation, is another 
question. It rather appears to me, that the internal sense, as 
we may not improperly call it, of duration, belongs separately 
to each idea, and is rather lost than suggested by their succes- 
sion. Duration is best perceived when we are able to detain 
an idea for some time without change, as in watching the 
motion of a pendulum ; and, though it is impossible for the 
mind to continue in this state of immobility more perhaps 
than about a second or two, this is sufficient to give us an 
idea of duration as the necessary condition of existence. 
Whether this be an objective or merely a subjective necessity, 
is an abstruse question, which our sensations do not enable us 
to decide. But Locke appears to have looked rather at the 
measure of duration, by which we divide it into portions, than 
at the mere simplicity of the idea itself. Such a measure, it 
is certain, can only be obtained through the medium of a suc- 
cession in our ideas. 

119. It has been also remarked by Stewart, that Locke 
claims a discovery due rather to Descartes; namely, the 
impossibility of defining simple ideas. Descartes, however, 
as well as the authors of the Port-Royal Logic, merely says, 
that words already as clear as we can make them do not 
require or even admit of definition. But I do not perceive 
that he has made the distinction we find in the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, that the names of simple ideas are 
not capable of any definition, while the names of all complex 
ideas are so. ^'It has not, that I know," Locke says, '^been 
observed by anybody what words are, and what words are 
not, capable of being defined." The passage which I have 
quoted in another place from Descartes' posthumous dialogue, 
even if it went to this length, was unknown to Locke ; yet he 
might have acknowledged that he had been in some measure 
anticipated in other observations by that philosopher. 

120. The first book of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing is directed, as is well known, against the doctrine 

1 Bpeetator, No. M. 
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of innate ideaB, or innate principles in the mind. This has 
jj^ ^^ been often censured, as combating in some places a 
of innftta tenet which no one woald support, and as, in other 
^^^^' passages, breaking in upon moral distinctions them- 
selves, hy disputing the universality of their acknowledg- 
ment With respect to the former charge, it is not perhaps 
easy for us to determine what might be the crude and con- 
fused notions, or at least language, of many who held the 
theory of innate ideas. It is by no means evident, that Locke 
had Descartes chiefly or even at all in his view. Lord Her- 
bert, whom he distinctly answers, and many others, especially 
the Platonists, had dwelt upon innate ideas in far stronger 
terms than the great French metaphysician, if indeed he can 
be said to have maintained them at alL The latter and more 
important accusation rests upon no other pretext than that 
Locke must be reckoned among those who have not admitted 
a moral faculty of discerning right from wrong to be a part of 
our constitution. But that there is a law of nature imposed 
by the Supreme Being, and consequently universal, has been 
so repeatedly asserted in his writings, that it would imply 
great inattention to question it. Stewart has justly vindicat- 
ed Locke in this respect from some hasty and indefinite 
charges of Beattie ;' but I must venture to think that he goes 
much too far when he attempts to identify the doctrines of 
the Essay with those of Shaftesbury. These two philosophers 
were in opposite schools as to the test of moral sentiments. 
Locke seems always to adopt what is called the selfish system 
in morals, resolving all molality into religion, and all religion 
into a regard to our own interest; and he seems to have 
paid less attention to the emotions than to the intellectual 
powers of the souL 

121. It would by no means be difficult to controvert other 
General tenets of this great man. But the obligations we 
pnifle. Q^g ^ ijim fQp ^Q Essay on the Human Under- 
standing are never to be forgotten. It is truly the first real 
chart of the coasts, wherein some may be laid down incor- 
rectly, but the general relations of all are perceived. And 
we, who find some things to censure in Locke, have perhaps 
learned how to censure them from himself; we have thrown 

1 [To the puaaeee onoted by Stewart clares hiB belief, " that there is a law of 

(tint INflBertatloa, p. 29) wa may add a nature knowable by the U|^t of natore.'* 

letter, dnce published, of Locke to Mr. — King's Life of Locke, toI. i. p. 806. — 

TyzreU, wherein he most explidtty de- 1847.] 
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off so many false notions and films of prejudice by his help, 
that we are become capable of judging our master. This is 
what has been the fate of all who have pushed onward the 
landmarks of science : they have made that easy for inferior 
men which was painfully labored through by themselves. 
Among many excellent things in the Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding, none are more admirable than much of the third 
book on the nature of words, especially the three chapters on 
their imperfection and abuse.^ In earlier treatises of logic, at 
least in that of Port-Royal, some of this might be found; 
but nowhere are verbal fallacies, and, above idl, the sources 
from which they spring, so fdilj and oondusively exposed*' 



1 [In fonner edltioDi I had nU " tb« 
whole third book," which BIr. Bfill calls 
"that inunortal tfalM book." Bnt we 
mntfe except the sixth chapter on the 
names of sabstances, in whkh Locke's 
reasoning against the raal distinction of 
species In the three kingdoms of nature 
is ftiU of fiUse assumptions, and cannot be 
maintained at all in the present state of 
natural history. He asks, ch. tI. $ 18, 
^* What are the alterations may or may 
not be in a horm or lead, without making 
dther of them to be of another species ? " 
The answer is obvlons, that an animal 
engendered between a horse and mare is a 
horse, and no other ; and that any alten^ 
tion In the atomic weight of lead would 
make it a dlflerent species. ^* I once saw 
a creature," says Locke, " that was the 
issue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain 
marics of both about it." This cannot be 
true ; but. If It were, are there, therefore, 
no mere cats and mere rats ? — 1847.] 

* [A highly distinguished philosopher, 
M. Cousin, has devoted nearly a volume 
to the refutation of Lodce, discussing al- 
most every chapter in the second and 
fourth books of the Easay on Human Un- 
derstanding. In many oi these treatises, 
I cannot by any means go along with the 
able writer ; and regret that ho has taken 
so little pains to distinguish real from 
verbal difEerencos of opinion, but has, on 
the contrary, had nothing so much at 
heart as to depreciate the glory of one 
whom Europe has long reckoned among 
the founders of metaphysical science. It 
may have been wrong in Locke to employ 
the word idea In difEerent senses. But, 
as undoubtedly he did not always mean 
by it an image In the mind, what can be 
loss lUr tium such passages as the follow- 
ing? — " Kh bien ! aongea y, vous n'aves 
de oonnaissanee Ugitlme de la pens6e, de 
la volont^, de la sensibility, qu'4 la con- 
dition que lee id6es que vous en ayes vous 



lea reprisentflnt; et ces Id^es dolvent 
6tre des images, et par consequent des 
images matArieues. Jugea dans quelle 
abtme d'abeurdltte nous voUi tombte. 
Pour oonnaltre la penste et la volonta 
qui aont immat^iielles, 11 fiint que nous 
en ayons une Image mat^rielle qui leur 
ressemble."— Conrs de THist. de hi Phi- 
kM., vol. il. p. 8i8, ed. 1829. It ousht 
surely to have occurred, that in proportion 
to the absurdity of such a proposition 
was the want of likelihood that a mlii 1 
emlnentiy cautious and reflective should 
have embraeed it. 

It is not possible in a note to remark on 
tike many passages wherein M. Coushi has 
dealt no lair measure to our illustrious 
metaphysician. But one I will not pass 
over. He quotes Locke for the words : 
"A regard des esprits (nos Ames, les in- 
telligences) [interpolation by M. Cousin 
himself], nous ne pouvons pas plus oon- 
naltre qull y a des esprits finis rftellement 
existans, par les id^es que nous en avons, 
que nous ne pouvons connaitre qu'll y a 
des ftes on des centaures par les Idies quo 
nous nous en formons." "VoilJi bien. 
CO me semble, le scepticisme absolu ; et 
vous penses peut-ttre que la conclusion 
demiire de Locke sera quHl n'y a aucune 
connoissanoe des esprits flms, par conse- 
quent de notre feme, par consequent en- 
core d'aucune des fiicultes de notre ftme ; 
car I'objection est aussl vaiablo centre les 
phenomenes de Pftme que contre la sub- 
stance. C'est Ui ou 11 aurait dA aboutir ; 
mais il ne I'ose, parce qu^il n*y a pas 
un philosopbe k. la fois plus sage et plus 
inoonsistant que Locke. Que fUt-Q, Mes- 
sieurs ? Dans te peril ou le pousse la phl- 
loeophle, 11 abandonne sa phllosophie et 
toute phllosophie, et 11 en appelle an 
chrlstianisme. k la revelation, & la fd ; et 
par foi, par revelation. U n'entend pas une 
foi, une revelation philosophique ; oette 
interpretation n'appartient pas au tempa 
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122. The same praiseworthy diligence in hunting error to 
, its lurking-places distinguishes the short treatise on 
Oondnctof the Conduct of the Understanding; which, having 
^dk« ^®®^ originally designed as an additional chapter to 
the Essay,^ is as it were the ethical application of its 
theory,' and ought always to he read with it, if indeed, for the 
sake of its practical utility, it should not come sooner into 
the course of education. Aristotle himself, and the whole of 
his dialectical school, had pointed out many of the sophisms 
against which we should guard our reasoning Acuities ; but 
these are chiefly such as others attempt to put upon us in 
dispute. There are more dangerous fallacies by which we 
cheat ourselves, — prejudice, partiality, self-interest, vanity, 
inattention, and indifference to truth. Locke, who was as 
exempt from these as almost any man who has turned his mind 
to so many subjects where their influence is to be suspected, 
has dwelled on the moral discipline of the intellect in this trea- 
tise, better, as I conceive, than any of his predecessors ; though 
we have already seen, and it might appear far more at length 
to those who should have recourse to the books, that Arnauld 
and Malebranche, besides other French philosophers of the 
age, had not been remiss in this indispensable part of logic 



de Locke ; il entend la fol et la rdrilatlon 
dans le sens propre de la thtolo^ la plus 
orthodoze ; et 11 oonclut aiosl : ' Pur con- 
fl^quent, sar rexisteoce de I'esprit nocui 
deTons nous contenter de P^videnoe de la 
fol.' " — p. 850. Who could snppow that 
all this Imputation of unlimited soepti- 
oiam, not leas than that of Hume, since it 
amounts to a doubt of the existence of our 
own minds, is founded on M. Cousin's 
misunderstanding of the word spirit ? By 
spirits, or finite spirits, Locke did not 
mean our own minds, but created intelli- 
gences, dlflforing from human, as the word 
was constantly used in theological meta- 
ph3rsics. The sense of the passage to 
which M. Cousin refers is so clear, tluit no 
English reader could misconceive it : pro- 
bably he was led wrong by a translation 
in which he found the word esprU. 

But I really cannot imagine any trans- 
lation to be so un&ithful as to remoTe 
from M. Cousin the blame of extreme 
carelessness. The words of Locke are 
'* Concerning finite spirits, as well as seTe- 
ral other things, we must content our- 
selves with the evidence of &ith."— B. It. 
ch. 11. But, at the beginning of the same 
chapter, he says, " The knowledge of our 
own being we have by intuition. " And in 



the preceding, the tenth chapter, more 
AiUy : " I th&k it Is beyond question that 
man has a clear perception of his own 
being : he knows certainly that he exists, 
and thi^ he is somethkig. He that can 
doubt whether he be any thing or no, I 
speak not to, no more than I would aigue 
with pure nothing, or endeavor to con- 
vince nonentity that it were something.'* 
Compare this with M. Cousin's representa- 
tion. 

The name of Locke is part of our lite- 
rary inheritance, which, as Englishmen, 
we cannot sacrifice. If^ indeed, the uni- 
versity at which he was educated cannot 
discover that he is, perhaps, her chief 
boast, if a declalmer from that quarter 
presumes to speak of " the sophist Locke," 
we may console ourselves by recollecting 
how little influence such a local party is 
likely to obtain over the literary world. 
But the fiune of H. Cousin is so conspicu- 
ous, that his pr^udices readily become 
the pr^udioes of many, and his misrepre- 
sentations pass with many for unanswera- 
ble criticisms. —1847.] 

1 See a letter to Molyneux, dated April, 
1697; Locke's WoricB (fol. 1768), vol. ill. 
p. 639. 
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123. Locke throughout this treatise lahors to secure the 
inquirer from that previous persuasion of his own opinion, 
which generally renders all his pretended investigations of its 
truth little more than illusive and nugatory. But the indifier- 
ency which he recommends to every thing except truth itself, 
so that we should not even wish any thing to be true before 
we have examined whether it be so, seems to involve the 
impossible hypothesis, that man is but a purely reasoning 
being. It is vain to press the recommendation of freedom 
from prejudice so far ; since we cannot but conceive some pro- 
positions to be more connected with our welfare than others, 
and consequently to desire their truth. These exaggerations 
lay a fundamental condition of honest inquiry open to the 
sneers of its adversaries ; and it is sufficient, because nothing 
more is really attainable, first to dispossess ourselves of the 
notion that our interests are concerned where they are not ; 
and next, even when we cannot but wish one result of our 
inquiries rather than another, to be the more unremitting in 
our endeavors to exclude this bias from our reasoning. 

124. I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in 
neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a boy 
about the time when the reasoning &culties become developed. 
It will give him a sober and serious, not flippant or self- 
conceited, independency of thinking; and while it teaches 
how to distrust ourselves, and to watch those prejudices which 
necessarily grow up from one cause or another, will inspire a 
reasonable confidence in what he has well considered, by 
taking off a little of that deference to authority, which is the 
more to be regretted in its excess, that like its oousin-german, 
party-spirit, it is frequently united to loyalty of heart and the 
generous enthusiasm of youth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

mSTOBY OF MORAL AND POLITIOAL PHILOSOPHT A3XL OV 
JTJSISPRUDENCS, VROM 1660 TO 1700. 



Sect. I. — On Moral Philosophy. 



Paaoal'a ProvlBolal Letters — Tkylor — Cndworth — SpfaMHt — OamberlMid^f Law of 
Matan— PufliBndorrs Treatiae on the auiie Su^jeot— Boobefouoaiodt and Ia Bra- 
y in — Locke on Education — fenelon. 

1. The casuistical writers of the Roman Church, and espe- 
Cunbtry ^^7 of the Jesuit order, belong to earlier periods ; 
of theJe- for little room was left for any thing but popular 
compilations from large works of vast labor and 
accredited authority. But the false principles imputed to the 
latter school now raised a louder cry than before. Implacable 
and unsparing enemies, as well as ambitious intriguers them- 
selves, they were encountered by a host of those who envied, 
feared, and hated them. Among those, none were such will- 
p.^^,, ing or able accusers as the Jansenists whom they 
^oTindai persecuted. Pascal, by his Provincial Letters, did 
^^*"' more to ruin the name of Jesuit than all the contro- 
versies of Protestantism, or all the Eliminations of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. A letter of Antony Amauld, published in 
1 655, wherein he declared that he could not find in Jansenius 
the propositions condemned by the pope, and laid himself 
open to censure by some of his own, provoked the Sorbonne, 
of which he was a member, to exclude him from the faculty 
of theology. Before this resolution was taken, Pascal came 
forward in defence of his friend, under a fictitious name, in 
the first of what have been always called Lettres Provin- 
ciates, but more accurately, Lettres 6crites par Louis de 
Montalte k un Provincial de ses Amis. In the first four of 
them, he discusses the thorny problems of Jansenism, aiming 
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chiefly to show that St. Thomas Aquinas had maintained the 
same doctrine cm efficacious grace which his disciples the 
Dominicans now rejected from another quarter. But he 
passed from hence to a theme more generally intelligible and 
interesting, the false morality of the Jesuit casuists. He has 
accumulated so long a list of scandalous decisions, and dwelled 
upon them with so much wit and spirit, and yet with so 
serious a severity, that the order of Loyola became a by- 
word with mankind. I do not agree with those who think 
the Provincial Letters a greater proof of the genius of Pascal 
than his Thoughts, in spite of the many weaknesses in rea- 
soning which these display. The former are at present, finely 
written as all confess them to be, too much filled with obsolete 
controversy, they quote books too much forgotten, they have 
too little bearing on any permanent sympathies, to be read 
with much interest or pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortunately for themselves, no writers, 
at that time, of sufficient ability to defend them ; and, jj^^ ^^^ 
being disliked by many who were not Jansenists, gantioiMd 
could make little stand against their adversaries, till ^^ "*"*' 
public opinion had already taken its line. They have since 
not failed to charge Pascal with extreme misrepresentation of 
their eminent casuists, Escobar, Busenbaum, and many others ; 
so that some later disciples of their school have ventured to 
call the Provincial Letters the immortal liars (les immortelles 
mentetises). It has been insinuated, since Pascal's veracity 
is hard to attack, that he was deceived by those from whom 
he borrowed his quotations. But he has himself declared, in 
a remarkable passage, not only that, far from repenting of 
these letters, he would make them yet stronger if it were to 
be done again, but that, although he had not read all the 
books he has quoted, else he must have spent great part 
of his life in reading bad books, yet he had read Escobar 
twice through; and, with respect to the rest, he had not 
quoted a single passage without having seen it in the book, 
and examined the context before and after, that he might not 
confound an objection with an answer, which would have 
been reprehensible and unjust : ^ it is therefore impossible to 
save the honor of Pascal, if his quotations are not fair. Nor 
did he stand alone in his imputations on the Jesuit casuistry. 
A book called Morale des Jesuites, by Nicolas Perrault, 

1 OSoTreB de Puoal, toL i. p. 400 
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published at Mons in 1667, goes over the same ground with 
less pleasantry, but not less learning. 

3. The most extensive and learned work on casuistry which 

has appeared in the English language is the Ductor 
SStor* Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor, published in 1660. 
2j2*^- This, as its title shows, treats of subjective morality, 

or the guidance of the conscience. But this cannot 
be much discussed without establishing some principles of 
objective right and wrong, some standard by which the con- 
science is to be ruled. ^^The whole measure and rule of 
conscience," according to Taylor, " is the law of God, or Grod's 
will signified to us by nature or revelation; and, by the 
several manners and times and parts of its communication, it 
hath obtained several names, — the law of nature; the con- 
sent of nations ; right reason ; the Decalogue ; the sermon of 
Christ; the canons of the apostles; the laws, ecclesiastical 
and civil, of princes and governors ; &me, or the public repu- 
tation of things, expressed by proverbs and other instances 
and manners of public honesty. . . . These, being the fall 
measures of right and wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be 
the rule of conscience and the subject of the present^book." 

4. The heterogeneous combination of things so different in 
Its charao- mature and authority, as if they were all expressions 
teruid of the law of Grod, does not augur well for the dis- 

^ ' tinctness of Taylor's moral philosophy, and would be 
disadvantageously compared with the Ecclesiastical Polity of 
Hooker. Nor are we deceived in the anticipations we might 
draw. With many of Taylor's excellences, his vast fertility 
and his frequent acuteness, the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits 
his characteristic defects: the waste of quotations is even 
greater than in his other writings, and his own exuberance 
of mind degenerates into an intolerable prolixity. His so- 
lution of moral difficulties is often unsatisfactory: after an 
accumulation of arguments and authorities, we have the dis- 
appointment to perceive that the knot is neither untied nor 
cut ; there seems a want of close investigation of principles, 
a frequent confusion and obscurity, which Taylor's two chief 
faults — excessive display of erudition, and redundancy of lan- 
guage — conspire to produce. Paley is no doubt often super- 
ficiid, and sometimes mistaken; yet in clearness, in conciseness, 
in freedom from impertinent reference to authority, he is far 
superior to Taylor. 
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5. Taylor seems too much inclined to side with those who 
resolve all right and wrong into the positive will of God. 
The law of nature he defines to be <' the universal law of the 
world, or of mankind, to which we are inclined by nature, 
invited by consent, prompted by reason, but which is bound 
upon us only by the command of Grod." Though, in the strict 
meaning of the word law, this may be truly said, it was surely 
required, considering the large sense which that word has 
obtained as coincident with moral right, that a fuller explana- 
tion should be given than Taylor has even intimated, lest the 
goodness of the Deity should seem something arbitrary and 
precarious. And though, in maintaimng, against most of 
the scholastic metaphysicians, that Gk>d can dispense with 
the precepts of the Decalogue, he may be substantially right, 
yet his reasons seem by no means the clearest and most sat* 
isfactory that might be assigned. It may be added, that, 
in his prolix rules concerning what he calls a probable con- 
science, he comes very near to the much-decried theories of 
the Jesuits. There was indeed a vein of subtilty in Taylor's 
understanding which was not always without influence on his 
candor. 

6. A treatise concerning eternal and immutable morality, 
by Cudworth, was first published in 1781. This cnd^rorth'i 
may be almost reckoned a portion of his Intellectual immutable 
System, the object being what he has declared to be "**'^*y- 
one of those which he had there in view. This was to prove 
that moral differences of right and wrong are antecedent to 
any divine law. He wrote, therefore, not only against the Cal- 
vinistic school, but in some measure against Taylor ; though 
he abstains from mentioning any recent author except Des- 
cartes, who had gone far in referring all moral distinctions to 
the arbitrary will of God. Cudworth's reasoning is by no 
means satisfactory, and rests too much on the dogmatic me^ 
taphysics which were going out of use. The nature or es- 
sence of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon the wiU of 
God alone, which is the efficient, but not the formal, cause 
of all things ; a distinction not very intelligible, but on which 
he seems to build his theory.^ For, though admitting that 
moral relations have no objective existence out of the mind, 
he holds that they have a positive essence, and therefore are 
not nothing : whence it foUows that they must be independent 

> p. 16. 
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of will. He pours out much ancient learning, though not so 
lavishly as in the Intellectual System. 

7. The urgent necessity of contracting my sails in this last 
Nicole; ia period, far the most abundant as it is in the variety 
piMctte. nn^[ extent of its literature, restrains me from more 
than a bare mention of several works not undeserving of re- 
gard. The Essais de Morale of Nicole are less read than 
esteemed, says a late biographer.* Voltaire, however, pro- 
phesied that they would not perish. ^The chapter, espe- 
cially," he proceeds, ^on the means of preserving peace 
among men, is a master-piece, to which nothing equal has 
been left to us by antiquity." • These Essays are properly 
contained in six volumes ; but so many other pieces are added 
in some editions, that the collection under that title is very 
long. La Placette, minister of a French church at Copen- 
hagen, has been called the Protestant Nicole. His Essais de 
Morale, in 1692 and other years, are full of a solid morality, 
rather strict in casuistry, and apparently not deficient in ob- 
servation and analytical views of human nature. They were 
much esteemed in their own age. Works of this kind treat 
so very closely on the department of practical religion, that it 
is sometimes difficult to separate them on any fixed principle. 
A less homiletical form, a comparative absence of scriptural 
quotation, a more reasoning and observing mode of dealing 
with the subject, are the chief distinctions. But, in the ser- 
mons of Barrow and some others, we find a great deal of what 
may be justly called moral philosophy. 

8. A book by Sharrock, De Officiis secundum Rationis 
other HumanoB Dictata, 1660, is occasionally quoted, and 
^^*«"- seems to be of a philosophical nature.* Velthuysen, 
a Dutch minister, was of more reputation. His name was 
rather obnoxious to the orthodox ; since he was a strenuous 
advocate of toleration, a Cartesian in philosophy, and incHned 
to judge for himself. His chief works are De Principiis Justi 
et Decori and De Naturali Pudore.^ But we must now pass 
on to those who have exercised a greater infiuence in moral 
philosophy, — Cumberland and Puflendorf, — after giving a 
short consideration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be called, of Spinosa, 

1 Blogr. UniT. > SItele de Lonia XIV. 

* CamberUad (in pTaB&tloiie) De Leglbtu Natum. 

* Blogr. UniT. ; Barbeynus'e notep on Pufltandoii; passim. 
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has been developed by him in the fourth and fifth parts' of his 
Ethics. We are not deceived in what might natu- j^^^ 
rally be expected fix>m the unhesitating adherence System of 
of Spinosa to a rigorous line of reasoning, that his ^ /^^ 
ethiod scheme would offer nothing inconsistent with the fun- 
damental pantheism of his philosophy. In nature itself, he 
maintains as before, there is neither perfection nor imper- 
fection, neither good nor evil ; but these are modes of speak- 
ing, adopted to express the relations of things as they appear 
to our minds. Whatever contains more positive attributes 
capable of being apprehended by us than another contains, is 
more perfect than it. Whatever we know to be useful to 
ourselves, that is good ; and whatever impedes our attainment 
of good is eviL By this utility, Spinosa does not understand 
happiness, if by that is meant pleasurable sensation, but the 
extension of our mental and bodily capacities. The passions 
restrain and overpower these capacities; and coming from 
without, that is, from the body, render the mind a less power- 
ful agent than it seems to be. It is only, we may remember, 
in a popular sense, and subject to his own definitions, that 
Spinosa acknowledges the mind to be an agent at all : it is 
merely so in so far as its causes of action cannot be referred 
by us to any thing external. No passion can be restrained 
except by a stronger passion. Hence even a knowledge of 
what is really good or evil for us can of itself restrain no pas- 
sion, but only as it is associated with a perception of joy and 
sorrow, which is a mode of passion. This perception is neces- 
sarily accompanied by desire or aversion ; but they may oflen 
be so weak as to be controlled by other sentiments of the same 
class inspired by conflicting passions. This is the cause of 
the weakness and inconstancy of many ; and he alone is wise 
and viiluous who steadily pursues what is useful to himself; 
that is, what reason points out as the best means of preserving 
his well-being and extending his capacities. Nothing is abso- 
lutely good, nothing therefore is principally sought by a vir- 
tuous man, but knowledge, not of things external, which gives 
us only inadequate ideas, but of Grod. Other things are good 
or evil to us so far as they suit our nature or contradict it ; 
and, so far as men act by reason, they must agree in seeking 
what is conformable to their nature. And those who agree 
with us in living by reason are themselves of all things most 
suitable to our nature ; so that the society of such men is 
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most to be desired ; and to enlarge that society by rendering 
men virtuous, and by promoting their advantage when they 
are so, is most useful to ourselves. For the good of such as 
pursue virtue may be enjoyed by all, and does not obstruct 
our own. Whatever conduces to the common society of man- 
kind, and promotes concord among them, is useful to all ; and 
whatever has an opposite tendency is pernicious. The pas- 
sions are sometimes incapable of excess ; but of this the only 
instances are joy and cheerfulness : more frequently they be- 
*ome pernicious by being indulged, and in some cases, such as 
latred, can never be useful. We should therefore, for our 
own sakes, meet the hatred and malevolence of others with 
love and liberality. Spinosa dwells much on the preference 
due to a social above a solitary Hfe, to cheerfulness above 
austerity; and alludes frequently to the current theological 
ethics with censure. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled On Human 
Slavery, meaning the subjugation of the reason to the pas- 
sions : the fifth. On Human Liberty, is designed to show, as 
had been partly done in the former, how the mind or intel- 
lectual man is to preserve its supremacy. This is to be 
effected, not by the extinction, which is impossible, but the 
moderation, of the passions; and the secret of doing this, 
according to Spinosa, is to contemplate such things as are 
naturally associated with affections of no great violence. We 
find, that when we look at things simply in themselves, and not 
in their necessary relations, they affect us more powerfully : 
whence it may be inferred that we shall weaken the passion 
by viewing them as parts of a necessary series. We promote 
the same end by considering the object of the passion in many 
different relations, and in general by enlarging the sphere of 
our knowledge concerning it. Hence, the more adequate ideas 
we attain of things that affect us, the less we shall be over- 
come by the passion they excite. But, most of all, it should 
be our endeavor to refer all things to the idea of God. The 
more we understand ourselves and our passions, the more we 
shall love God ; for, the more we understand any thing, the 
more pleasure we have in contemplating it ; and we shall asso- 
ciAte the idea of God with this pleasurable contemplation, 
which is the essence of love. The love of Gk>d should be the 
chief employment of the mind. But God has no passions : 
therefore he who desires that God should love him, desires in 
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&ct that he should cease to be Grod. And the more we believe 
others to be united in the same love of Grod, the more we shall 
love him ourselves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the greatest degree of 
virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. This 
knowledge is the perfection of human nature ; it is accom- 
panied with the greatest joy and contentment ; it leads to a 
love of God, intellectual, not imaginative, eternal, because not 
springing from passions that perish with the body, being itself 
a portion of that infinite love with which Gk)d intellectually 
loves himself. In this love towards Grod our chief felicity con- 
sists, which is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself: nor 
is any one happy because he has overcome the passions ; but it 
is by being happy, that is, by enjoying the fulness of divine 
love, that he has become capable of overcoming them. 

12. These extraordinary effusions confirm what has been 
hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst of his athe- 
ism, seemed often to hover over the regions of mystical theo- 
logy. This last book of the Ethics speaks, as is evident, the 
very language of Quietism. In Spinosa himself it is not easy 
to understand the meaning : his sincerity ought not, I think, to 
be called in question ; and this enthusiasm may be set down 
to the rapture of the imagination expatiating in the enchant- 
ing wilderness of its creation. But the possibility of combining 
such a tone of contemplative devotion with the systematic 
denial of a Supreme Being, in any personal sense, may put us 
on our guard against the tendency of mysticism, which may 
again, as it has frequently, degenerate into a similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, seemed to be cultivated by three 

very divergent schools, — by that of the theologians, SSS's^ 
who went no farther than revelation, or at least than ^UsfbuB 
the positive law of Gkxi, for moral distinctions ; by * 
that of the Platonic philosophers, who sought them in eternal 
and intrinsic relations ; and that of Hobbes and Spinosa, who 
reduced them all to selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, 
in some of its modifications, has greatly prevailed in the last 
two centuries, may be referred to Richard Cumberland, after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough. His fiunous work, De Legi- 
bus Naturae Disquisitio Philosophica, was published in 1672. 
It is contained in nine chapters, besides the pre&ce or pro- 
legomena. 
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14. Cumberland begins by mentioning Grotius, Selden, and 
AoAiTBifl ^°® ^^ *^® more who have investigated the laws of 
of proiego- nature d posteriori ; that is, by the testimony of au- 
^^^^ thors and the consent of nations. But as some 
objections may be started against this mode of proof, which, 
though he does not hold them to be valid, are likely to have 
some effect) he prefers another line of demonstration, dedu- 
cing the laws of nature, as effects, from their real causes in the 
constitution of nature itself. The Platonic theory of innate 
moral ideas, sufficient to establish natural law, he does not 
admit " For myself at least I may say, that I have not been 
so fortunate as to arrive at the knowledge of this law by so 
compendious a road." He deems it, therefore, necessary to 
begin with what we learn by daily use and experience ; assum- 
ing nothing but the physicd laws of motion shown by mathe- 
maticians, and the derivation of all their operations from the 
will of a First Cause. 

15. By diligent obsei^vation of all propositions which can be 
justly reckoned general moral laws of nature, he finds that 
they may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the common good 
of all rational agents, which tends to our own good as part of 
the whole; as its opposite tends not only to the misery of the 
whole system, but to our own.* This tendency, he takes care 
to tell us, though he uses the present tense (condticit), has 
respect to the most remote consequences, and is so understood 
by him. The means which serve to this end, the general good, 
may be treated as theorems in a geometrical method.^ Cum- 
berland, as we have seen in Spinosa, was captivated by the 
apparent security of this road to truth. 

16. This scheme, he observes, may at first sight want the 
two requisites of a law, a legislator and a sanction. But what- 
ever is naturally assented to by our minds must spring from 
the author of nature. God is proved to be the author of 
every proposition which is proved to be true by the constitu- 
tion of nature, which has him for its author.' Nor is a 
sanction wanting in the rewards, that is, the happiness which 
attends the observance of the law of nature, and in the oppo- 
site effects of its neglect ; and in a lax sense, though not that 
of the jurists, reward as well as punishment may be included in 
the word ^^ sanction." ^ But benevolence, that is, love and de- 

1 ProlMomena, Met. 9. * Sect. 18. 

s Sect. 12 « Sect. 14. 
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sire of good towards all rational beings, includes piety towards 
God, the greatest of them all, as well as humanity.^ Cumbei^ 
land altogether abstains from arguments founded on revelation, 
and is perhaps the first writer on natural law who has done so ; 
for they may even be found-in Hobbes. And I think that ho 
may be reckoned the founder of what is awkwardly and invidi- 
ously called the utilitarian school ; for, though similar expres- 
sions about the common good may sometimes be found in the 
ancients, it does not seem to have been the basis of any 
ethical system. 

17. This common good, not any minute particle of it, as the 
benefit of a single man, is the great end of the legislator and 
of him who obeys his will. And such human actions as by 
their natural tendency promote the common good may be 
called naturally good, more than those which tend only to the 
good of any one man, by how much the whole is greater than 
this small part And whatever is directed in the shortest way 
to this end may be called right, as a right line is the- shortest 
of all. And as the whole system of the universe, when all 
things are arranged so as to produce happiness, is beautiful, 
being aptly disposed to its end, which is the definition of 
beauty ; so particular actions contributing to this general har- 
mony may be called beautiful and becoming.' 

18. Cumberland acutely remarks, in answer to the objec- 
tion to the practice of virtue from the evils which fall on 
good men, and the success of the wicked, that no good or evil 
is to be considered, in this point of view, which arises from 
mere necessity, or external causes, and not from our virtue 
or vice itself. He then shows, that a regard for piety and 
peace, for mutual intercourse, and civil and domestic polity, 
tends to the happiness of every one ; and, in reckoning the 
good consequences of virtuous behavior, we are not only to 
estimate the pleasure intimately connected with it, which the 
love of Gk)d and of good men produces, but the contingent 
benefits we obtain by civil society, which we promote by such 
conduct^ And we see that in all nations there is some regard 
to good faith aad the distribution of property, some respect to 
the obligation of oaths, some attachments to relations and 
friends. All men, therefore, acknowledge, and to a certain 
extent perform, those things which really tend to the conmion 
good. And though crime and violence sometimes prevail, yet 

1 PxoksoDWBA} Met. 16 * Sect. 16. * Beet. 20. 
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these are like diseases in the hody, which it shakes off; or if, 
like them, they prove sometimes mortal to a single commu- 
nity, yet human society is immortal, and the conservative 
principles of common good have in the end far more efficacy 
than those which dissolve and destroy states. 

19. We may reckon the happiness consequent on virtue as 
a true sanction of natural law annexed to it hy its author, 
and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions of its definition. 
And though some have laid less stress on these sanctions, 
and deemed virtue its own reward, and gratitude to Gk>d and 
man its best motive, yet the consent of nations and common 
experience show us, that the observance of the first end, which 
is the common good, will not be maintained without remu- 
neration or the penal consequences. 

20. By this single principle of common good, we simplify 
the method of natural law, and arrange its secondary pre- 
cepts in such subordination as best conduces to the general 
end. Hence moral rules give way in particular cases, when 
they come in collision with others of more extensive impor- 
tance. For all ideas of right or virtue imply a relation to 
the system and nature of all rational beings. And the princi- 
ples thus deduced as to moral conduct are generally applicable 
to political societies, which, in their two leading institutions, 
— the division of property and the coercive power of the 
magistrate, — foUow the steps of natural law, and adopt 
these rules of polity, because they perceive them to promote 
the common weal. 

21. From all intermixture of scriptural authority, Cum- 
berland proposes to abstain, building only on reason and 
experience ; since we believe the Scriptures to proceed from 
Grod, because they illustrate and promote the law of nature. 
He seems to have been the first Christian writer who sought 
to establish systematically the principles of moral right inde- 
pendently of revelation. They are, indeed, taken for granted 
by many, especially those who adopted the Platonic language ; 
or the schoolmen may have demonstrated them by arguments 
derived from reason, but seldom, if ever, without some collate- 
ral reference to theological authority. In this respect, there- 
fore, Cumberland may be deemed to make an epoch in the 
history of ethical philosophy ; though Puffendorf, whose work 
was published the same year, may have nearly equal claimit 
to it. If we compare the Treatise on the Laws of Nature 
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with the Ductor Dubitantium of Taylor, written a very few 
years before, we shall find ourselves in a new world of moral 
reasoning. The schoolmen and Others, the canonists and 
casuists, have vanished like ghosts at the first daylight: 
the continual appeal is to experience, and never to authority ; 
or, if authority can be said to appear at all in the pages of 
Cumberland, it is that of the great apostles of experimental 
philosophy, — Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His 
mind, liberal and comprehensive as well as acute, had been 
forcibly impressed with the discoveries of his own age, both 
in mathematical science and in what is now more strictly 
called physiology. From this armory he chose his weapons, 
and employed them, in some instances, with great sagacity and 
depth of thought. From the brilliant success also <^ the 
modem analysis, as well as from the natural prejudice in 
favor of a mathematical method, which arises from the ao 
knowledged superiority of that science in the determination 
of its proper truths, he was led to expect more from the use 
of similar processes in moral reasoning than we have found 
justified by experience. And this analogy had probably some 
effect on one of the chief errors of his ethical system, — the 
reduction, at least in theory, of the morality of actions to 
definite odculation. 

22. The prolegomena or preface to Cumberland's treatise 
contains that statement of his system with which ^^ ^ 
we have been hitherto concerned, and which the e xpande d 
whole volume does but expand. His manner of *"*'^"^* 
reasoning is difiuse, abounding in repetitions, and often excur- 
sive : we cannot avoid perceiving that he labors long on pro- 
positions which no adversary would dispute, or on which the 
dispute could be little else than one of verbal definition. 
This, however, is almost the universal failing of preceding 
philosophers, and was only put an end to, if it can be said 
yet to have ceased, by the sharper logic of controversy which 
a more general re^u^ to metaphysical inquiries, and a juster 
sense of the value of words, brought into use. 

23. The question between Cumberland and his adversaries, 
that is, the school of Hobbes, is stated to be, whether certain 
propositions of immutable truth, directing the voluntary ac- 
tions of men in choosing good and avoiding evil, and impos- 
ing an obligation upon them, independently of civil laws, are 
necessarily suggested to the mind by the nature of things and 
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by that of mankind. And the affirmative of this question he 
undertakes to prove from a consideration of the nature of 
both : from which many particular rules might be deduced, 
but above all that wluch comprehends all the rest, and 
is the basis of his theory ; namely, that the greatest possi- 
ble benevolence (not a mere languid desire, but an energetic 
principle) of every rational agent towards all the rest consti- 
tutes the happiest condition of each and of all, so far as 
depends on their own power, and is necessarily required for 
their greatest happiness; whence the common good is the 
supreme law. That God is the author of this law appears 
evident from his being the author of all nature and of all 
the physical laws according to which impressions are made on 
our minds. 

24. It is easy to observe by daily experience, that we have 
the power of doing good to others, and that no men are so 
happy or so secure as they who most exert this. And this 
may be proved synthetically and in that more rigorous method 
which he affects, though it now and then leads the reader away 
from the simplest argument, by considering our own faculties 
of speech and language, the capacities of the hand and coun- 
tenance, the skill we possess in sciences, and in useful arts ; 
all of which conduce to the social life of mankind and to their 
mutual co-operation and benefit. Whatever preserves and 
perfects the nature of any thing, — that is to be called good ; 
and the opposite, evil : so that Hobbes has crudely asserted 
good to respect only the agent desiring it, and consequently 
to be variable. In this it will be seen that the dispute is 
chiefly verbal. 

25. Two corollaries of great importance in the theory of 
ethics spring from a consideration of our physical powers. 
The first is, that, inasmuch as they are limited by their 
nature, we should never seek to transgress their bounds, 
but distinguish, as the Stoics did, things within our reach, 
Td kf iifuv, from those beyond it, rH ovk k^" ^/dv, thus relieving our 
minds from anxious passions, and turning them to the prudent 
use of the means assigned to us. The other is one which 
applies more closely to his general principle of morals ; that, 
as all we can do in respect of others, and all the enjoyment 
we or they can have of particular things, is limited to certain 
persons, as well as by space and time, we perceive th^ neces- 
sity of distribution, both as to things, from which spring the 
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rights of property, and as to persons, by whicli our benevo- 
lence, though a general rule in itself, is practically directed 
towards in^viduals. For the conservation of an aggregate 
whole is the same as that of its divided parts, that is, of 
single persons, which requires a distributive exercise of the 
powers of each. Hence property and dominion, or meum and 
tuumj in the most general sense, are consequences from the 
general law of nature. Without a support from that law, 
according to Cumberland, without a positive tendency to the 
good of all rational agents, we should have no right even to 
things necessary for our preservation ; nor have we that right, 
if a greater evil would be incurred by our preservation than 
by our destruction. It may be added, as a more universal 
reflection, that, as all which we see in nature is so framed as 
to persevere in its appointed state, and as the human body is 
endowed with the power of throwing off whatever is noxious 
and threatens the integrity of its condition, we may judge 
from this that the conservation of mankind in its best state 
must be the design of nature, and that their own voluntary 
actions conducing to that end must be such as the Author of 
nature commands and approves. 

26. Cumberland next endeavors, by an enlarged analysis of 
the mental and bodily structure of mankind, to evince their 
aptitude for the social virtues, that is, for the general benevo- 
lence which is the primary law of nature. We have the 
power of knowing these by our rational faculty, which is 
the judge of right and wrong, that is, of what is conformable 
to the great law ; and by the other faculties of the mind, as 
well as by the use of language, we generalize and reduce 
to propositions the determinations of reason. We have also 
the power of comparison, and of perceiving analogies, by 
means of which we estimate degrees of good. And, if we are 
careful to guard against deciding without clear and adequate 
apprehensions of things, our reason will not mislead us. The 
observance of something like this general law of nature by 
inferior animals, which rarely, as Cumberland supposes, attack 
those of the same species, and in certain instances live together, 
as if by a compact for mutual aid ; the peculiar contrivances 
in the human body which seem designed for the mainte- 
nance of society ^ the possession of speech, the pathognomic 
countenance, the efficiency of the hand, a longevity beyond 
the lower animals, the duration of the sexual appetite through- 
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out the year, with several other arguments derived from ana- 
tomy, — are urged throughout this chapter against the unsocial 
theory of Hobbes. 

27. Natural good is defined by Cumberland with more lati- 
tude than has been used by Paley and by those of a later 
school, who confine it to happiness or pleasurable perception. 
Whatever conduces to the preservation of an intelligent being, 
or to the perfection of his powers, he accounts to be good, 
without regard to enjoyment And for this he appeals to ex- 
perience ; since we desire existence, as well as Uie extension 
of our powers of action, for their own sakes. It is of great 
importance to acquire a clear notion of what is truly good, 
that is, of what serves most to the happiness and perfection 
of every one ; since all the secondary laws of nature, that is, 
the rules of particular virtues, derive their authority from this 
effect These rules may be compared one with another as to 
the probability as well as the value of their effects upon the 
general good; and he anticipates greater advantage from 
the employment of mathematical reasoning and even analytical 
forms in moral philosophy than the difiTerent nature of the 
subjects would justify, even if the fundamental principle of 
converting the theory of ethics into calculation could be 
allowed.^ 

28. A law of nature, meaning one subordinate to the great 
principle of benevolence, is defined by Cumberland to be a 
proposition manifested by the nature of things to the mind 
according to the will of the First Cause, and pointing out an 
action tending to the good of rational beings, from the per- 
formance of which an adequate reward, or from the neglect 
of which a punishment, will ensue by the nature of such 
rational beings. Every part of this definition he proves 
with exceeding prolixity in the longest chapter, namely, the 
fiflh, of his treatise ; but we have already seen the foundations 
of his theory upon which it rests. It will be evident to the 
reader of this diapter, that both Butler and Paley have been 
largely indebted to Cumberland.^ Natural obligation he de- 
fines thus : No other necessity determines the will to act than 

t " Ea quippe tota (dineipUna monun) ges. Bj rtxHonibus vn most imdentand 

Tomtor in aestiixuaidis rationibvu Tirium nuios ; which brings out the calculating 

humananim ad commune bonum entium theory in the strongeBt light, 

rationalium quicqnam ftdentium, quie * A great part of the second and third 

quidem yariant in c«nni caauurn jposaibi- chapters of Butler's Analogy will be found 

lium Tarietate." — Cap. ii. sect. 9. The in Cumberland. See cap. y. wet. 22. 
same is laid down in sereral other 
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that of ayoiding evil and of seeking good, so far as appears 
to be in our power.^ Moral obligation is more limited, and 
is difierentlj defined.^ But the main point, as he justly 
observes, of the controversy is the connection between the 
tendency of each man's actions, taking them collectively 
through his life, to the good of the whole, and that to his own 
greatest happiness . and perfection. This he undertakes to 
show, premising that it is two-fold; consisting immediately 
in the pleasure attached to virtue, and ultimately in the 
rewards which it obtains from €rod and from man. God, as a 
rational being, cannot be supposed to act without an end, or to 
have a greater end than the general good ; that is, the happi- 
ness and perfection of his creatures.^ And his will may not 
only be shown d priori, by the consideration of his essence 
and attributes, but by the effects of virtue and vice in the 
order of nature which he has established. The rewards 
and punishments which follow at the hands of men are equally 
obvious ; and whether we regard men as God's instruments, 
or as voluntary agents, demonstrate that virtue is the highest 
prudence. These arguments are urged rather tediously, and 
in such a manner as not to encounter all the difficulties which 
it is desirable to overcome. 

29. Two objections might be alleged agmnst this kind of 
proof: that the rewards and punishments of moral actions are 
too tmcertain to be accounted clear proofs of the will of God, 
and consequently of their natural obligation ; and that, by lay- 
ing so much stress upon them, we make private happiness the 
measure of good. These he endeavors to repel. The contin- 
gency of a future consequence has a determinate value, which, 
i£ it more than compensates, for good or evil, the evil or good 
of a present action, ought to be deemed a proof given by the 
Author of nature, that reward or punishment are annexed to 
«he action, as much as if they were its necessary conse- 
quences.^ This argument, perhaps sophistical, is an instance 
>f the calculating method affected by Cumberland, and which 
fve may presume, from the then recent application of analysis 
o probability, he was the first to adopt on such an occasion. 
Paley is sometimes fond of a similar process. But, afler these 
mathematical reasonings, he dwells, as before, on the bene- 

1 *< Non alia necendtas Tolnntatem ad bonumqae qnateniu nobis appaiet pro* 
agendum detenninat, qoam malum in Bequendl." — Cap. r. sect. 7. 
quantum tale esse nobis constat ftagiendi, * Sect. 27. " Sect. 19. « Beet 87. 
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ficial effects of virtue, and concludes that many of them are 
so uni£:>rm as to leave no douht as to the intention of the Cre- 
ator. Against the charge of postponing the public good to 
that of the agent, he protests that it is wholly contrary to his 
principle, which permits no one to preserve his life, or what 
is necessary for it, at the expense of a greater good to the 
whole.^ But his explication of the question ends in repeating, 
that no single man's greatest felicity can by the nature of 
things be inconsistent with that of all ; and that every such 
hypothesis is to be rejected as an impossible condition of the 
problem. It seems doubtful whether Cumberland uses always 
the same language on the question, whether private happiness 
is the final motive of action, which in this part of the chapter 
he wholly denies. 

30. From the establishment of this primary law of univer- 
sal benevolence, Cumberland next deduces the chief secondary 
principles, which are commonly called the moral virtues. 
And among these he gives the first place to justice, which he 
seems to consider, by too lax an use of terms or too imperfect 
an analogy, as comprehending the social duties of liberality, 
courtesy, and domestic affection. The right of property, 
which is the foundation of justice, he rests entirely on its 
necessity for the common good : whatever is required for that 
prime end of moral action being itself obligatory on moral 
agents, they are bound to establish and to maintain separate 
rights. And all right so wholly depends on this instrumen- 
tality to good, that the rightful sovereignty of God over his 
creatures is not founded on that relation which he bears to 
them as their Maker, much less on his mere power, but on his 
wisdom and goodness, through which his omnipotence works 
only for their happiness. But this happiness can only be 
attained by means of an absolute right over them in their 
Maker, which is therefore to be reckoned a natural law. 

31. The good of all rational beings is a complex whole, 
being nothing but the aggregate of good enjoyed by each. 
We can only act in our proper spheres, laboring to do good. 
But this labor will be fruitless, or rather mischievous, if we 
do not keep in mind the higher gradations which terminate in 

^ " Sua cujusque feUcitaa est pan ralde rationem quam habet tiniu homo ad ag- 

ezieaa finis illins, quem vir Tert ratio- gregatam ex omnibus rationalibos, quse 

nalis proseqnltur, et ad totom finem, sci- minor est quam habet unlea arenula ad 

lioet commune bonnm, cui a natura seu molem universi corporis." — - Sect. 28 and 

a Deo intertezitur, earn tantnm habet sect. 28. 
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nniyerBal benevolence. No man mast seek his own advantage 
otherwise than that of his family permits ; or provide for & 
family to the detriment of his country ; or promote the good 
of his country at the expense of maiiJdnd ; or serve mankind, 
if it were possible, without regard to the majesty of God.^ It 
is indeed sufficient that the mind should acknowledge and 
recollect this principle of conduct, without having it present 
on every single occasion. But, where moral difficulties arise, 
Cumberland contends that the general good is the only mea- 
sure by which we are to determine the lawfulness of actions, 
or the preference due to one above another. 

32. In conclusion he passes to political authority, deriving 
it from the same principle, and comments with severity and 
success, though in the verbose style usual to him, on the sys- 
tem of Hobbes. It is, however, worthy of remark, that he 
not only peremptorily declares the irresponsibility of the su- 
preme magistrate in all cases, but seems to give him a more 
arbitrary latitude in the choice of measures, so long as he does 
not violate the chief negative precepts of the Decalogue, than 
is consistent with his own fundamental rule of always seeking 
the greatest good. He endeavors to throw upon Hobbes, as 
was not uncommon with the latter's theological opponents, the 
imputation of encouraging rebellion while he seemed to sup- 
port absolute power; and observes with full as much truth, 
that, if kings are bound by no natural law, the reason for their 
institution, namely, the security of mankind, assigned by the 
author of the Leviathan, falls to the ground. 

33. I have gone rather at length into a kind of analysis of 
this treatise because it is now very little read, and 

yet was of great importance in the annals of ethical camSn^ ^ 
philosophy. It was, if not a text-book in either of *•"*'■ *•»* 
our universities, concerning which I am not oonfi- "^* 
dent, the basis of the system therein taught^ and of the books 
which have had most influence in this country. Hutcheson, 
Law, Paley, Priestley, Bentham, belong, no doubt some of 
them unconsciously, to the school founded by Cumberland. 
Hutcheson adopted the principle of general benevolence as the 
standard of virtue ; but, by limiting the definition of good to 
happiness alone, he simplified the scheme of Cumberland, who 
had included conservation and enlargement of capacity in its 
definition. He rejected also what encumbers the whole sys- 

tCH».vlli.aMtl4,16. 
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tem of his predecessor, — the including the Supreme Being 
among those rational agents whose good we are bound to pro- 
mote. The schoohnen, hs well as those whom they followed, 
deeming it necessary to predicate metaphysical infinity of all 
the divine attributes, reckoned unalterable beatitude in the 
number. Upon such a subject no wise man would like to dog- 
matize. The difficulties on both sides are very great, and 
perhaps among the most intricate to which the momentous 
problem concerning the cause of evil has given rise. Cum- 
berland, whose mind does not seem to have been much framed 
to wrestle with mysteries, evades, in his lax verbosity, what 
might perplex his readers. 

34. In establishing the will of a supreme lawgiver as 
essential to the law of nature, he is followed by the bishop of 
Carlisle and Paley, as well as by the majority of English 
moralists in the eighteenth century. But while Paley deems 
the recognition of a fnture state so essential, that he even 
includes in the definition of virtue that it is performed "for 
the sake of everlasting happiness," Cumberland not only 
omits this erroneous and almost paradoxical condition, but 
very slightly alludes to another life, though he thinks it proba- 
ble from the stings of conscience and on other grounds ; resting 
the whole argument on the certain consequences of virtue and 
vice in the present, but guarding justly against the supposition 
that any difference of happiness in moral agents can affect the 
immediate question except such as is the mere result of their 
own behavior. If any one had urged, like Paley, that, unless 
we take a future state into consideration, the result of calculat- 
ing our own advantage will either not always be in favor of 
virtue, or, in consequence of the violence of passion, will not 
always seem so, Cumberland would probably have denied the 
former alternative, and replied to the other, that we can only 
prove the truth of our theorems in moral philosophy, and 
cannot compel men to adopt them. 

85. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice of Cumberland is 
rather too superficial, and hardly recognizes his infiuence on 
philosophy, observes that " the forms of scholastic argument 
serve more to encumber his style than to insure his exact- 
ness." ^ There is not, however, much of scholastic form in the 
treatise on the Laws of Nature ; and this is expressly dis- 
claimed in the preface. But he has, as we have intimated, a 

> Diaertation on Ethical Phfloeophy, p. 4& 
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great deal too much of a mathematical line of argument which 
never illustrates his meaning, and has sometimes misled his 
judgment We owe probahlj to his fondness for this specious 
illusion, I mean the application of reasonings upon quantity to 
moral subjects, the dangerous sophism, that a direct calcula- 
tion of the highest good, and that not relatively to particulars, 
but to all rational beings, is the measure of virtuous actions, 
the test by which we are to try our own conduct and that of 
others. And the intervention of general rules, by which 
Paley endeavored to dilute and render palatable this calculat- 
ing scheme of utility, seems no more to have occurred to 
Cumberland than it was adopted by Bentham. 

36. Thus, as Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium is nearly the last 
of a declining school, Cumberland's Law of Nature may be 
justly considered as the herald, especially in England, of a new 
ethical philosophy, of which the main characteristics were, 
first, that it stood complete in itself without the aid of revela- 
tion; secondly, that it appealed to no authority of earlier 
writers whatever, though it sometimes used them in illustra- 
tion ; thirdly, that it availed itself of observation and experi- 
ence, alleging them generally, but abstaining from particular 
instances of either, and making, above all, no display of erudi- 
tion ; and, fourthly, that it entered very little upon casuistry, 
leaving the application of principles to the reader. 

37. In the same year, 1672, a work stiU more generally 
distinguished than that of Cumberland was pub- p^.^,^ 
lished at Lund, in Sweden, by Samuel Puffendorf, a Law of 
Saxon by birth, who filled the chair of moral philo- ^J^^ 
sophy in that recently-founded university. This 

large treatise, On the Law of Nature and Nations, in eight 
books, was abridged by the author, but not without some 
variations, in one perhaps more useful, On the Duties of a 
Man and a Citizen. Both have been translated intg French 
and English : both were long studied in the foreign universi- 
ties, and even in our own. Pufiendorf has been perhaps, in 
moral philosophy, of greater authority than Grotius, with 
whom he is frequently named in conjunction ; but this is not 
the case in international jurisprudence. 

38. Pufiendorf, after a very difiuse and technical chapter 
on moral beings, or modes, proceeds to assert a de- Anaijrii of 
monstradve certainty in moral science, but seems tws^*. 
not to maintain an inherent right and wrong in actions ante- 
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cedent to all law ; referring the rule of morality altogether to 
the divine appointment He ends, however, by admitting that 
man's constitution being what it is, God could not without 
inconsistency have given him any other law than that under 
which he lives.^ We discern good from evil by the understand- 
ing, which judgment, when exercised on our own actions, is 
called conscience ; but he strongly protests against any such 
jurisdiction of conscience, independent of reason and know- 
ledge, as some have asserted. This notion " was first intro- 
duced by the schoolmen, and has been maintained in these 
latter ages by the crafty casuists for the better securing of 
men's minds and fortunes to their own fortune and advaur 
tage." ' Pufifendorf was a good deal imbued with the Luthe- 
ran bigotry which did no justice to any religion but its own. 

39. Law alone creates obligation : no one can be obliged 
except towards a superior. But, to compel and to oblige being 
different things, it is required for this latter that we should 
have received some great good at the hands of a superior, 
or have voluntarily submitted to his will. This seems to 
involve an antecedent moral right, which Pufifendorf s general 
theory denies.^ Barbeyrac, his able and watchful commenta- 
tor, derives obligation from our natural dependence on the 
supreme authority of God, who can punish the disobedient 
and reward others. In order to make laws obligatory, it is 
necessary, according to Puffendor^ that we should know both 
the law and the lawgiver's authority. Actions are good or 
evil, as they conform more or less to law. And, coming to 
consider the peculiar qualities of moral actions, he introduces 
the distinction of perfect and imperfect rights, objecting to 
that of Grotius and the Roman lawyers, expletive and distri- 
butive justice.* This first book of Puffendorf is very difiuse ? 
and some chapters are wholly omitted in the abridgment. 

40. The natural state of man, such as in theory we may 
suppose, is one in which he was never placed, '^ thrown into 
the world at a venture, and then left entirely to himself with 
no larger endowments of body or mind than such as we now 
discover in men." This, however, he seems to think physi- 
cally possible to have been, which I should incline to question. 
Man, in a state of nature, is subject to no earthly superior ; 
but we must not infer thence that he is incapable of law, and 
has a right to every thing that is profitable to himself. But 

i 0. 2, « 0. 8. » 0. 6. * C. 7. 
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after discussing the position of Hobbes, that a state of nature 
is a state of war, he ends by admitting that the desire of 
peace is too weak and uncertain a security for its preservation 
among mankind.^ 

41. The law of nature he derives not from consent of na^ 
tions, nor from personal utility, but from the condition of 
man. It is discoverable by reason: its obligation is from 
Grod. He denies that it is founded on the intrinsic honesty 
or turpitude of actions. It was free to God whether he 
would create an animal to whom the present law of nature 
should be applicable. But, supposing all things human to 
remain constant, the law of nature, though owing its institu- 
tion to the free will of God, remains unalterable. He there- 
fore neither agrees wholly with those who deem of this law 
as of one arbitrary and mutable at God's pleasure, nor with 
those who look upon it as an image of his essential holiness 
and justice. For he doubts whether the law of nature is 
altogether conformed to the divine attributes as to a type; 
since we cannot acquire a right with respect to God : so that 
his justice must be of a different kind from ours. Common 
consent, again, is an insufficient basis of natural law, few men 
having searched into the foundations of their assent, even if 
we could find a more general consent than is the case. And 
here he expatiates, in the style of Montaigne's school, on the 
variety of moral opinions.^ Puffendorf next attacks those 
who resolve right into self-interest. But unfortunately he 
only proves that men often mistake their interest " It is a 
great mistake to fancy it will be profitable to you to take 
away either by fraud or violence what another man has ac- 
quired by his labor ; since others have not only the power 
of resisting you, but of taking the same freedom with your 
goods and possessions."^ This is evidently no answer to 
Hobbes or Spinosa. 

42. The nature of man, his wants, his powers of doing mis- 
chief to others, his means of mutual assistance, show that he 
cannot be supported in things necessary and convenient to 
him without society, so that others may promote his interests. 
Hence sociableness is a primary law of nature ; and aU actions 
tending towards it are commanded, as the opposite are for- 
bidden, by that law. In this he agrees with Grotius ; and, 
after he had become acquainted with Cumberland's work, 

^ Ub. u. o. a. s 0. 8. • 0. 8. 
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observes that the fiindamental law of that writer, to live for 
the common good and show benevolence towards all men, does 
not di£fer from his own. He partly explains, and partly 
answers, the theory of Hobbes. From Grotius he dissents in 
denying that the law of nature would be binding without 
religion, but does not think the soul's immortality essential to 
it^ The best division of natural law is into duties towards 
ourselves and towards others. But in the abridged work, the 
Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he adds those towards Grod. 

43. The former class of duties he illustrates with much 
prolixity and needless quotation,' and passes to the right of 
self-defence, which seems to be the debatable frontier between 
the two classes of obligation. In this chapter, Fuffendorf is 
free from the extreme scrupulousness of Grotius; jet he 
differs from him, as well as from Barbeyrac and Locke, in 
denying the right of attacking the aggressor, where a stranger 
has been injured, unless where we are bound to him by 
promise.^ 

44. All persons, as is evident, are bound to repair wilful 
injury, and even that arising from their neglect; but not 
where they have not been in fault.^ Yet the civil action 
ob pauperiem, for casual damage by a beast or slave, which 
Grotius held to be merely of positive law, and which our 
own (in the only applicable case) does not recognize, 
Fuffendorf thinks grounded on natural right. He considers 
several questions of reparation, chiefly such as we find in 
Grotius. From these, after some intermediate disquisitions 
on moral duties, he comes to the more extensive province of 
casuistry, — the obligation of promises.' These, for the most 
part, give perfect rights which may be enforced, though this is 
not universal: hence promises may themselves be called 
imperfect or perfect. The former, or ntida pacta, seem to be 
obligatory raUier by the rules of veracity, and for the sake of 
maintaining confidence among men, than in strict justice ; yet 
he endeavors to refute the opinion of a jurist, who held nuda 
pacta to involve no obligation beyond a compensation for 
damage. Free consent and knowledge of the whole subject 
are required for the validity of a promise : hence drunkenness 
takes away its obligation.® Whether a minor is bound in con- 
science, though not in law, has been disputed ; the Romish 
casuists all denying it, unless he haa received an advantage. 

1 0. a. » C. 4. • C. 6. « lib. Hi. 0. 1. » C. 5. • C. 6. 
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La Flacette, it seems, after the time of Pufifendorf, though a 
▼erj rigid moralist, confines the obligation to cases where the 
other party sustains any real damage by the non-performance. 
The world, in some instances at least, would exact more 
than the strictest casuists. Promises were invalidated, though 
not always mutual contracts, by error ; and fraud in the other 
party annuls a contract There can be no obligation, Puffen- 
dorf maintains, without a corresponding right : hence fear 
arising from the fault of the other party invalidates a promise. 
But those made to pirates or rebels, not being extorted by 
fear, are binding. Vows to God he deems not binding, unless 
accepted by him ; but he thinks that we may presume their 
acceptance when they serve to define or specify an indetermi- 
nate duty.^ Unlawfril promises must not be performed by the 
party promising to commit an evil act ; and, as to performance 
of the other party's promise, he difiers from Grotius in think- 
ing it not binding. Barbeyrac concurs with Puflendorf, but 
Paley holds the contrary ; and the common sentiments of 
mankind seem to be on that side.' 

45. The obligations of veracity, Pufiendorf, after much 
needless prolixity on the nature of signs and words, deduces 
from a tacit contract among mankind, that words, or signs of 
intention, shall be used in a definite sense which others may 
understand.' He is rather fond of these imaginary compacts. 
The laxer casuists are in nothing more distinguishable from 
the more rigid than in the exceptions they allow to the gene- 
ral rule of veracity. Many, like Augustin and most of the 
fathers, have laid it down that all falsehood is unlawful ; even 
some of the jurists, when treating of morality, had done the 
same. But Puffendorf gives considerable latitude to devia^ 
tions from truth, by mental reserve, by ambiguous words, by 
direct falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, goes a good deal 
farther, and indeed beyond any safe limit.* An oath, accord- 
ing to these writers, adds no peculiar obligation; another 
remarkable discrepancy between their system and that of the 

1 0. 6. ' 0. 7. and acconlliig to any sound tbecny of 

* L. It. e. 1. ethics. Lying, ha says, as condemned in 

* Barbeviao admits that sereral writeis Scripture, always means fraud or injury to 
of authority since PnCfondorf had main- others. His doctrine is, that we axe 
talned the strict obligation of Teradty for to speak the truth, or to be silent, or to 
its own sake ; Thomasins, Buddseus, Noodt, feign and dissemble, according as our own 
and, above all, La Plaoetto. His own no- UwfUl interest, or tliat of our neighbor, 
tions are too much tha other way, both may demand it. This is surely as untona- 
according to the reeeiyed standard of hon- ble one way as any pandox In Augustia 
<wable and decorous character among men, or La Placetto can be the other. 
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theological casuists. Oaths may be released by the party in 
favor of whom they are made ; but it is necessary to observe 
whether the dispensing authority is reaUy the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part of moral philoso- 
phy, — the rights of property. Puffendorf first inquires into 
the natural right of killing animals for food ; but does not 
defend it very well, resting this right on the want of mutual 
obligation between man and brutes. The arguments from 
physiology, and the manifest propensity in mankind to devour 
animals, are much stronger. He censures cruelty towards 
animals, but hardly on clear grounds : the disregard of moral 
emotion, which belongs to his philosophy, prevents his judg- 
ing it rightly.^ Property itself in things he grounds on an 
express or tacit contract of mankind, while all was yet in 
common, that each should possess a separate portion. This 
covenant he supposes to have been gradually extended, as 
men perceived the advantage of separate possession, lands 
having been cultivated in common after severalty had been 
established in houses and movable goods; and he refutes 
those who maintain property to be coeval with mankind, and 
immediately founded on the law of nature.^ Nothing can be 
the subject of property which is incapable of exclusive occu- 
pation; not therefore the ocean, though some narrow seas 
may be appropriated.^ In the remainder of this fourth book, 
he treats on a variety of subjects connected with property, 
which carry us over a wide field of natural and positive 
jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Puffendorf relates to price, and to 
all contracts onerous or lucrative, according to the distinction 
of the jurists, with the rules of their interpretation. It is a 
running criticism on the Roman law, comparing it with right, 
reason, and justice. Price he divides into proper and emi- 
nent : the first being what we call real value, or capacity of 
procuring things desirable by means of exchange ; the second, 
the money value. What is said on this subject would now 
seem commonplace and prolix ; but it is rather interesting to 
observe the beginnings of political economy. Money, he 
thinks, was introduced by an agreement of civilized nations, 
as a measure of value. Pufifendorf, of more enlarged views 
than Grolius, vindicates usury, which the other had given up ; 

> C.8. 

* C. 4. Barbeyrao more wisely denies this aasumed compact, and rests the right 
of property on indlTidual occupancy. * 0. 6. 
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and mentions the evasions nsnallj practised, such as the grant 
of an annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book, we have disquisitions on matrimony 
and the rights incident to it, on paternal and on herile power. 
Among other questions, he raises one whether the husband 
has any natural dominion over the wife. This he thinks hard 
to prove, except as his sex gives him an advantage ; but fit- 
ness to govern does not create a right He has recourse, 
therefore, to his usual solution, — her tacit or express promise 
of obedience. Polygamy he deems contrary to the law of 
nature, but not incest, except in the direct line. This is con- 
sonant to what had been the general determination of philo- 
sophers.^ The right of parents he derives from the general 
duty of sociableness, which makes preservation of children 
necessary, and on the affection implanted in them by nature ; 
also on a presumed consent of the children in return for their 
maintenance.' In a state of nature, this command belongs to 
the mother, unless she has waived it by a matrimonial con- 
tract In childhood, the fruits of the child's labor belong to 
the father, though the former seems to be capable of receiv- 
ing gifts. Fathers, as heads of families, have a kind of 
sovereignty, distinct fr^m the paternal, to which adult children 
residing with them are submitted. But after their emancipa- 
tion, by leaving their father's house, which does not absolutely 
require his consent, they are bound only to duty and reve- 
rence. The power of a master over his servant is not by 
nature, nor by the law of war, but originally by a contract 
founded on necessity. War increased die number of those 
in servitude. A slave, whatever Hobbes may say, is capable 
of being injured by his master ; but the laws of some nations 
give more power to the latter than is warranted by those of 
nature. Servitude implies only an obligation to perpetual 
labor for a recompense (namely, at least maintenance) : the 
evil necessary to this condition has been much exaggerated 
by opinion.' 

49. Puffendorf and Cumberland are the two great promo- 
ters, if not founders, of that school in ethics, which, jf^joganart 
abandoning the higher ground of both philosophers andPaiej 
and theologians, that of an intrinsic fitness and pro- ^^'p^'^- 
priety in actions, resolved them all into their conduciveness 
towards good. Their uiUey indeed, is very different frx>m what 
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Cicero has so named, which is merely personal ; but it is dif- 
ferent also from his honestum. The sociableness of Puffen- 
dorf is perhaps much the same with the general good of 
Cumberland, but is somewhat less comprehensive and less 
clear. Palej, who had not read a great deal, had certainly 
read Puffendorf : he has borrowed from him several minor 
illustrations, such as the equivocal promise of Timur (called 
by Paley, Temures) to the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules 
for division of profits in partnership. Their minds were in 
some respects alike; both phlegmatic, honest, and sincere, 
without warmth or fancy ; yet there seems a more thorough 
good-nature and kindliness of heart in our countryman. 
Though an ennobled German, Puffendorf had as little respect 
for the law of honor as Paley himself. They do not, indeed, 
resemble each other in their modes of writing : one was veiy 
laborious, the other very indolent ; one sometimes misses his 
mark by circuity, the other by precipitance. The quotations in 
Puffendorf are often as thickly strewed as in Grotius, though 
he takes less &om the poets ; but he seems not to build upon 
their authority, which gives them still more the air of super- 
fluity. £Us theory, indeed, which assigns no weight to any 
thing but a dose geometrical deduction from axioms, is incom- 
patible with much deference to authority ; and he sets aside 
the customs of mankind as unstable and arbitrary. He has 
not taken much from Hobbes, whose principles are far from 
his, but a great deal from Grotius. The leading difference 
between the treatises of these celebrated men is, that, while 
the former contemplated the law that ought to be observed 
among independent communities as his primary object, to 
render which more evident he lays down the fundamental 
principles of private right or the law of nature, the latter, 
on the other hand, not only begins with natural law, but 
makes it the great theme of his inquiries. 

50. Few books have been more highly extolled or more 
RoGhefoQ. severely blamed than the Thoughts or Maxims of the 
cauit. Duke of La Bochefoucault. They have, indeed, 
the greatest advantages for popularity ; the production of a 
man less distinguished by his high rank than by his active 
participation in the factions of his country at a time when 
they reached the limits of civil war, and by his brilliancy 
among the accomplished courtiers of Louis XIV. ; concise and 
energetic in expression ; reduced to those short aphorisms 
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which leave much to the reader's acuteness, and yet save his 
labor ; not often obscure, and never wearisome ; an evident 
generalization of long experience, without pedantry, without 
method, without deductive reasonings, yet wearing an appear- 
ance at least of profundity, — they delight the intelligent &ough 
indolent man of the world, and must be read with some admi- 
ration by the philosopher. Among the books in ancient and 
modem times which record the conclusions of observing men 
on the moral qualities of their fellows, a high place should 
be reserved for the Maxims of Rochefoucault. 

51. The censure that has so heavily fallen upon this writer 
is founded on his proneness to assign a low and selfish motive 
to human actions, and even to those which are most usually 
denominated virtuous. It is impossible to dispute the partial 
truth of this charge. Yet it may be pleaded, that many of his 
maxims are not universal even in their enunciation ; and that, 
in others, where, for the sake of a more effective expression, 
the position seems general, we ought to understand it with 
such limitations as our experience may suggest The society 
with which the Duke of La Rochefoucault was conversant 
could not elevate his notions of disinterested probity in man, 
or of unblemished purity in woman. Those who call them- 
selves the world, it is easy to perceive, set aside, in their 
remarks on human nature, all the species but themselves, and 
sometimes generalize their maxims, to an amusing degree, from 
the manners and sentiments which have grown up in the 
atmosphere of a court or an aristocratic society. Rochefou- 
cault was of far too reflecting a mind to be confounded with 
such mere worldlings ; yet he bears witness to the contracted 
observation and the precipitate inferences which an inter- 
course with a single class of society scarcely fails to generate. 
The causticity of Rochefoucault is always directed against the 
false virtues of mankind, but never touches the reality of 
moral truths, and leaves us less injured than the cold, heartless 
indifference to right which distils from the pages of Hobbes. 
Nor does he deal in those sweeping denials of goodness 
1o human nature which are so frequently hazarded under the 
mask of religion. His maxims are not exempt frx)m defects 
of a different kind : they are sometimes refined to a degree of 
obscurity, and sometimes, under an epigrammatic turn, convey 
little more than a trivial meaning. Perhaps, however, it 
would be just to say that one-third of the number deserve 
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to be remembered, as at least partiallj true and useful ; and 
this is a large proportion, if we exclude all that are not in 
some measure original. 

52. The Characters of La Bruyere, published in 1687, 
La BputAw *^Pproach to the Maxims of La Bochefoucault by their 
" refinement, their brevity, their general tendency to 
an unfavorable explanation of human conduct This, never- 
theless, is not so strongly marked; and the picture of selfish- 
ness wants the darkest touches of his contemporary's coloring. 
La Bruyere had a model in antiquity, — Theophrastus, whose 
short book of Characters he had himself translated, and pre- 
fixed to his own ; a step not impolitic for his own glory, since 
the Greek writer, with no contemptible degree of merit, has 
been incomparably surpassed by his imitator. Many changes 
in the condition of society ; the greater diversity of ranks and 
occupations in modem Europe ; the influence of women over 
the other sex, as well as their own varieties of character and 
manners; the effects of religion, learning, chivalry, royalty, — 
have given a range to. this very pleasing department of moral 
literature, which no ancient could have compassed. Nor has 
Theophrastus taken much pains to search the springs of cha- 
racter ; his delineations are bold and clear, but merely in out- 
line ; we see more of manners than of nature, and the former 
more in general classes than in portraiture. La Bruyere 
has often painted single persons ; whether accurately or no, 
we cannot at this time determine, but with a felicity of de- 
scription which at once renders the likeness probable, and 
suggests its application to those we ourselves have seen. His 
general reflections, like those of Rochefoucault, are brilliant 
with antithesis and epigranmiatic conciseness ; sometimes per- 
haps not quite just or quite perspicuous. But he pleases more, 
on the whole, from his greater variety, his greater liveliness, 
and his gentler spirit of raillery. Nor does he forget to 
mingle the praise of some with his satire. But he is rather a 
bold writer for his age and his position in the court ; and what 
looks like flattery may well h&ve been ironical. Few have 
been more imitated, as well as more admired, than La 
Bruyere, who fills up the list of those whom France has 
boasted as most conspicuous for their knowledge of human 
nature. The others are Montaigne, Charron, Pascal, and 
Rochefoucault; but we might withdraw the second name 
without injustice. 
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53. Moral philosophy comprehends in its literature what- 
ever has been written on the best theory and pre- iwucfttkm. 
cepts of oioral education, disregarding what is con- SJJ^!* 
fined to erudition, though this may frequently be 
partially treated in works of the former class. Education, 
notwithstanding its recognized importance, was miserably 
neglected in England, and quite as much perhaps in every 
part of Europe. Schools, kept by low-bom, illiberal pedants, 
teaching little, and that little ill, without regard to any judi- 
cious discipline or moral culture, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, a pretence of instruction at home under some ignorant 
and servile tutor, seem to have been the alternatives of our 
juvenile gentry. Milton raised his voice against these faulty 
methods in his short Tractate on Education. This abounds 
with bursts of his elevated spirit ; and sketches out a model of 
public colleges, wherein the teaching should be more com- 
prehensive, more liberal, more accommodated to what he 
deems the great aim of education, than what was in use. 
" That," he says, " I call a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war." But, when Milton descends to specify the course of 
studies he would recommend, it appears singularly ill-chosen 
and impracticable, nearly confined to ancient writers, even in 
mathematics and other subjects where they could not be suffi- 
cient, and likely to leave the student very far from that apti- 
tude for offices of war and peace which he had held forth as 
the reward of his diligence. 

54. Locke, many years afterwards, turned his thoughts to 
education with all the advantages that a strong i^keon 
understanding and entire disinterestedness could give ^'^*^- 
him ; but, as we should imagine, with some necessa- ' 
ry deficiencies of experience, though we hardly perceive much 
of them in his writings. He looked on the methods usual in 
his age with severity, or, some would say, with prejudice ; yet 
I know not by what proof we can refute his testimony. In 
his Treatise on Education, which may be reckoned an intro- 
duction to that on the Conduct of the Understanding, since 
the latter is but a scheme of that education an adult person 
should give himself, he has uttered, to say the least, more 
good sense on the subject than will be found in any preceding 
writer. Locke was not like the pedants of his own or other 
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ages, who think that to pour their wordy book-learmng into 
the memory is the true discipline of childhood. The culture 
of the intellectual and mo^-al faculties in their most extensive 
sense, the health of the body, the accomplishments which 
common utility or social custom has rendered valuable, enter 
into his idea of the best model of education, conjointly at least 
with any knowledge that can be imparted by books. The 
ancients had written in the same spirit: in Xenophon, in 
Plato, in Aristotle, the noble conception which Milton has 
expressed, of forming the perfect man, is always predominant 
over mere literary instruction, if indeed the latter can be said 
to appear at all in their writings on this subject ; but we had 
become the dupes of schoolmasters in our riper years, as we 
had been their slaves in our youth. Much has lieen written, 
and often well, since the days of Locke : but he is the chief 
source from which it has been ultimately derived ; and, though 
the Emile is more attractive in manner, it may be doubt^ 
whether it is as rational and practicable as the Treatise on 
Education. If they have both the same defect, that their 
authors wanted sufficient observation of children, it is certain 
that the caution and sound judgment of Locke have rescued 
him better from error. 

55. There are, indeed, fi*om this or from other causes, seve- 
And dfifeots ^ passages in the Treatise on Education to which 
' we cannot give an unhesitating assent Locke ap- 
pears to have somewhat exaggerated the efficacy of education. 
This is an error on the right side in a work that aims at per- 
suasion in a practical matter; but we are now looking at 
theoretical truth alone. ^ I think I may say," he begins, ^ that, 
of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, usefal or not, by their education. It is this 
whi(£ makes the great difference in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies have 
very important and lasting consequences ; and there 'tis as in 
the fountains of some rivers, where a gentle application of the 
hand turns the flexible waters into channels that make them 
take quite contrary courses ; and, by this little direction given 
them at first in the source, they receive different tendencies, 
and arrive at last at very remote and distant places." ^^I 
imagine," he adds soon afterwards, ^Uhe minds of children as 
easily turned this or that way as water itself."^ 

* Treatise on Education, } 2. " The difference/' he afterwards eays, " to be 
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56. This passage is an instance of Locke's nnfortiinate 
fondness for analogical parallels, which, as far as I have 
observed, much more frequently obscure a phOosophical theo- 
rem than shed any light upon it. Nothing would be easier 
than to confirm the contrary proposition by such fanciful 
analogies from external nature. Li itself, the position is 
hyperbolical to extravagance. It is no more disparagement 
to the uses of education, that it will not produce the like 
effects upon every individual, than it is to those of agriculture 
(I purposely use this sort of idle analogy), that we do not reap 
the same quantity of com from every soil. Those who are 
conversant with children on a large scale wiU, I believe, unani- 
mously deny this levelling efficacy of tuition. The variety of 
characters even in children of the same family, where the 
domestic associations of infancy have run in the same trains, 
and where many physical congenialities may produce, and 
ordinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, is of sufficiently 
frequent occurrence to prove that in human beings there are 
intrinsic dissimilitudes, which no education can essentially 
overcome. Among mere theorists, however, this hypothesis 
seems to be popular. And as many of these extend their 
notion of the plasticity of human nature to the effects of 
government and legislation, which is a sort of continuance 
of the same controlUng power, they are generally induced to 
disregard past experience of human affairs, because they flat- 
ter themselves, tiiat, under a more scientific administration, 
mankind will become something very different from what they 
have been. 

57. In the age of Locke, if we may confide in what he tells 
us, the domestic education of children must have been of the 
worst kind. " If we look," he says, "into the common man- 
agement of children, we shall have reason to wonder, in the 
great dissoluteness of manners which the world complains of, 
that there are any footsteps at all left of virtue. I desire to 
know what vice can be named which parents and those about 
children do not season them with, and drop into them the 
seeds of, as often as they are capable to receive them." The 
mode of treatment seems to have been passionate and often 
barbarous severity alternating with foolish indulgence. Their 
spirits were often broken down, and their ingenuousness 

Ibnnd in the maanen and abiUtlM of m«n bi owing mora to ttaair edaoadon than to 
any thing eUe." — f 82. 
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destroyed, by the former ; their habits of self-will and sensa- 
ality confirmed by the latter. This was the method pursued 
by parents ; but the pedagogues of course confined themselves 
to their favorite scheme of instruction and reformation by 
punishment. Dugald Stewart has animadverted on the aus- 
terity of Locke's rules of education.^ And this is certainly 
the case in some respects. He recommends that children 
should be taught to expect nothing because it will give them 
pleasure, but only what will be useful to them ; a rule fit, in 
its rigid meaning, to destroy the pleasure of the present 
moment, in the only period of life Uiat the present moment 
can be really enjoyed. No father himself^ Locke neither 
knew how ill a parent can spare the love of his child, nor how 
ill a child can want the constant and practical sense of a 
parent's love. But, if he was led too far by deprecating 
the mischievous indulgence he had sometimes witnessed, he 
made some amends by his censures on the prevalent discipline 
of stripes. Of this he speaks with the disapprobation natural 
to a mind already schooled in the habits of reason and virtue.' 
^I cannot think any correction useful to a child where the 
shame of suffering for having done amiss does not work more 
upon him than the pain." Esteem and disgrace are the 
rewards and punishments to which he principally looks. And 
surely this is a noble foundation for moral discipline. He also 
recommends that children should be much with their parents, 
and allowed all reasonable liberty. I cannot think that Stew- 
art's phrase '^hardness of character," which he accounts for by 
the early intercourse of Locke with the Puritans, is justly 
applicable to any thing that we know of him ; and many more 
passages in this very treatise might be adduced to prove his 
kindliness of disposition, than will appear to any judicious 
person over-austere. He found, in fact, every thing wrong ; 
a false system of reward and punishment, a false view of the 
objects of education, a false selection of studies, false methods 
of pursuing them. Where so much was to be corrected, it 

1 Preliminary Dbsertation to Encjclop. ed moped creature, who howerer with his 

Btitami. unDatttral eobrietj he may pleaao silly 

' ^' If sererity carried to the highest people, who commend taaie, inactlTe cldl- 

pitch does preTsil, and worlcs a cnre upon dren, because they make no noisw, nor 

the present unruly distemper, it is often giro them any trouble ; yet at last will 

bringing In the room of it a worse and probably proTe as uneomibrtable a thing 

more dangerous disease bv bnaklng the to his friends, as he will be all his life an 

mind ; and then, in the place of a disor- useless thing to liimself and others.*' 

darly young fellow, yon haye a low-«pirit- f 61. 
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was perhaps natural to be too sangoine about the effects of 
the remedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and private education, 
he sajs, that both sides have their inconveniences, but inclines 
to prefer the latter, influenced, as is evident, rather by disgust 
at the state of our schools than by any general principle.^ 
For he insists much on the necessity of giving a boy a suffi- 
cient knowledge of what he is to expect in the world. "The 
longer he is kept hoodwinked, the less he will see when he 
comes abroad into open daylight, and be the more exposed to 
be a prey to himself and others." But this experience will, 
as is daily seen, not be supplied by a tutor's lectures, any 
more than by books ; nor can be given by any course save 
a public education. Locke urges the necessity of having a 
tutor well-bred, and with knowledge of the world, the ways, 
the humors, the follies, the cheats, the faults of the age he is 
fallen into, and particularly of the country he lives in, as of 
far more importance than his scholarship. " The only fence 
against the world is a thorough knowledge of it. . . . He 
that thinks not this of more moment to his son, and for which 
he more needs a governor, than the languages and learned 
sciences, forgets of how much more use it is to judge right of 
men and manage his affairs wisely with them, than to speak 
Greek and Latin, and argue in mood and figure, or to have 
his head filled with the abstruse speculations of natural phi- 
losophy and metaphysics; nay, than to be well versed in 
Gi-eek and Roman writers, though that be much better for 
a gentleman than to be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian; 
because these ancient authors observed and painted mankind 
well, and give the best light into that kind of knowledge. 
He that goes into the eastern parts of Asia will find able and 
acceptable men without any of these; but without virtue, 
knowledge of the world, and civility, an accomplished and 
valuable man can be found nowhere."* 

59. It is to be remembered, that the person whose educa- 
tion Locke undertakes to fashion is an English gcntieman. 
Virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning, are desirable for such 
a one in their order, but the last not so much as the rest.' It 
must be had, he says, but only as subservient to greater quali- 
ties. No objections have been more frequently raised against 
the scheme of Locke than on account of his depreciation of 

i§70. s§94 sflBS. 
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daflsical literature and of the studj of the learned languages. 
This is not wholly true : Latin he reckons absolutely necessa- 
ry for a gentleman, though it is absurd that those should learn 
Latin who are designed for trade, and neyer look again at 
a Latin book.^ If he lays not so much stress on Greek as a 
gentleman's study, though he by no means would abandon it, 
it is because, in fact, most gentlemen, especially in his age, 
have done very well without it ; and nothing can be deemed 
indispensable in education of a child, the want of which does 
not leave a manifest deficiency in the man. "No man," he 
observes, "can pass for a scholar who is ignorant of the 
Greek language. But I am not here considering of the edu- 
cation of a professed scholar, but of a gentleman."^ 

60. The peculiar methods recommended by Locke in learn- 
ing languages, especially the Latin, appear to be of very 
doubtful utility, though some of them do not want strenuous 
supporters in the present day. Such are the method of 
interlinear translation, the learning of mere words without 
grammar, and, above all, the practice of talking Latin with a 
tutor who speaks it well, — a phoenix whom he has not shown 
us where to find.' In general, he seems to underrate the 
difficulty of acquiring what even he would call a competent 
learning, and, what is of more importance and no rare mistake 
in those who write on this subject, to confound the acquisition 
of a language with the knowledge of its literature. The best 
ancient writers both in Greek and Latin furnish so much of 
wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all that is beautiful and 
salutary, that no one who has had the happiness to know 
and feel what they are, will desire to see their study excluded 
or stinted in its just extent, wherever the education of those 
who are to be the first and best of the country is carried 
forward. And though by far the greater portion of mankind 
must, by the very force of terms, remain in the ranks of intel- 
lectual mediocrity, it is an ominous sign of any times when no 
thought is taken for those who may rise beyond it. 

61. In every other part of instruction, Locke has still an 
eye to what is useful for a gentleman. French he justly 
thinks should be taught before Latin : no geometry is required * 
by him beyond Euclid ; but he recommends geography, histo- 
ry and chronology, drawing, and, what may be thought now as 
little necessary for a gentleman as Homer, the jurisprudence 

1 § 189. * ^1%. < $ 166. 
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of Grotius and Puffendorf. He strongly urges the writing 
English well, though a thing commonly neglected ; and, after 
speaking with contempt of the artificied systems of logic and 
rhetoric, sends the pupO to Chillingworth for the hest exam- 
ple of reasoning, and to Tully for the best idea of eloquence. 
*'And let him read those things that are well writ in English 
to perfect his style in the purity of our language."^ 

62. It would be to transcribe half this treatise, were we to 
mention all the judicious and minute observations on the 
management of children it contains. Whatever may have 
been Locke's opportunities, he certainly availed himself of 
them to the utmost. It is as far as possible from a theoreti- 
cal book ; and, in many respects, the best of modem times, 
such as those of the Edgeworth name, might pass for develop- 
ments of his principles. The patient attention to every 
circumstance, a peculiar characteristic of the genius of Locke, 
is in none of his works better displayed. IDs rules for the 
health of children, though sometimes trivial, since the subject 
has been more regarded ; his excellent advice as to checking 
effeminacy and timorousness ; his observations on their curiosi- 
ty, presumption, idleness, on their plays and recreations, — 
bespeak an intense though calm love of truth and goodness ; 
a quality which few have possessed more fully or known so 
well how to exert as this admirable philosopher. 

63. No one had condescended to spare any thoughts for 
female education, till Fenelon, in 1688, published jeneionon 
his earliest work, Sur TEducation des Filles. This fenmi© 
was the occasion of his appointment as preceptor to •*^"******"^- 
the grandchildren of Louis XIV. ; for much of this treatise, 
and perhaps the most valuable part, is equally applicable to 
both sexes. It may be compared with that of Locke, written 
nearly at the same time, and bearing a great resemblance 
in its spirit. Both have the education of a polished and high- 
bred class, rather than of scholars, before them ; and Fene- 
lon rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, or gives any 
rule which is not capable of being practised in female edu- 
cation. In many respects he coincides with our English 
philosopher, and observes with him that a child learns much 
before he speaks ; so that the cultivation of his moral qualities 
can hardly begin too soon. Both complain of the severity of 
parents, and deprecate the mode of bringing up by punish- 
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ment. Both advise the exhibition of virtue and religion in 
pleasing lights, and censui'e the austere dogmatism with 
which they were inculcated, before the mind was sufficiently 
developed to apprehend them. But the characteristic sweet- 
ness of Fenelon's disposition is often shown in contrast with 
the somewhat stem inflexibility of Locke. His theory is 
uniformly indulgent; his method of education is a labor of 
love ; a desire to render children happy for the time, as well 
as afterwards, runs through his book ; and he may perhaps be 
coDsidered the founder of that school which has endeavored to 
dissipate the terrors and dry the tears of childhood. " I have 
seen," he says, " many children who have learned to read in 
play : we have only to read entertaining stories to them out 
of a book, and insensibly teach them the letters; they will 
soon desire to go for themselves to the source of their amuse- 
ment." " Books should be given them well bound and gilt, 
with good engravings, clear types ; for all that captivates 
the imagination facilitates study: the choice should be such 
as contain short and marvellous stories." These details are 
now trivial ; but in the days of Fenelon they may have been 
otherwise. 

64. In, several passages, he displays not only a judicious 
spirit, but an observation that must have been long exercised. 
" Of all the qualities we perceive in children," he remarks, 
" there is only one that can be trusted as likely to be durable, 
which is sound judgment : it always grows with their growth, 
if it is well cultivated ; but the grace of childhood is effaced ; 
its vivacity is extinguished ; even its sensibility is often lost, 
because their own passions and the intercourse of othera 
insensibly harden the hearts of young persons who enter into 
the world." It is, therefore, a solid and just way of thinking 
which we should most value and most improve, and this not 
by any means less in girls than in the other, sex ; since their 
duties, and the occupations they are called upon to fill, do not 
less require it Hence he not only deprecates an excessive 
tastQ for dress, but, with more originality, points out the 
danger of that extreme delicacy and refinement which in- 
capacitate women for the ordinary affairs of life, and give 
them a contempt for a country Hfe and rural economy. 

65. It will be justly thought at present, that he discourages 
too much the acquisition of knowledge by women. *' Keep 
their minds," he says in one place, '' as much as you can 
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within the usual limits, and let them understand that the 
modestj of their sex ought to shrink from science with 
almost as much delicacy as from vice." This seems, how- 
ever, to he confined to science or philosophy in a strict sense ; 
for he permits afterwards a larger compass of reading. Wo- 
men should write a good hand, understand orthography and 
the four rules of arithmetic, which they will want in domestic 
affairs. To these he requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acquaintance with some of the 
common forms and maxims of law. Greek, Roman, and 
French history, with the hest travels, will he valuable, and 
keep them from seeking pernicious fictions. Books also of 
eloquence and poetry may be read with selection, taking care 
to avoid any that relate to love : music and painting may be 
taught with the same precaution. The Italian and Spanish 
languages are of no use but to enlarge their knowledge of 
dangerous books: Latin is better as the language of the 
church ; but this he would recommend only for girls of good 
sense and discreet conduct, who will make no display of the 
acquisition. 



Sect. IL — On Political Philosopht. 



Pnlimdoif— Spioosa— Haningtoii's OoMoa— Looke on Gorvrnment— PoUtloal 
Xooiunny. 

66. In the seventh book of Puffendorfs great work, he 
comes to political philosophy, towards which he had 
been gradually tending for some time ; primary sod- dSrfthe- 
eties, or those of families, leading the way to the con- (»7 or 
sideration of civil government. Grotius derives the ^ ^' 
origin of this from the natural sociableness of mankind. But 
this, as Puffendorf remarks, may be satisfied by the primary 
societies. The real cause was experience of the injuries which 
one man can inflict on another.^ And, after a prolix disquisi- 
tion, he concludes that civil society must have been constituted, 
first, by a covenant of a number of men, each with each, to 
form a commonwealth, and to be bound by the majority, in 
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which primary covenant they muBt be unanimous, that is^ 
every dissentient would retain his natural liberty ; next, by a 
resolution or decree of the majority, that certain rulers shall 
govern the rest; and, lastly, by a second covenant between 
these rulers and the rest, — one promising to take care of the 
public weal, and the other to obey lawful conmiands.^ This 
covenant, as he attempts to show, exists even in a democracy, 
though it is less evident than in other forms. Hobbes had 
admitted the first of these covenants, but denied the second : 
Barbeyrac, the able commentator on Fufiendorf, has done 
exactly the reverse. A state once formed may be conceived 
to exist as one person, with a single will, represented by that 
of the sovereign, wherever the sovereignty may be placed. 
This sovereignty is founded on the covenants, and is not con- 
ferred, except indirectly like every other human power, by 
God. Puffendorf here combats the opposite opinion, which 
churchmen were as prone to hold, it seems, in Germany as in 
England.' 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers, those of 
making war and peace, of appointing magistrates, and levying 
taxes, are so closely connected, that no one can be denied 
to the sovereign. As to his right in ecclesiastical matters, 
Puffendorf leaves it for others to determine.' He seems in 
this part of the work too favorable to unlimited monarchy ; de- 
claring himself against a mixed government. The sovereign 
power must be irresponsible, and cannot be bound by the law 
which itself has given. He even denies that all government is 
intended for the good of the governed, — a position strangely 
inconsistent with his theory of a covenant ; but he contends, 
that, if it were, this end, the public good, may be more proba- 
bly discerned by the prince than by the people.* Yet he admits 
that the exorbitances of a prince should be restrained by cer- 
tain fundamental laws, and holds that having accepted such, 
and ratified them by oath, he is not at liberty to break them ; 
arguing, with some apparent inconsistency, against those who 
maintain such limitations to be inconsistent with monarchy, 
and even recommending the institution of councils, without 
whose consent certain acts of the sovereign shall not be valid. 
This can only be reconciled with his former declaration against 
a mixed sovereignty, by the distinction familiar to our own con- 
stitutional lawyers, between the joint acts of A. and B., and 
1 c. 2. « 0. 8. » 0. 4. * 0. 6. 
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the acts of A. with B.'s consent But this is a little too techni- 
cal and unreal for philosophical politics. Governments not 
reducible to one of the three simple forms he calls irregular ; 
such as the Roman Republic or Grerman Empire. But there 
may be systems of states, or aggregate communities, either 
subject to one king by different titles, or united by federation. 
He inclines to deny that the majority can bind the minority 
in the latter case, and seems to take it for granted that some 
of the confederates can quit the league at pleasure.^ 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquired, strictly 
speaking, by seizure or occupation, as in the case of lands, and 
requires, even after conquest, their consent to obey ; which 
will be given, in order to secure themselves from the other 
rights of war. It is a problem whether, after an unjust con- 
quest, the forced consent of the people can give a lawful title 
to sovereignty. Puffendorf distinguishes between a monarchy 
and a republic thus unjustly subdued. In the former case, so 
long as the lawful heirs exist or preserve their claim, the duty 
of restitution continues. But in the latter, as the people may 
live as happily under a monarchy as under a republic, he 
thinks that an usurper has only to treat them well, without 
scruple as to his title. If he oppresses them, no course of 
years will make his title lawftil, or bind them in conscience to 
obey ; length of possession being only length of injury. If a 
sovereign has been justly divested of his power, the commu- 
nity becoines immediately free ; but, if by unjust rebellion, 
his right continues till by silence he has appeared to aban- 
don it.* 

69. Every one will agree, that a lawful ruler must not be 
opposed within the limits of his authority. But let us put the 
case that he should command what is unlawful, or maltreat his 
subjects. Whatever Hobbes may say, a subject may be in- 
jured by his sovereign. But we shoidd bear minor injuries 
patiently, and in the worst cases avoid personal resistance. 
Those are not to be listened to who assert that a king, degen- 
erating into a tyrant, may be resisted and punished by his 
people. He admits only a right of self-defence, if he mani- 
festly becomes a public enemy : in all this he seems to go 
quite as far as Grotius himself. The next question is as to 
the right of invaders and usurpers to obedience. This, it will 
be observed, he had already in some measure discussed ; but 
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Puffendorf is neither strict in metbocL nor free from repeti- 
tions. He labors much about the rights of the lawful prince, 
insisting upon them where the subjects have promised alle- 
giance to the usurper. This, he thinks, must be deemed 
temporary, until the legitimate sovereign has recovered his 
dominions. But what maj be done towards promoting this 
end by such as have sworn fidelity to the actual ruler, he does 
not intimate.^ 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate from the supreme 
power, with respect to things left indifferent by the laws of 
Grod and nature. What chiefly belongs to them is the form 
and method of acquiring rights, or obtaining redress for wrongs. 
If we give the law of nature all that belongs to it, and taJke 
away from the civilians what they have hitherto engrossed and 
promiscuously treated, we shall bring the civil law to a much 
narrower compass ; not to say that at present, whenever the 
latter is deficient, we must have recourse to the law of nature, 
and that therefore in all commonwealths the natural laws sup- 
ply the defects of the civil.* He argues against Hobbes's 
tenet, that the civil law cannot be contrary to the law of na- 
ture ; and that what shall be deemed theft, murder, or adultery, 
depends on the former. The subject is bound generally not to 
obey the unjust commands of his sovereign ; but in the case 
of war he thinks it, on the whole, safest, considering the usual 
difficulties of such questions, that the subject should serve, 
and throw the responsibility before Grod on the prince.' In 
this problem of casuistry, common usage is wholly against the 
stricter theory. 

71. Punishment may be defined an evil inflicted by authority 
upon view of antecedent transgression.^ Hence exclusion, on 
political grounds, from public office, or separation of the sick 
for the sake of the healthy, is not punishment. It does not 
belong to distributive justice ; nor is the magistrate bound to 
apportion it to the malignity of the offence, though this is 
usual. Superior authority is necessary to punishment; and 
he differs from Grotius by denying that we have a right to 
avenge the injuries of those who have no claim upon us. 
Punishment ought never to be inflicted without the prospect 
of some advantage from it ; either the correction of the of- 
fender, or the prevention of his repeating the offence. But 
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example he seems not to think a direct end of punishment, 
though it should be regarded in its infliction. It is not neces- 
sary that all offences which the law denounces should be 
actually punished, though some jurists have questioned the 
right of pardon. Punishments ought to be measured accord- 
ing to the object of the crime, the injury to the commonwealth, 
and the malice of the delinquent. Hence offences against 
God should be deemed most criminal, and, next, such as dis^ 
turb the state ; then, whatever affect life, the peace or honor 
of families, private property or reputation, following the scale 
of the Decalogue. But, though all crimes do not require 
equal severity, an exact proportion of penalties is not required. 
Most of this chapter exhibits the vacillating, indistinct, and 
almost self-contradictory resolutions of difficulties so frequent 
in PufTendorf. He concludes by establishing a great truth, 
that no man can be justly punished for the offence of another ; 
not even a community for the acts of their forefathers, not- 
withstanding their fictitious immortality.^ 

72. Ailer some chapters on the law of nations, Puffendorf 
concludes with discussing the cessation of subjection. This 
may ordinarily be by voluntarily removing to another state 
with permission of the sovereign. And, if no law or custom 
interferes, the subject has a right to do this at his discretion. 
The state has not a right to expel citizens without some of- 
fence. It loses all auti^ority over a banished man. He con- 
cludes by considering the rare case of so great a diminution of 
the people, as to raise a doubt of their political identity.' 

73. The political portion of this large work is not, as will 
appear, very fertOe in original or sagacious reflection, poutics of 
A greater degree of both, though by no means Sp*»o»- 
accompanied with a sound theory, distinguishes the Political 
Treatise of Spinosa ; one which must not be confounded with 
the Theologico-political Treatise, a very different work. In 
this he undertakes to show how a state under a regal or aris- 
tocratic government ought to be constituted so as to secure 
the tranquillity and freedom of the citizens. Whether Spino- 
sa borrowed his theory on the origin of government from 
Hobbes, is perhaps hard to determine : he seems acquainted 
with the treatise De Give ; but the philosophical system of 
both was such as, in minds habituated like theirs to dose 
reasoning, could not lead to any other result Political theory, 
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as Spinosa justly observes, is to be founded on our experience 
of human kind as it is, and on no visionary notions of an 
Utopia or golden age ; and hence politicians of practical know- 
ledge have written better on these subjects than philosophers. 
We must treat of men as liable to passions, prone more 
to revenge than to pity, eager to rule and to compel others to 
act like themselves, more pleased with having done harm 
to others than with procuring their own good. Hence no 
state wherein the public affairs are intrusted to any one's good 
faith can be secure of their due administration: but means 
should be devised that neither reason nor passion should in- 
duce those who govern to obstruct the public weal ; it being 
indifferent by what motive men act, if they can be brought to 
act for the common good. 

74. Natural law is the same as natural power : it is that 
which the laws of nature, that is, the order of the world, give 
to each individual. Nothing is forbidden by this law, except 
what no one desires, or what no one can perform. Thus no 
one is bound to keep the faith he has plighted any longer than 
he will, and than he judges it useful to himself; for he has not 
lost the power of breaking it, and power is right in natural 
law. But he may easily perceive, that the power of one man 
in a state of nature is limited by that of all the rest, and in 
effect is reduced to nothing, all men being naturally enemies 
to each other ; while, on the other hand, by uniting their force 
and establishing bounds by common consent to the natural 
powers of each, it becomes really more effective than while it 
was unlimited. This is the principle of civil government; 
and now the distinctions of just and unjust, right and wrong, 
begin to appear. 

75. The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing but the 
collective rights of the citizens, that is, their powers. Neither 
he nor they in their natural state can do wrong : but, after the 
institution of government, each citizen may do wrong by dis- 
obeying the magistrate ; that, in fact, being the test of wrong. 
He has not to inquire whether the commands of the supreme 
power are just or unjust, pious or impious ; that is, as to action : 
for the state has no jurisdiction over his judgment. 

76. Two independent states are naturally enemies, and may 
make war on each other whenever they please. If they make 
peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than the cause, that 
is, hope or fear in the contracting parties, shall endure. All 
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this is founded on the uniyersal law of nature, the desire of 
preserving ourselves ; which, whether men are conscious of it 
or no, animates all their actions. Spinosa in this, as in his 
other writings, is more fearless than Hobbes ; and, though he 
sometimes may throw a light veil over his abjuration of moral 
and religious principle, it is frequently placed in a more pro- 
minent view tiian his English precursor in the same system 
had deemed it secure to exhibit. Yet so slight is often the 
connection between theoretical tenets and human practice, that 
Spinosa bore the 'character of a virtuous and benevolent man. 
In this treatise of politics, especially in the broad assertion 
that good faith is only to be preserved so long as it is advan- 
tageous, he leaves Machiavel ^d Hobbes at some distance, 
and may be reckoned the most phlegmatically impudent of the 
whole school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, he proceeds, accord- 
ing to which the multitude transfers its right to a king or 
a senate, may unquestionably be broken, when it is advan- 
tageous to the whole to do so. But Spinosa denies to private 
citizens the right of judging concerning the public good in such 
a point; reserving, apparently, to the supreme magistrate 
an ultimate power of breaking the conditions upon which 
he was chosen. Notwithstanding this dangerous admission, he 
strongly protests against intrusting absolute power to any one 
man ; and observes, in answer to the common argument of the 
stability of despotism, as in the instance of the Turkish mon- 
archy, that if barbarism, slavery, and desolation are to be called 
peace, nothing can be more wretched than peace itself. Nor 
is this sole power of one man a thing so possible as we ima- 
gine ; the kings who seem most despotic trusting the public 
safety and their own to counsellors and favorites, often the 
worst and weakest in the state. 

78. He next proceeds to his scheme of a well-regulated 
monarchy, which is in some measure original and in- ^j^ ^^^^ 
genious. The people are to be divided into families, of a mon- 
by which he seems to mean something like the ""^^ 
^parpuu of Attica. From each of these, councillors, fifty years 
of age, are to be chosen by the king, succeeding in a rotation 
quinquennial, or less, so as to form a numerous senate. This 
assembly is to be consulted upon aU public affairs, and the king 
is to be guided by its unanimous opinion. In case, however, 
of disagreement, the different propositions being laid before 
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the king, he may choose that of the minority, provided at least 
one hundred councillors have recommended it* The less 
remarkable provisions of this ideal polity it would be waste of 
time to mention; except that he advises that all the citi- 
zens should be armed as a militia, and that the principal 
towns should be fortified, and consequently, as it seems, in 
their power. A monarchy thus constituted would probably 
not degenerate into the despotic form. Spinosa appeals to the 
ancient government of Aragon, as a proof of the possibility of 
carrying his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginary monarchy he comes to an aristo- 
cratical republic In this he seems to have taken Venice, the 
idol of theoretical politicians, as his primary model, but with 
such deviations as affect the whole scheme of government 
He objects to the supremacy of an elective doge, justly observ- 
ing that the precautions adopted in the election of that magis- 
trate show the danger of the office itself, which was rather 
retained in the aristocratical polity as an ancient institution 
than from any persuasion of its usefulness. But the most 
remarkable discrepancy between the aristocracy of Spinosa 
and that of Venice is, that his great council, which ought, as 
he strongly urges, not to consist of less than five thousand, the 
greatness of its number being the only safeguard against 
the close oligarchy of a few families, is not to be hereditary, 
but its vacancies to be filled up by self-election. In this 
election, indeed, he considers the essence of aristocracy to 
consist ; being, as is implied in its meaning, a government by 
the best, who can only be pronounced such by the choice of 
many. It is singular that he never adverts to popular repre- 
sentation, of which he must have known examples. Demo- 
cracy, on the contrary, he defines to be a government where 
political power falls to men by chance of birth, or by some 
means which has rendered them citizens, and who can claim 
it as their right, without regard to the choice of others. And 
a democracy, according to Spinosa, may exist, if the law should 
limit this privilege of power to the seniors in age, or to the 
elder branches of families, or to those who pay a certain 
amount in taxation ; although the numbers enjoying it should 
be a smaller portion of the community than in an aristocracy 
of the form he has recommended. His treatise breaks off 
near the beginning of the chapters intended to delineate the 
best model of democracy, which he declares to be one wherein 
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all persons in their own power, and not infamous by crime, 
should have a share in the public government. I do not know 
that it can be inferred from the writings of Spinosa, nor is his 
authority, perhaps, sufficient to render the question of any 
interest, to which of the three plans devised by him as the best 
in their respective forms he would have ascribed the prefer- 
ence. 

80. The condition of France under Louis XIV. was not 
very tempting to speculators on political theory. Ameiotd« 
Whatever short remarks may be found in those ex- i» hoim- 
cellent writers on other subjects who distinguish this '*^*" 
period, we can select no one book that falls readily into this 
class. For Telemaque we must find another place. It is 
scarcely worth while to mention the {political discourses on 
Tacitus by Amelot de la Houssaye. These are a tedious and 
pedantic running commentary on Tacitus, affecting to deduce 
general principles, but much unlike the short and poignant 
observations of Machiavel and Bacon. A whole volume on 
the reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at Paris, is not likely 
to repay a reader's trouble ; at least I have found nothing in 
it above the common level. I have no acquaintance with the 
other political writings of Amelot de la Houssaye, one of 
those who thought they could make great discoveries by ana- 
lyzing the constitution of Venice and other states. 

81. England, thrown at the commencement of this period 
upon the resources of her own invention to replace HMring^ 
an ancient monarchy by something new, and rich at ton's 
that time in reflecting as well as learned men, with ^^*'**°** 
an unshackled press, and a growing disdain of authority as 
opposed to argument, was the natural soil of political theory. 
The earliest fruit was Sir James Harrington's Oceana, pub- 
lished in 1656. This once-famous book is a political allegory, 
partly suggested, perhaps, by the Dodona's Grove of Howell, 
or by Barclay's Argenis, and a few other fictions of the pre- 
ceding age. His Oceana represents England, the history of 
which is shadowed out with fictitious names. But this is 
preliminary to the great object, the scheme of a new common- 
wealth, which, under the auspices of Olphaus Megaletor, the 
Lord Archon, — meaning, of course, Cromwell, not as he 
was, but as he ought to have been, — the author feigns to 
have been established. The various laws and constitutions 
of this polity occupy the whole work. 
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82. The leading principle of Harrington is, that power 
depends on property ; denying the common saying, that know- 
ledge or prudence is power. But this property must be in 
land, '^because, as to property producing empire, it is re- 
quired that it should have some certain root or foothold, 
which except in land it cannot have ; being otherwise, as it 
were, upon the wing. Nevertheless, in such cities as subsist 
mostly by trade, and have little or no land, as Holland and 
Genoa, the balance of treasure may be equal to that of 
land. " ^ The law fixing the balance of lands is called by him 
agrarian; and without an agrarian law he holds that no 
government, whether monarchical, aristocratic, or popular, has 
any long duration : this is rather paradoxical ; but his distri- 
bution of lands varies according to the form of the common- 
wealth. In one best constituted, the possession of lands is 
limited to £2,000 a year ; which, of course, in his time was a 
much greater estate than at present. 

83. Harrington's general scheme of a good government is 
one ^< established upon an equal agrarian arising into the 
superstructure, or three orders ; the senate debating and pro- 
posing, the people resolving, and the magistracy executing by 
an equal rotation through the suffrage of the people given 
by the ballot.*' His more particular form of polity, devised 
for his Oceana, it would be tedious to give in detail: the 
result is a moderate aristocracy ; property, though under 
the control of his agrarian, which prevents its excess, having 
so great a share in the elections that it must predominate. 
But it is an aristocracy of what we should call the middle 
ranks, and might not be unfit for a small state. In general, it 
may be said of Harrington, that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
and seldom profound ; but sometimes redeems himself by just 
observations. Like most theoretical politicians of that age, 
he had an excessive admiration for the republic of Venice.' 
His other political writings are in the same spirit as the 
Oceana, but still less interesting. 

84. The manly republicanism of Harrington, though some- 
Patriarehft times visiouary and perhaps impracticable, shines by 
of FUmer. comparison with a very opposite theory, which, hav- 
ing been countenanced in the early part of the century by 

^ p. 88, edit. 1771. Vonice right, shall go nearest to Judge, 
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our clergy, leTived with additional favor after the Restoration. 
This was mamtained in the Patriarcha of Sir Robert Filmer, 
written, as it appears, in the reign of Charles I., but not pub- 
lished till 1680, at a time when very high notions of royal 
prerogative were as well received by one party as they were 
indignantly rejected by another. The object, as the author 
declares, was to prove that the first kings were fathers of 
families ; that it is unnatural for the people to govern or to 
choose governors ; that positive laws do not infringe the natu- 
ral and fatherly power of kings. He refers the tenet of 
natural liberty and the popular origin of government to the 
schoolmen ; allowing that edl Papists and the reformed divines 
have imbibed it, but denying that it is found in the fathers. 
He seems, however, to daim the credit of an original hypo- 
thesis ; those who have vindicated the rights of kings in most 
points not having thought of this, but with one consent admit^- 
ted the natural liberty and equality of mankind. It is certain, 
nevertheless, that the patriarchal theory of government, as the 
basis, of actual right, was laid down as explicitly as by himself 
in what is called Bishop Overall's Convocation Book, at the 
beginning of the reign of James I. But this book had not 
been published when Filmer wrote. His arguments are sin- 
gularly insufficient ; he quotes nothing but a few irrelevant 
texts from Grenesis ; he seems not to have known at all the 
strength, whatever it may be, of his own case ; and it is hardly 
possible to find a more trifiing and feeble work. It had, how- 
ever, the advantage of opportunity to be received by a party 
with approbation. 

85. Algernon Sidney was the first who devoted his time to 
a refutation of this patriarchal theory, propounded , 

as it was, not as a plausible hypothesis to explain Diao^m 
the origin of civil communities, but as a paramount 25^^*™" 
title, by virtue of which all actual sovereigns, who 
were not manifest usurpers, were to reign with an unmitigated 
despotism. Sidney's Discourses on Grovemment, not pub- 
lished till 1698, are a diffuse reply to Filmer. They contain, 
indeed, many chapters fidl of historical learning and judicious 
reflection ; yet the constant anxiety to refute that which needs 
no refutation renders them a little tedious. Sidney does not 
condemn a limited monarchy like the English ; but his par- 
tiality is for a form of republic which would be deemed too 
aristocratical for our popular theories. 

VOL. IV. 18 
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86. Locke, immediately after the ReTolution, attacked the 
Locke on Patiiarcha with more brevity, and laid down his 
GoT«m- own celebrated theory of government. The funda- 
"•"*** mental principle of Filmer is, that paternal authority 
is naturally absolute. Adam received it from God, exer- 
cised it over his own children, and transmitted it to the eldest 
bom for ever. This assumption Locke combats rather too dif- 
fusely, according to our notions. Filmer had not only to 
show this absolute monarchy of a lineal ancestor, but his 
power of transmitting it in course of primogeniture. Locke 
denies that there is any natural right of this kind, nuuntaining 
the equality of children. The incapacity of Filmer renders 
his discomfiture not difficult Locke, as will be seen, acknow- 
ledges a certain de facto authority in fathers of families ; and 
possibly he might have found, as indeed he seems to admit, 
considerable traces of a regard to primogeniture in the early 
ages of the world. It is the question of natural right with 
which he is here concerned ; and, as no proof of this had been 
offered, he had nothing to answer. 

87. In the second part of Locke's Treatise on Civil Gov- 
ernment, he proceeds to lay down what he holds to be the 
true principles upon which society is founded. A state of 
nature is a state of perfect freedom and equality, but within 
the bounds of the law of nature, which obliges every one, and 
renders a state of liberty no state of license. And the exe- 
cution of this law, in such a state, is put into every one's 
hands, so that he may punish transgressors against it, not 
merely by way of reparation for his own wrongs, but for 
those of others. "Every offence that can be committed in the 
state of nature, may, in the state of nature, be punished 
equally, and as far forth, as it may in a oonmionwealth." 
And not only independent conmiunities, but all men, as he 
thinks, till they voluntarily enter into some society, are in a 
state of nature.^ 

88. "Whoever declares by word or action a settled design 
against another's life, puts himself in a state of war against 
him, and exposes his own life to be taken away, either by the 
other party, or by any one who shall espouse his cause ; and 
he who endeavors to obtain absolute power over another may 
be construed to have a design on his life, or at least to take 
away his property. Where laws prevail, they must determine 

1 L. u. c. 2. 
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the paniflhment of thoee who injure othere ; but, if the law is 
eilencedy it is bard to think but that the appeal to Heaven 
returns, and the aggressor may be treated as one in a state 
of war.^ 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from anj superior power 
except the law of nature. Civil liberty is freedom from the 
dominion of any authority except that which a legislature, 
established by consent of the commonwealth, shall confirm. 
No man, according to Locke, can by his own consent enslave 
himself^ or give power to another to take away his life ; for 
slavery, in a strict sense, is but a continuance of the state of 
war between a conqueror and his captive.^ 

90. The excellent chapter on property which follows would 
be sufficient, if all Locke's other writings had perished, to 
leave him a high name in philosophy. Nothing can be more 
luminous than his deduction of the natural right of property 
from labor, not merely in gathering the fruits of the earth 
or catching wild aninuds, but in the cultivation of land, for 
which occupancy is but the preliminary, and gives, as it were, 
an inchoate title. ''As much land as a man tills, plants, 
improves, cultivates, and can use the product of, so much is 
his property. He by his labor does, as it were, enclose it 
frt>m the common." Whatever is beyond the scanty limits 
of individual or &mily labor has been appropriated under 
the authority of civil society. But labor is the primary basis 
of natural right. Nor can it be thought unreasonable that 
labor should confer an exclusive right, when it is remembered 
how much of every thing's value depends upon labor alone. 
''Whatever bread is more worth than acorns, wine than 
water, and cloth or silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that is 
wholly owing to labor and industry." The superiority in 
good sense and satis&ctory elucidation of his principle, which 
Locke has manifested in this important chapter over Grotius 
and Puffendor^ will strike those who consult those writers, 
or look at the brief sketch of their theories in the foregoing 
pages. It is no less contrasted with the puerile rant of Rous- 
seau against all territorial property. That property owes its 
origin to occupancy accompanied with labor, is now generally 
admitted ; the care of cattle being, of course, to be considered 
as one species of labor, and requiring at least a temporary 
ownership of the soiL' 
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91. Locke, after acutely remarkuig that the common ar- 
gmnents for the power of a ^Either over his children would 
extend equally to the mother, so that it should be called 
parental power, reverts to the train of reasoning in the first 
book of this treatise against the regal authority of fathers. 
What they possess is not derived from generation, but from 
the care they necessarily take of the iniant child, and during 
his minority : the power then terminates, though reverence, ^ 
support, and even compliance, are still due. Children are also 
held in subordination to their parents by the institutions of 
property, which commonly make them dependent both as to 
maintenance and succession. But Locke, which is worthy 
to be remarked, inclines to derive the origin of civil govern- 
ment from the patriarchal authority ; one not strictly coercive, 
yet voluntarily conceded by habit and family consent. " Thus 
the natural fathers of families, by an insensible change, became 
the politic monarchs of them too ; and as they chanced to live 
long, and leave worthy and able heirs for several successions 
or otherwise, so they laid the foundations of hereditary or 
elective kingdoms."^ 

92. The necessity that man should not live alone produced 
the primary society of husband and wife, parent and children ; 
to which that of master and servant was early added, whe- 
ther of freemen engaging their service for hire, or of slaves 
taken in just war, who are by the right of nature subject to 
the absolute dominion of the captor. Such a family may 
sometimes resemble a little commonwealth by its numbers, 
but is essentially distinct from one, because its chief has no 
imperial power of life and death except over his slaves; nature 
having given him none over his children, though all men have 
a right to punish breaches of the law of nature in others 
according to the offence. But this natural power they quit, 
and resign into the hands of the community, when civil soci- 
ety is instituted ; and it is in this union of the several rights 
of its members that the legislative right of the jsommonw^th 
consists, whether this be done by general consent at the first 
formation of government, or by the adhesion which any in- 
dividual may give to one already established. By either of 
these ways, men pass firom a state of nature to one of political 
society; the magistrate having now that power to redress 
injuries which had previously been each man's right. Hence 
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absolute monarchy, in Locke's opinion, is no fonn of civil 
goyemment ; for, there being no common authority to appeal 
to, the sovereign is still in a state of nature with regard to his 
subjects.^ 

93. A community is formed by the unanimous consent of 
any body of men; but, when thus become one body, the 
determination of the majority must bind the rest, else it 
would not be one. Unanimity, after a community is once 
formed, can no longer be required ; but this consent of men 
to form a civil society is that which alone did or could give 
beginning to any lawful government in the world. It is idle 
to object, that we have no records of such an event ; for few 
commonwealths preserve the tradition of their own infancy ; 
and whatever we do know of the origin of particular states 
gives indications of this mode of union. Yet he again inclines 
to deduce the usual origin of civil societies from imitation of 
patriarchal authority, which, having been recognized by each 
family in the arbitration of disputes and even punishment of 
offences, was transferred with more readiness to some one 
person, as the father and representative head of the infant 
community. He even admits that this authority might tacitly 
devolve upon the eldest son. Thus the first governments 
were monarchies, and those with no express limitations of 
power, till exposure of its abuse gave occasion to social laws 
or to co-ordinate authority. In all this he follows Hooker, 
from the first book of whose Ecclesiastical Polity he quotes 
largely in his notes.' 

94. A difficulty commonly raised against the theory of 
compact is, that, all men being bom under some government, 
they cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, or even to make 
choice whether they will obey or no. This objection Locke 
does not meet, like Hooker and the jurists, by supposing the 
agreement of a distant ancestor to oblige aU his posterity : 
but, explicitly acknowledging that nothing can bind freemen 
to obey any government save their own consent, he rests the 
evidence of a tacit consent on the enjoyment of land, or even 
on mere residence within the dominions of the community ; 
every man being at liberty to relinquish his possessions, 
or change his residence, and either incorporate himself with 
Huother conunonwealth, or, if he can find an opportunity, set 
up for himself in some unoccupied part of the world. But 
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nothing can make a man irrevocably a member of one society, 
except his own voluntaiy declaration: such perhaps as the 
oath of allegiance, which Locke does not mention, ought to be 
reckoned.^ 

95. The majority having, in the first constitution of a state, 
the whole power, may retain it themselves, or delegate it to 
one or more persons.' And the supreme power is, in other 
words, the legislature, sacred and unalterable in the hands 
where the community have once placed it, without which no 
law can exist, and in which all obedience terminates. Yet 
this legislative authority itself is not absolute or arbitrary 
over the lives and fortunes of its subjects. It is the joint 
power of individuals surrendered to the state ; but no man 
has power over his own life or his neighbor's property. The 
laws enacted by the legislature must be conformable to the 
will of God, or natural justice. Nor can it take any part of 
the subject's property without his own consent, or that of the 
majority. '^ For if any one shall claim a power to lay and 
levy taxes on the people by his own authority, and without 
such consent of the people, he thereby invades the funda- 
mental law of property, and subverts the end of government 
For what property have I in that which another may by right 
take, when he pleases, to himself?" Lastly, the legislative 
power is inalienable : being but delegated from the people, it 
cannot be transferred to others.' This is the part of Locke's 
treatise which has been open to most objection, and which, in 
some measure, seems to charge with usurpation all the esta- 
blished governments of Europe. It has been a theory fertile 
of great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with more. In 
some part of this chapter also, though by no means in the 
most practical corollaries, the language of Hooker has led on- 
ward his more hardy disciple. 

96. Though the legisliUive power is alone supreme in the 
constitution, it is yet subject to the people themselves, who 
may alter it whenever they find that it acts against the trust 
reposed in it ; all power given in trust for a particular end 
being evidently forfeited when that end is manifestly disre- 
garded or obstructed. But, while the government subsists, the 
legislature is alone sovereign ; though it may be the usage to 
ddl a single executive magistrate sovereign, if he has also a 
share in legislation. Where this is not &e case, the appella- 
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tion is plainly improper. Locke has in this chapter a remarka- 
ble passage, one perhaps of the first declarations in favor of 
a change in the electoral system of England. ''To what 
gross abiaurdities the following of custom, when reason has lefl 
it, may lead, we may be satisfied when we see the bare name 
of a town, of which there remains not so much as the ruins, 
where scarce so much housing as a sheepcot or more in- 
habitants than a shepherd is to be found, send as many repre- 
sentatives to the grand assembly of law-makers as a whole 
county, numerous in people, and powerful in riches. This 
strangers stand amazed at, and every one must confess needs 
a remedy, though most think it hard to find one, because the 
constitution of the legislative being. the original and supreme 
act of the society, antecedent to all positive laws in it, and 
depending wholly on the people, no inferior power can alter 
it" But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and suggests 
that the executive magistrate might regulate the number of 
representatives, not according to old custom, but reason, which 
is not setting up a new legislature, but restoring an old one. 
^ Whatsoever shall be done manifestly for the good of the peo- 
ple and the establishing the government on its true foundation, 
is, and always will be, just prerogative;"^ a maxim of too 
dangerous latitude for a constitutional monarchy. 

97. Prew^tive he defines to be "a power of acting 
according to discretion for the public good without the pre- 
scription of the law, and sometimes even against it." This, 
however, is not by any means a good definition in the eyes of 
a lawyer ; and the word, being merely technical, ought not to 
have been employed in so partial if not so incorrect a sense. 
Nor is it very precise to say, that, in England, the prero- 
gative was always largest in the hands of our wisest and best 
princes, not only because the fact is otherwise, but because 
he confounds the legal prerogative with its actual exercise. 
This chapter is the most loosely reasoned of any in the 
treatise.' 

98. Conquest, in an unjust war, can give no right at all, 
unless robbers and pirates may acquire a right. Nor is any 
one bound by promises which unjust force extorts from him. 
If we are not strong enough to resist, we have no remedy 
save patience ; but our children may appeal to Heaven, and 
repeat their appeals till they recover their ancestral rights 
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which was to be gOTerned b7 such a le^slataon as them- 
selves approve. He that appeals to Heaven must be sure 
that he has right on his side, and righty^too, that is worth the 
trouble and cost of his appeal ; as he will answer at a tribunal 
that cannot be deceived. Even just conquest gives no further 
right than to reparation of injury ; and the posterity of the 
vanquished, he seems to hold, can forfeit nothing by their 
parent's offence, so that they have always a right to throw 
off the yoke. The title of prescription, which has conmionly 
been admitted to silence the complaints, if not to heal the 
wounds, of the injured, finds no favor with Locke.^ But 
hence it seems to follow, that no state, ccxnposed, as most 
have been, out of the spoils of conquest, can exercise a 
legitimate authority over the latest posterity of those it has 
incorporated. Wales, for instance, has an eternal right to 
shake off the yoke of England ; for what Locke says of con- 
sent to laws by representatives is of little weight when these 
must be outnumbered in the general legislature of both coun- 
tries ; and indeed the first question for the Cambro-Britons 
would be, to determine whether they would form part of such 
a common legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of domestic conquest, gives 
no more right to obedience than unjust war : it is necessary 
that the people should both be at liberty to consent, and have 
actually consented to allow and confirm a power which the 
constitution of their commonwealth does not recognize.' But 
tyranny may exist without usurpation, whenever the power 
reposed in any one's hands for the people's benefit is abused 
to their impoverishment or slavery. Force may never be op- 
posed but to unjust and unlawful force : in any other case, it 
is condemned before God and man. The king's person is in 
some countries sacred by law ; but this, as Lodce thinks, does 
not extend to the case, where, by putting himself in a state 
of war with his people, he dissolves the government' A 
prince dissolves the government by ruling against law, by 
hindering the regular assembly of the legislature, by changing 
the form of election, or by rendering the people subject to a 
foreign power. He dissolves it also by neglecting or abandon- 
ing it, so that the laws cannot be put into execution. The 
government is also dissolved by breach of trust in either the 
legislature or the prince : by the former, when it usurps an 
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arbitrary power over the lives, liberties, and fortunes of the 
subject ; by the latter, when he endeavors to corrupt the repre- 
sentatives or to influence the choice of the electors. If it be 
objected, that no government will be able long to subsist if the 
people may set up a new legislature whenever they take 
offence at the old one, he replies, that mankind are too slow 
and averse to quit their old institutions for this danger to be 
apprehended. Much will be endured from rulers without 
mutiny or murmur. Nor is any thing more likely to restrain 
governments than this doctrine of the right of resistance. It 
is as reasonable to tell men they should not defend them- 
selves against robbers, because it may occasion disoi*der, as 
to use the same argument for passive obedience to illegal 
dominion. And he observes, afler quoting some other writers, 
that Hooker alone might be enough to satisfy those who rely 
on him for their ecclesiastical polity.^ 

100. Such is, in substance, the celebrated Treatise of Locke 
on Civil Government, which, with the favor of {politi- 
cal circumstances, and the authority of his name, tioSTon 
became the creed of a numerous party at home; ^^'^'*^ 
while, silently spreading the fibres from its root over 
Europe and America, it prepared the way for theories of poli- 
tical society, hardly bolder in their announcement, but ex- 
pressed with more passionate ardor, from which the great 
revolutions of the last and present age have sprung. But, as 
we do not launch our bark upon a stormy sea, we shall merely 
observe, that neither the Revolution of 1688, nor the admin- 
istration of William IQ., could have borne the test by which 
Locke has tried the legitimacy of government There was 
certainly no appeal to the people in the former ; nor woidd it 
have been convenient for the latter to have had the maxhn 
established, that an attempt to corrupt the legislature entails 
a forfeiture of the intrusted power. Whether the opinion of 
Locke, that mankind are slow to political change, be con- 
formable to an enlarged experience, must be judged by every 
one according to his rea^ng and observation : it is at least 
very different from that which Hooker, to whom he defers 
so greatly in most of his doctrine, has uttered in the very first 
sentence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my own part, I 
must confess, that, in these latter chapters of Locke on Govern- 
ment, I see, what sometimes appears in his other writings, that 
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the influence of temporary drcumstances on a mind a little 
too susceptible of passion and resentment, had prevented that 
calm and patient examination of all the bearings of this 
extensive subject which true philosophy requires. 

101. But, whatever may be our juc^ment of this work, it is 
equally true that it opened a new era of political opinion in 
Europe. The earlier writings on the side of popular sove- 
reignty, whether those of Buchanan and Languet, of the 
Jesuits, or of the English republicans, had been either too 
closely dependent on temporary circumstances, or too much 
bound up with odious and unsuccessful factions, to sink very 
deep into the hearts of mankind. Their adversaries, with 
the countenance of every government on their side, kept pos- 
session of the field ; and no later jurist nor theologian nor 
philosopher on the Continent, while they generally followed 
their predecessors in deriving the ori^ of civil society from 
compact, ventured to moot the delicate problem of resistance 
to tyranny, or of the right to reform a constitution, except in 
the most cautious and indefinite language. We have seen 
this already in Grotius and Puffendorf. But the success of 
the English Revolution, the necessity which the ()owers allied 
against France found of maintaining the title of WiUiam, the 
peculiar interest of Holland and Hanover (states at that time 
very strong in the literary world) in our new scheme of go- 
vernment, gave a weight and authority to principles, which, 
without some such application, it might still have been thought 
seditious to propound. Locke too, long an exile in Holhmd, 
was intimate with Le Clerc, who exerted a considerable in- 
fluence over the Protestant part of Europe. Barbeyrac, some 
time afterwards, trod nearly in the same steps, and, without 
going all tlie lengths of Locke, did not fail to take a very 
different tone from the two older writers upon whom he has 
commented. 

102. It was very natural, that the French Protestants, among 

whom traditions of a turn of thinking not the most 
Refti^^ ^vorable to kings may have been preserved, should, 
gwhapaby j^ ^h^ Jiqqj. Qf severe persecution, mutiny in words 

and writings against the despotism that oppressed 
tliem. Such, it appears, had been the language of those exiles, 
as it is of all exiles, when an anonymous tract, entitled Avis 
aux Befugi6z, was published with the date of Amsterdam, in 
1690. This, under pretext of giving advice, in the event of 
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their being permitted to return home, that thej should get rid 
of their spirit of satire and of their republican theories, is a 
bitter and able attack on those who had taken refuge in Hol- 
land. It asserts the principle of passive obedience ; extolling 
also the king of France and his government, and censuring 
the English Revolution. Public rumor ascribed this to 
Bajle : it has usually passed for his, and is even inserted in 
the collection of his miscellaneous works. Some, however, 
have ascribed it to Pelisson, and others to Larroque; one 
already, and the other soon after, proselytes to the Church 
of Rome. Basnage thought it written by the latter, and pub- 
lished by Bayle, to whom he ascribed die preface. This is 
apparently in a totally opposite strain, but not without strong 
suspicion of irony or ill faith. The style and manner of the 
whole appear to suggest Bayle ; and, though the supposition 
is very discreditable to his memory, the weight of presumption 
seems much to incline that way. 

103. The separation of political economy from the general 
science which regards the well-being of oommuni- pouticii 
ties was not so strictly made by the earlier philoso- •«»«»*«*■• 
phers as in modem times. It does not follow that national 
wealth engaged none of their attention. Few, on the contra- 
ry, of those who have taken comprehensive views, could have 
failed to regard it. In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, Hobbes, Puf- 
fendorf, we have already seen proofs a£ this. These may be 
said to have discussed the subject, not systematically, nor 
always with thorough knowledge, but with acuteness and in a 
phOoeophical tone. Others there were of a more limited 
range, whose habits of life and experience led them to particu- 
lar departments of economical inquiry, especially as to com- 
merce, the precious metals, and the laws affecting them. The 
Italians led the way : Serra has been mentioned in the last 
period, and a few more might find a place in this. De Witt's 
Interest of Holland can hardly be reckoned among economical 
writings ; and it is said by Morhof, that the Dutch were not 
fond of promulgating their commercial knowledge:^ littie, at 
least, was contributed from that country, even at a later period, 
towards the theory of becoming rich. But England now took 
a large share in this new literature. Free, inquisitive, thriv- 
ing rapidly in commerce, so that her progress even in the 
nineteenth century has hardly been in a greater ratio than 
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before and after the middle of the seventeenth, if we may 
trust the statements of contemporaries, she produced some 
writers, who, though few of them merit the name of philoso- 
phers, yet may not here be overlooked, on account of their 
Influence, their reputation, or their position as links in the 
chain of science. 

104 The first of these was Thomas Mun, an intelligent 
Man on merchant in the earlier part of the century, whose 
Foreign posthumous treatise, England's Treasure by Foreign 
'^^^^' Trade, was published in 1664, but seems to have 
been written soon after the accession of Charles I.^ Mun is 
generally reckoned the founder of what has been called the 
mercantile system. His main position is, that " the ordinary 
means to increase our wealth and treasure is by foreign trade, 
wherein we must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in value." ' We 
must therefore sell as cheap as possible : it was by undersell- 
ing the Venetians of late years, that we had exported a great 
deal of cloth to Turkey.^ It is singular that Mun should not 
have perceived the difficulty of selling very cheap the produc- 
tions of a country's labor, whose gold and silver were in great 
abundance. He was, however, too good a merchant not to 
acknowledge the inefficacy and impolicy of restraining by law 
the exportation of coin, which is often a means of increasing 
our treasure in the long-run ; advising instead a due regard 
to the balance of trade, or general surplus of exported goods, 
by which we shall infallibly obtain a stock of gold and silver. 
These notions have long since been covered with ridicule ; 
and it is plain, that, in a merely economical view, they must 
always be delusive. Mun, however, looked to the accumula- 
tion of a portion of this imported treasure by the state; a 
resource in critical emergencies which we have now learned 
to despise since others have been at hand, but which in 
reality had made a great difference in the events of war, and 
changed the balance of power between many commonwealths. 
Child on Mun was followed, about 1670, by Sir Josiah Child, 
t™^- in a discourse on Trade, written on the same prin- 
ciples of the mercantile system, but more copious and 
varied. The chief aim of Child is to effect a reduction of the 

1 Mr. M'GoUoch eajB (Inirodnctory 1686 or 1640. I remaxked some things 
Dimourae to Smith's Wealth of Nations) which serve to carry it up a little higher, 
it had most probably been written about * P. 11 (edit. 1664). * P. 18. 
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legal interest of money firom six to four per cent, drawing an 
erroneous inference from the increase of wealth which had 
followed similar enactments. 

105. Among the many difficulties with which the govern- 
ment of William HL had to contend, one of the Locke <m 
most embarrassing was the scarcity of the precious *•*• ^^®*^ 
metals and depreciated condition of the coin. This opened 
the whole field of controversy in that province of political 
economy ; and the bold spirit of inquiry, unshackled by preju- 
dice in favor of ancient custom, which in all respects was 
characteristic of that age, began to work by reasonings on 
general theorems, instead of collecting insulated and inconclu- 
sive details. Locke stood forward on this, as on so many 
subjects, with his masculine sense and habitual closeness of 
thinking. His Considerations of the Consequences of lower- 
ing Interest, and raising the Value of Money, were published 
in 1691. Two further treatises are in answer to the pam- 
phlets of Lowndes. These economical writings of Locke are 
not in all points conformable to the modem principles of 
the science. He seems to incline rather too mudi towards the 
mercantile theory, and to lay too much stress on the posses- 
sion of the precious metals. From his excellent sense, how- 
ever, as well as from some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless are, a portion of the 
exchangeable wealth of the nation, and by their inconsumable 
nature, as well as by the constancy of the demand for them, 
one of the most important. '' Riches do not consist," he says, 
''in having more gold and silver, but in having more in 
proportion than the rest of the world or than our neighbors, 
whereby we are enabled to procure to ourselves a greater 
plenty of the conveniences of life." 

106. Locke had the sagacity to perceive the impossibility 
of regulating the interest of money by law. It was an empiri- 
cal proposition at that time, as we have just seen, of Sir 
Josiah Child, to render loans more easy to the borrower by 
reducing the legal rate to four per cent The whole drift 
of his reasoning is against any limitation, though, from fear of 
appearing too paradoxical, he does not arrive at that infer- 
ence. For the reasons he gives in &vor of a legal limit of 
interest, namely, that courts of law may have some rule where 
nothing is stipulated in the contract, and that a few money- 
lenders in the metropolis may not have the monopoly of all 
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loans in England, are, especially the first, so trifling, that he 
could not have relied upon them ; and indeed he admits, that^ 
in other circumstances, there would be no danger from the 
second. But, his prudence having restrained him from speak- 
ing out, a famous writer almost a century afterwards came 
forward to assert a paradox, which he loved the better for 
seeming such, and finally to convince the thinking part of 
mankind. 

107. Laws fixing the value of silver, Locke perceived to be 
nugatory, and is averse to prohibiting its exportation. The 
value of money, he maintains, does not depend on the rate of 
interest, but on its plenty relatively to commodities. Hence 
the rate of interest, he thinks, but perhaps erroneously, does 
not govern the price of land ; arguing from the higher rate of 
land relatively to money, that is, the worse interest it gave, in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James, than in his own time. 
But one of Locke's positions, if generally received, would 
alone have sufficed to lower the value of land. " It is in vain," 
he says, ''in a country whose great fund is land, to hope to lay 
the public charges of the government on any thing else : there 
at last it will terminate." The legislature soon proceeded to 
act on this mistaken theory in the annual land-tax; an 
impost of tremendous severity at that time, the gross unfair- 
ness, however, of which has been compensated in later times 
by the taxes on personal succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that of his time, Locke 
was naturally obliged to consider the usual resource of raising 
the denomination of the coin. This, he truly says, would be 
to rob all creditors of such a proportion of their debts. It is 
probable that his influence, which was very considerable, may 
have put a stop to the scheme. He contends in his Further 
Considerations, in answer to a tract by Lowndes, that clipped 
money should go only by weight This seems to have been 
agreed by both parties ; but Lowndes thought the loss should 
be defrayed by a' tax, Locke that it should fall on the holders. 
Honorably for the government, the former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the first who laid any thing like a 
statiBtieai foundation for statistics or political ai*ithmetic ; that 
**»®*"' which is to the political economist what general 
history is to the philosopher. But their numerical reckonings 
of population, houses, value of lands or stock, and the like, 
though very curious, and sometimes taken fiom public docu- 
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ments, were not always more than eonjectaral, nor are they 
80 fall and minute as the spirit of calculation demands. Eng- 
land here again took the lead. in Graunt's Observations on the 
Bills of Mortality, 1661, in Pett/s Political Arithmetic 
(posthumous in 1691), and other treatises of the same ingeni- 
ous and philosophical person, and, we may add, in the Obser- 
vations of Gregory King on the Natural and Political State 
of England ; for, though these were not published till near the 
end of the eighteenth century, the manuscripts had fallen into 
the hands of Dr. Charles Davenant, who has made extracts 
from them in his own valuable contributions to political arith- 
metic. King seems to have possessed a sagacity which has 
sometimes brought his conjectures nearer to the mark, than, 
from the imperfection of his data, it was reasonable to expect. 
Yet he supposes that the population of England, which he 
estimated, perhaps rightly, at five millions and a half, would 
not reach the double of that number before A.D. 2300. Sir 
WiUiam Petty, with a mind capable of just and novel theo* 
ries, was struck by the necessary consequences of an uniform- 
ly progressive population. Though the rate of movement 
seemed to him, as in truth it then was, much slower than we 
have latterly found it, he clearly saw that its continuance 
would in an ascertainable length of time overload the world ; 
^'and then," according to the prediction of the Scriptures, 
^ there must be wars and great slaughter." He conceived that, 
in the ordinary course of things, the population of a country 
would be doubled in two hundred years ; but the whole 
conditions of the problem were &r less understood than at 
present. Davenant's Essay on Ways and Means, 1693, 
gained him a high reputation, which he endeavored to aug- 
ment by many subsequent works; some falling within the 
seventeenth century. He was a man of more enlarged, 
reading than his predecessors, vrith the exception of Petty, 
and of dose attention to the statistical documents which were 
now more copiously published than before; but he seldom 
launches into any extensive theory, confining himself rather 
to the accumulation of facts, and to the immediate inferences, 
generally for temporary purposes, which they supplied. 
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Sect. IIL — On Jurispbudencb. 

110. In 1667, a short book was published at Frankfort, bj 
Wofki of ^ joxmg man of twentj-two years, entitled Methodi 
Wbnte on Nov» Discendse Docendaeque Jurisprudential. The 

^' science which of all others had been deemed to 
require the most protracted labor, the ripest judgment, the 
most experienced discrimination, was, as it were, invaded by 
a boy, but by one who had the genius of an Alexander, and 
for whom the glories of an Alexander were reserved. This 
is the first production of Leibnitz ; and it is probably in many 
points of view the most remarkable work that has premature- 
ly united erudition and solidity. We admire in it the vast 
range of learning (for, though he could not have read all the 
books he names, there is evidence of his acquaintance with a 
great number, and at least with a well-filled chart of litera^ 
ture), the originality of some ideas, the commanding and 
comprehensive views he embraces, the philosophical spirit, the 
compressed style in which it is written, the entire absence of 
juvenility, of ostentatious paradox,^ of imagination, ardor, and 
enthusiasm, which, though Leibnitz did not always want 
them, would have been wholly misplaced on such a subject 
Faults have been censured in this early performance ; and the 
author declared himself afterwards dissatisfied with it' 

111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Roman 
jurisprudence : he held the great lawyers of antiquity second 
only to the best geometers for strong and subtle and pro- 
found reasoning ; not even acknowledging, to any considerable 
degree, the contradictions {anttnamia juris) which had per- 

1 I me the epithet " oetentatioiu,'' be- « Thb tract, and aU the other iroiks of 

cauM some of his orlKioal theorke are a Ldboiti on JuriBpradenoe, will be found 

little paradoxical : thus he has a singular in the fourth Tolnme of his works by Du- 

notion that the right of bequeathing pro- tens. An analysis by Bon, professor of 

perty by testament is deriTed ftom the im- law at Turin, is prefixed to the Methodi 

mortality ot the soul ; the llrlng heirs Notsb ; and he has pointed out a few errors, 

being, as it were, the attorneys of those we Leibnits says in a letter about 1676, that 

supposed to be dead. " Quia mortui reyera Us book was '* effusus potins qnam acrip- 

adhuc Tirunt, ideo manent domini rerum. tus, in idnere, sine Ubris," &e. ; and that 

quosyerohsBredesreliquerunt,conciplendi it contained some things he no longer 

sunt ut procuratores in rem suam. ' ' In our would have said, though there were others 

own discussions on the law of entail, I am of which he did not repent. Lenninier, 

not aware that this argument has erer been Hist, du Droit, p. IfiO. 
explicitly urged, though the adTocatee of 
perpetual control seem to haye none better. 
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plexed their disciples in later times, and on which many vol- 
umes had been written. But the arrangement of Justinian 
he entirely disapproved ; and in another work, Corporis Juris 
Beconcinnandi Ratio, published in 1668, he pointed out the 
necessity and what he deemed the best method of a new 
distribution. This appears to be not quite like what he had 
previously sketched, and which was rather a philosophical 
than a very convenient method :' in this new arrangement he 
proposes to retain the texts of the Corpus Juris Civilis, but in 
a form rather like that of the Pandects than of the Institutes ; 
to the latter of which, followed as it has been among us by 
Hale and Blackstone, he was very averse. 

112. There was only one man in the world who could have 
left so noble a science as philosophical jurisprudence for pur- 
suits of a still more exalted nature, and for which he was still 
more fitted ; and that man was Leibnitz himself. He passed 
onward to reap the golden harvests of other fields. Yet the 
study of law has owed much to him : he did much to unite it 
with moral philosophy on the one hand, and with history on 
the other ; a great master of both, he exacted perhaps a more 
comprehensive course of legal studies than the capacity of 
ordinary lawyers could grasp. In England also, its condu- 
civeness to professional excellence might be hani to prove. 
It is, however, certain that, in Germany at least, philology, 
history, and philosophy have more or less, since the time of 
Leibnitz, marched together under the robe of law. " He did 
but pass over that kingdom," says Lerminier, '^and he has 
reformed and enlarged it."^ 

113. James Godefroy was thirty years engaged on an edi- 
tion of the Theodosian Code, published several years 

after his death, in 1665. It is by far the best jmigts: 
edition of that body of laws, and retains a standard p^^T^ * 
value in the historical department of jurisprudence. 
Domat, a French lawyer, and one of. the Port-Royal connec- 
tion, in his Loix Civiles dans leur Ordre Naturel, the first of 
five volumes of which appeared in 1689, carried into effect 
the project of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the laws of Justinian, 
which, especially the Pandects, are well known to be confti- 

1 In his Method! NoTSBf he divides lair, 2. Sucoesslon: 8. Poaseesioii: 4. Oontnct; 

In the didactic purt, aooording to the sere- 6. I^JQiTi which glTes right to repara- 

ral sources of rights ; namely, 1. Nature, tion. 

which glTes OS right orer res nutihUy * Biogr. Unir. ; Lerminier, ffitt. da 

things where there is no prior property ; Droit, p. 142. 

VOL. IV. 14 
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sedlj distributed, in a more regular method ; prefixing a book 
of his own on the nature and spirit of law in general. 
This appears to be an useful digest or abridgment, some- 
thing like those made by Viner and earlier writers of our own 
text-books, but perhaps with more compression and choice : 
two editions of an English translation were published. Do- 
mat's Public Law, which might, perhaps, in our language, 
have been called constitutional, since we generally confine Uie 
epithet "public " to the law of nations, forms a second part of 
the same work, and contains a more extensive system, where- 
in theological morality, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the iun« 
damental laws of the French monarchy, are reduced into 
method. Domat is much extolled by his countrymen ; but^ 
in philosophical jurisprudence, he seems to display little force 
or originality. Gravina, who obtained a high name in this 
literature at the beginning of the next century, was known 
merely as a professor at the close of this ; but a Dutch jurist, 
Noodfc on Gerard Noodt, may deserve mention for his treatise 
Unuy. on Usury, in 1698, wherein he both endeavors to 
prove its natural and religious lawfulness, and traces its history 
through the Roman law. Several other works of Noodt on 
subjects of historical jurisprudence seem to fall within this 
century, though I do not find their exact dates of publication. 
114. Grotius was the acknowledged master of all who 
lAwof studied the theory of international right It was, 
Nationi : perhaps, the design of Pufiendorf, as we may oon- 
^'**°**^- jecture by the title of his great work on the Law of 
Nature and Nations, to range over the latter field with as 
assiduous diligence as the former. But, from the length of 
his prolix labor on natural law and the rights of sovereigns, 
he has not more than one-twentieth of the whole volume to 
spare for international questions ; and this is in great measure 
copied or abridged from Grotius. In some instances he dis- 
agrees with his master. Pufiendorf singularly denies, that 
compacts made during war are binding bv the law of nature, 
but for weak and unintelligible reasons.' Treaties of peace 
extorted by unjust force, he denies with more reason to be 
binding ; though Grotius had held the contrary.' The infe- 
rior writers on the law of nations, or those who, like Wic- 
quefort, in his Ambassador, confined themselves to merely 
conventional usages, it is needless to mention. 

1 B. tUI. dup. 7. s Ohap. 8. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HIBTOBT OV POITBT VBOM 1660 TO 1700. 



Sect. I. — On Italian Pobtbt. 

raieiga— Giddi— Mendiii— Axoadlan Society. 

1. The imitators of Marini, full of extrayagant metaphon, 
and the false thoughts usually called concetHy were in 

their yigor at the commencement of this period. ^nS^r*^ 
But their names are now obscure, and have been itaUu 
overwhelmed by the change of public taste, which ^^**^' 
has condemned and proscribed what it once most applauded. 
This change came on long before the close of the century, 
though not so decidedly but that some traces of the former 
manner are discoverable in the majority of popular writers. 
The general characteristics, however, of Italian poetry were 
now a more masculine tone ; a wider reach of topics, and a 
selection of the most noble ; an abandonment, except in the 
lighter lyrics, of amatory strains, and especially of such as were 
liuiguishing and querulous ; an anticipation, in short, as &r as 
the circumstances of the age would permit, of that severe and 
elevated style which has been most aflTected for the last fifty 
years. It would be fiitile to seek an explanation of this man- 
lier spirit in any social or political causes ; never had Italy in 
these respects been so lifeless : but the world of poets is often 
not the world around them, and their stream of living waters 
may flow, like that of Arethusa, without imbibing much from 
the surrounding brine. Chiabrera had led the way by the 
Pindaric mi^esty of his odes, and had disciples of at least 
equal name with himself. 

2. Florence was the mother of one who did most to invigo- 
rate Italian poetry, Vincenzo Filicaja ; a man gifted j^^^^^^v^ 
with a serious, pure, and noble spirit, firom which con- 
genial thoughts spontaneously arose, and with an imaginatior. 
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rather vigorous than fertile. The siege of Vienoa in 1683, 
and its glorious deliverance by Sobieski, are the subjects of 
six odes. The third of these, addressed to the King of Poland 
himself, is generally most esteemed, though I do not perceive 
that the first or second are inferior. His ode to Borne, on 
Christina's taking up her residence there, is in many parts 
highly poetical ; but the flattery of representing this event as 
sufficient to restore the eternal city from decay is too gross. 
It is not, on the whole, so successful as those on the siege of 
Vienna. A better is that addressed to Florence, on leaving 
it for a rural solitude, in consequence of his poverty and the 
neglect he had experienced. It breathes an injured spirit, 
something like the Complaint of Cowley, with which posterity 
are sure to sympathize. The sonnet of Filicaja, Italia mia, 
is known by every one who cares for this poetry at all. This 
sonnet is conspicuous for its depth of feeling, for the spirit 
of its commencement, and, above all, for the noble lines with 
which it ends ; but there are surely awkward and feeble ex- 
pressions in the intermediate part. Armenti for regiments of 
dragoons could only be excused by frequent usage in poetry, 
which, I presume, is not the case, though we find the same 
word in one of FiUcaja's odes. A foreigner may venture upon 
this kind of criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of Chiabrera ; but, with 
his pomp of sound and boldness of imagery, he is animated by 
a deeper sense both of religion and patriotism. We perceive 
more the language of the heart : the man speaks in his genu- 
ine character, not with assumed and mercenary sensibility, 
like that of Pindar and Chiabrera. His genius is greater than 
his skill : he abandons himself to an impetuosity which he 
cannot sustain, forgetful of the economy of strength and 
breath, as necessary for a poet as a race-horse. He has rarely 
or never any conceits or frivolous thoughts ; but the expression 
is sometimes rather feeble. There is a general want of sun- 
shine in Filicaja's poetry ; unprosperous himself, he views 
nothing with a worldly eye ; his notes of triumph are without 
brilliancy, his predictions of success are without joy. He 
seems also deficient in the charms of grace and felicity. But 
his poetry is always the effusion of a fine soul : we venerate 
and love Filicaja as a man, but we also acknowledge that he 
was a real poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised himself to the highest 
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point that any lyric poet of Italy has attained. His odes are 
written at Rome from about the year 1685 to the end ^^^j^ 
of the century. Compared with Chiabrera, or even 
Filicaja, he may be allowed the superiority : if he never rises 
to a higher pitch than the latter, if he has never chosen 
subjects so animating, if he has never displayed so much 
depth and truth of feeling, his enthusiasm is more constant^ 
his imagination more creative, his power of language more 
extensive and more felicitous. "He falls sometimes/' says 
Ck>miani, " into extravagance, but never into affectation. . . • 
His peculiar excellence is poetical expression, always brilliant 
with a light of liis own. The magic of his language used to 
excite a lively movement among ike' hearers when he recited 
his verses in the Arcadian Society." Comiani adds, that he is 
sometimes exuberant in words and hyperbolical in images.^ 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears to me at least 
equal to any in the ItaLian language. If it has been suggested 
by that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, the resemblance does 
not deserve the name of imitation : a nobleness of thought, 
imagery, and langu^ige, prevails throughout. But this is the 
character of all his odes. He Qhose better subjects than Chia- 
brera; for the ruins of Rome are more glorious than the 
living house of Medici. He resembles hun, indeed, rather 
than any other poet, so that it might not always be easy to 
discern one from the other in a single stanza : but Guidi is a 
bolder, a more ima^native, a more enthusiastic poet Both 
adorn and amplify a little to excess ; and it may be imputed 
to Guidi, that he has abused an advantage which his native 
language afforded. The Italian is rich in words, where the 
sound so well answers to the meaning, that it is hardly possi- 
ble to hear them without an associated sentiment : their effect 
is closely analogous to musical expression. Such are the 
adjectives denoting mental elevation, as superbo, aUierOy 
audfxce, gagliardo, indamxto^ nkzestoso. These recur in the 
poems of Guidi with every noun that will admit of them ; but 
sometimes the artifice is a little too transparent, and, though 
the meaning is not sacrificed to sound, we feel that it is too 
much enveloped in it, and are not quite pleased that a great 
poet should rely so much on a resource which the most me- 
chanical slave of music can employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are elegant and in poeti- 

1 Vol. Tffi. p. 224. 
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cal language, but such as does not seem very original ; nor do 
jj^^jj^ they strike us by much vigor or animation of thought. 
The allusions to mythology, which we never find 
in Filicaja, and rarely in Guidi, are too frequent Some of 
these odes are of considerable beauty; among which we may 
distinguish that addressed to Magalotti, beginning, ^' Un verde 
ramuscello in piaggia aprica." Menzini was far from con- 
fining himself to this species of poetry : he was better known 
in others. As an Anacreontic poet, he stands, I believe, only 
below Chiabrera and Bedi. His satires have been preferred 
by some to those of Ariosto ; but neither Comiani nor Salfi 
acquiesce in this praise. Their style is a mixture of obsolete 
phrases from Dante with the idioms of the Florentine popu- 
lace ; and, though spirited in substance, they are rather i^ill 
of commonplace invective. Menzini strikes boldly at priests 
and governments, and, what was dangerous to Orpheus, at 
the whole sex of women. His Art of Poetry, in five books, 
published in 1681, deserves some praise. As his atrabilious 
humor prompted, he inveighs against the corruption of con- 
temporary literature, especially on the stage; ridiculing also 
the Pindaric pomp that some affected, not perhaps without 
allusion to his enemy Guidi. His own style is pointed, ani- 
mated, sometimes poetical, where didactic verse will admit of 
such ornament, but a little too difiuse and minute in criticism* 

7. These three are the great restorers of Italian poetry 
Sainttor ^^^ ^^ usurpation of false taste. And it is to be 
Bojj; observed that they introduced a new manner, very 

difierent from that of the sixteenth century. Several 
others deserve to be mentioned, though we can only do so 
briefly. The Satires of Salvator Rosa, full of force and vehe- 
mence, more vigorous than elegant, are such as his ardent 
genius and rather savage temper would lead us to expect. A 
&r superior poet was a man not less eminent than Salvator, 
— the philosophical and every way accomplished Bedi. Few 
have done so much in any part of science who have also 
shone so brightly in the walks of taste. The sonnets of Redi 
are esteemed ; but his famous dithyrambic, Bacco in Toscana, 
is admitted to be the first poem of that kind in modem lan- 
guage, and is as worthy of Monte Pulciano wine as the wine 
is worthy of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemene bore an honorable part in the resto- 
ration of poetry, though neither of them is redLoned altogether 
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to have purified himself from the iDfection of the preceding 
age. The somiet of Pastorini on the imagined re- ^^^^ ^ 
sistance of Genoa to the oppression of Louis XIY. in 
1684y though not borne out bj historical truth, is one of those 
breathings of Italian nationality which we always admire, and 
which had now become more common than for a century be- 
fore. It must be confessed, in general, that, when the protes- 
tations of a people against tyranny become loud enough to be 
heard, we may suspect that the tyranny has been relaxed. 

9. Rome was to poetry in this age what Florence had once 
been, though Rome had hitherto done less for the ohristiDa'B 
Italian muses than any other great city. Nor was patronage 
this so much due to her bishops and cardinals, as to ** ^***"* 
a stranger and a woman. Christina finally took up her abode 
there in 1688. Her palace became the resort of all the 
learning and genius she could assemble around her : a literary 
academy was established, and her revenue was liberally dis- 
pensed in pensions. If Filicaja and Guidi, both sharers of 
her bounty, have exaggerated her praises, much may be par- 
doned to gratitude, and much also to the natural admiration 
which those who look up to power must feel for those who 
have renounced it. Christina died in 1690, and her own aca- 
demy could last no longer ; but a phoenix sprang at once from 
its ashes. Crescimbeni, then young, has the credit of having 
planned the Society of Arcadians, which began in society of 
1 690, and has eclipsed in celebrity most of the earlier Arcadians, 
academies of Italy. Fourteen, says Comiani, were the origi- 
nal founders of this society ; among whom were Crescimbeni 
and Gravina and Zappi. In course of time, the Arcadians 
vastly increased, and established colonies in the chief cities of 
Italy. They' determined to assume every one a pastoral name 
and a Greek birthplace, to hold their meetings in some ver- 
dant meadow, and to mingle with all their compositions, as 
far as possible, images from pastoral life, — images always 
agreeable, because they recall the times of primitive innocence. 
This poetical tribe adopted as their device the pipe of seven 
reeds bound with laurel ; and their president or director was 
denominated general shepherd or keeper (custode genercHe)} 
The fantastic£j part of the Arcadian Society was common to 
them with all similar institutions ; and mankind has generally 

> Oorniani, Tiii. 801; TinboMhi, zi. 48; GraMdmbeid, Storia d'AxMdla (i^ 
printed by MathiaB). 
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required some ceremonial follies to keep alive the wholesome 
spirit of association. Their solid aim was to purify the na- 
tional taste. Much had heen already done, and in great 
measure by their own members, Menzini and Guidi ; but their 
influence, which was of course more felt in the next century, 
has always been reckoned both important and auspicious to 
Ttalian literature. 



Sect. IL — On French Poetry. 

La Fontaine— BoOeaa— Minor Frenoh Poeto. 

10. We must pass over Spain and Portugal as absolutely 

destitute of any name which requires oommemora- 
lA Fontainfl. ^^^ j^ France it was very different : if some 
earlier periods had been not less rich in the number of versi- 
fiers, none had produced poets who have descended with so 
much renown to posterity. The most popular of these was 
La Fontaine. Few writers have left such a number of verses 
which, in the phrase of his country, have made their fortune, 
and been, like ready money, always at hand for prompt quota- 
tion. His lines have at once a proverbial truth and a humor 
of expression which render them constantly applicable. This 
is chiefly true of his Fables ; for his Tales, though no one 
will deny that they are lively enough, are not reckoned so well 
written, nor do they supply so much for general use. 

11. The models of La Fontaine's style were partly the an- 
Oharaoter c^6>^t fabulists whom he copied, for he pretends to no 
^^ originality ; partly the old French poets, especially 

Marot From the one he took the real gold of his 
&bles themselves ; from the other he caught a peculiar arch- 
ness and vivacity, which some of them had possessed, perhaps, 
in no less degree, but which becomes more captivating from 
his intermixture of a solid and serious wisdom. For, not- 
withstanding the common anecdotes (sometimes, as we may 
suspect, rather exaggerated) of La Fontaine's simplicity, he 
was evidently a man who had thought and observed much 
about human nature, and knew a little more of the world than 
he cared to let the world perceive. Many of his fables are 
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admirable: the grace of the poetry, the happy inspiration 
that seems to have dictated the turns of expression, place him 
in the first rank among fabulists. Yet the praise of La Fon- 
taine should not be indiscriminate. It is said that he gave 
the preference to FhsBdrus and .^op above himself; and 
some have thought, that in this he could not have been 
sincere. It was at least a proof of his modesty. But though 
we cannot think of putting Phsedrus on a level with La 
Fontaine, were it only for this reason, that, in a work designed 
for the general reader (and surely fables are of this descrip- 
tion), the qualities that please the many are to be valued 
above those that please the few, yet it is true that the French 
poet might envy some talents of the Roman. Phaedrus, a 
writer scarcely prized enough, because he is an early school- 
book, has a perfection of elegant beauty which very few have 
rivalled. No word is out of its place ; none is redundant, or 
could be changed for a better : his perspicuity and ease make 
every thing appear unpremeditated, yet every thing is wrought 
by consummate art. In many fables of La Fontaine, this is 
not the case: he beats round the subject, and misses often 
before he hits. Much, whatever La Harpe may assert to the 
contrary, could be retrenched : in much the exigencies of 
rh3niie and metre are too manifest^ He has, on the other 
hand, far more humor than Fhsedrus ; and, whether it be 
praise or not, thinks less of his fable, and more of its moraL 
One pleases by enlivening ; the other pleases, but does not 
enliven : one has more felicity, the other more skill ; but in 
such skill there is felicity. 

12. The first seven satires of Boileau appeared in 1666; 
and these, though much inferior to his later produc- Baiieati: 
tions, are characterized by La Harpe as the earliest Jii«*P^"«- 
poetry in the French language where the mechanism of its 
verse was fully understood^ where the style was always pure 

I Let T18 take, for example, the flxst None of these lines appear to me Texy 
Hues of L'Homme et la Cooleuyre : — happy ; but there can be no doubt about 

« Un homme rit one oouleuTW. JJ»* ^ I^?**. ''";f*\r^*Kii^S^H.^f 

Ah mtehante, diWl, je m'en rals fiiixe un *^ preceding, and to feebly redundant. 

ffiu^ je in en Tan. nui« un ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ almost equally bad : 

Asr^able i tout I'uniTers ' ^ question could arise about the serpent's 

A^SStera^diSZ^n 5«"*' wWch had been assumed before. 

(CV?t?e SirJ^eT^w dire. But these net^ Wemish« a« abund«.tlv 

^'H^^^^~^^""'^''" irSM^J^cSSce^^th^S?^^^ 

Aoesmo^eierpentselaissantattraper SSFl^L "^,."5^ ^ '^^"'^ ^^ ^ 

BstprlSjmisenunsao; et,cequlfattepi«j, best in the oollecttan. 
On rteolut sa mort, ,/lM U cmipaN* ou imw." 
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and elegant, where the ear was miifonnlj gratified. The 
Art of Poetry was published in 1673, the Lutrin in 1674; 
the Epistles followed at various periods. Their elaborate 
though equable strain, in a kind of poetry, which, never 
requiring high flights of fancy, escapes the censure of medi- 
ocrity and monotony which might sometimes fall upon it, 
generally excites more admiration in those who have been 
accustomed to the numerous defects of less finished poets, 
than it retains in a later age, when others have learned to 
emulate and preserve the same uniformity. The fame of 
Pope was transcendent for this reason ; and Boileau is the 
analogue of Pope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the model of the Essay 
His Art of on Criticism : few poems more resemble each other. 
^®**^- I will not weigh in opposite scales two compositions, 
of which one claims an advantage from its having been origi- 
nal, the other from the youth of its author. Both are 
uncommon efforts of critical good sense ; and both are distin- 
guished by their short and pointed language, which remains 
in the memory. Boileau has very well incorporated the 
thoughts of Horace with his own, and given them a skilful 
adaptation to his own times. He was a bolder critic of his 
contemporaries than Pope. He took up arms against those 
who shared the public &vor, and were placed by half Paris 
among great dramatists and poets, — Pradon, Desmarests, 
Breboeuf. This was not true of the heroes of the Dunciad. 
His scorn was always bitter, and probably sometimes unjust ; 
yet posterity has ratified almost all his judgments. False 
taste, it should be remembered, had long infected the poetry 
of Europe ; some steps had been lately taken to repress it : 
but extravagance, affectation, and excess of refinement, are 
weeds that can only be eradicated by a thorough cleansing of 
the soil, by a process of burning and paring, which leaves not 
a seed of them in the public mind. And when we consider 
the gross blemishes of this description that deform the earlier 
poetry of France, as of other nations, we cannot blame the 
severity of Boileau, though he may occasionally have con- 
demned in the mass what contained some intermixture of real 
excellence. We have become of late years in England so 
enamoured of the beauties of our old writers (and certainly 
they are of a superior kind), that we are sometimes more than 
a little blind to their faults. 
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14. Bj writing satires, epistles, and an Art of Poetry, 
BoOeau has challenged an obvioos comparison with oompj^rfgon 
Horace. Yet they are very unlike : one easy, collo- with 
quial, abandoning himself to every change that arises ^^""^ . 
in his mind; the other uniform as a regiment under arms, 
always equid, always labored, incapable of a bold neglect 
Poetry seems to have been the delight of one, the task of the 
other. The pain that Boileau must have felt in writing 
communicates itself in some measure to the reader ; we are 
fearful of losing some point, of passing over some epithet 
without sufficiently perceiving its selection : it is as with 
those pictures which are to be viewed long and attentively, 
till our admiration of detached proofe of a\a!ll becomes weari- 
some by repetition. 

15. The Lutrin is the most popular of the poems of 
Boileau. Its subject is ill chosen : neither interest xiMmtrin. 
nor variety could be given to it Tassoni and Pope 

have the advantage in this respect : if their leading theme is 
trifling, we lose sight of it in the gay liveliness of description 
and episode. In Boileau, after we have once been told that 
the canons of a church spend their lives in sleep and eating, 
we have no more to learn, and grow tired of keeping company 
with a race so stupid and sensual. But the poignant wit and 
satire, the elegance and correctness of numberless couplets, 
as well as the ingenious adaptation of classical passages, 
redeem this poem, and confirm its high place in the mock- 
heroic line. 

1 6. The great deficiency of Boileau is in sensibility. Far 
below Pope or even Dryden in this essential quality, ^^^ 
which the moral epistle or satire not only admits, but ohanotsr 
requires, he rarely quits two paths, — those of reason JJJS-, 
and of raillery. His tone on moral subjects is firm 

and severe, but not very noble : a trait of pathos, a single 
touch of pity or tenderness, will rarely be found. This of 
itself serves to give a dryness to his poetry ; and it may be 
doubtful, though most have read Boileau, whether many have 
read him twice. 

17. The pompous tone of Ronsard and Du Bartas had be- 
come ridiculous in the reign of Louis XIV. Even that of 
Malherbe was too elevat^ for the public taste: none at 
least imitated that writer, though the critics had set the ex- 
ample of admiring him. Boileau, who had done much to 
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turn away the world from imagination to plain sense, once 

attempted to emulate the grandiloquent strains of 
p^I^ Pindar in an ode on the ta^g of Namur, but with 
tiSmbefore. ^^ ^^'^^ success as oould enoourage himself or others 

to repeat the experiment. Yet there was no want 
of gi^avity or elevation in the prose writers of France, nor in 
the tragedies of Racine. But the French language is not 
very well adapted for the higher kind of lyric poetry, while it 
suits admirably the lighter forms of song and epigram. And 
their poets in this age were almost entirely men living at 
Paris, either in the court, or at least in a refined society, the 
most adverse of all to the poetical character. The influence 
of wit and politenesss is generally directed towards rendering 
enthusiasm, or warmth of fancy, ridiculous ; and without these 
no great energy of genius can be displayed. But, in their 
proper department, several poets of considerable merit ap- 
pefl^*ed. 

18. Benserade was called peculiarly the poet of the court : 
^^j^^^g^^ for twenty years it was his business to compose 

verses for the ballets represented before the king. 
His skill and tact were shown in delicate contrivances to make 
those who supported the characters of gods and goddesses in 
these fictions, being the nobles and ladies of the court, betray 
their real inclinations, and sometimes their gallantries. He 
even presumed to shadow in this manner the passicm of Louis 
for A^emoiselle La Yaliere, before it was publicly acknow- 
ledged. Benserade must have had no small ingenuity and 
adroitness ; but his verses did not survive those who called 
them forth. Li a different school, not essentially, perhaps, 
much more vicious than the court, but more careless of appear- 
ances, and rather proud of an immorality which it had no 
interest to conceal, that of Ninon TFnclos, several of higher 
reputation grew up, — Chapelle (whose resd name was L'Huil- 
iier), La Fare, Bachaumont, LEunezer, and Chaulieu. The 
Ch»nu«u ^^^ perhaps, and certainly the last of these, are 

worthy to be remembered. La Harpe has said that 
Chaulieu alone retains a claim to be read in a style where 
Voltaire has so much left all others behind, that no compari- 
son with him can ever be admitted. Chaulieu was an origi- 
nal genius : his poetry has a marked character, being a happy 
mixture of a gentle and peaceable philosophy with a lively 
imagination. His verses fiow from his soul, and, though often 
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negligent through indolence, are never in bad taste or affected 
Harmony of versification, grace and gayety, with a voluptuous 
and Epicurean, but mild and benevolent, turn of thought, 
belong to Chaulieu ; and these are qualities which do not fail 
to attract the majority of readers.^ 

19. It is rather singular that a style so uncongenial to the 
spirit of that age as pastoral poetry appears was Pastoni 
quite as much cultivated as before. But it is still poetry, 
true, that the spirit of the age gained the victory, and drove 
the shepherds fiiom their shady bowers, though without substi- 
tuting any thing more rational in the fairy tales which super- 
seded the pastoral romance. At the middle of the century, 
and partially till near its close, the style of D'Urf6 and Scu- 
dery retained its popularity. Three poets of the age g^^^ 
of Louis were known in pastoral : Segrais, Madame 
Deshouli^res, and Fontenelle. The first belongs most to the 
genuine school of modem pastoral ; he is elegant, romantic, 
fuU of complaining love ; the Spanish and French romances 
had been his model in invention, as Virgil was in style. La 
Harpe allows him nature, sweetness, and sentiment ; but he 
cannot emulate the vivid coloring of Virgil, and the language 
of his shepherds, though simple, wants elegance and harmony. 
The tone of his pastorals seems rather insipid, though La 
Harpe has quoted some pleasing lines. Madame Dnhoa- 
Deshouli^res, with a purer style than Segrais, accord- ***"»• 
ing to the same critic, has less genius. Others have thought 
her Idylls the best in the language.' But these seem to be 
merely trivial moralities addressed to flowers, brooks, and 
sheep; sometimes expressed in a manner both ingenious 
and natural, but, on the whole, too feeble to give much plea- 
sure. Bouterwek observes that her poetry is to be consi- 
dered as that of a woman, and that its pastoral morality would 
be somewhat childish in the mouth of man : whether this says 
more for the lady, or agunst her sex, I must leave to the 
reader. She has occasionally some very pleasing and even 
poetical passages.^ The third among these poets of the pipe 
is Fontenelle. But his pastorals, as Bouterwek says, p^^n^^^^u^ 
are too artificial for the ancient school, and too cold 
for the romantic La Harpe blames, besides this general 
faulty the negligence and prosaic phrases of his style. The 

1 La HaiiM ; Bouterwek, ▼!. 127 ; Btogr. UniT. 
* Blosr. tnlr. • Bouterwek, ^. lfi2. 
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best IB that entitled Istnene. It is, in &ct, a poem for the 
world ; jet, as love and its artifices are found eyer3rwhere, we 
cannot censure any passage as absolutely unfit for pastoral, 
save a certain refinement which belonged to the author in 
every thing, and which interferes with our sense of rural 
simplicity. 

20. In the superior walks of poetry, France had nothing of 
Bad epio which she has been inclined to boast. Chapelain, a 
P^*®"**- man of some credit as a critic, produced his long- 
labored epic. La Pucelle, in 1656, which is only remembered 
by the insulting ridicule of Boileau. A similar fate has fallen 
on the Go vis of Desmarests,' published in 1684, though the 
Grerman historian of literature has extolled the richness of 
imagination it shows, and observed that, if those who saw 
nothing but a fantastic writer in Desmarests had possessed as 
much &ncy, the national poetiy would have been of a higher 
character.^ Breboeuf s translation of the Pharsalia is spirited, 
but very extravagant 

21. The literature of Germany was now more corrupted by 
Genium ^^d taste than ever. A second Silesian school, but 
poetry. much inferior to that of Opitz, was founded by Hoff- 
manswaldau and Lohenstein. The first had great facility, 
and imitated Ovid and Marini with some success. The 
second, with worse taste, always tumid and striving at some- 
thing elevated, so that the Lohenstein swell became a byword 
with later critics, is superior to Hoffmanswaldau in richness 
of fancy, in poetical invention, and in warmth of feeling for 
all that is noble and great. About the end of the century 
arose a new style, known by the unhappy name spiritless 
(ffeisdos), which, avoiding the tone of Lohenstein, became 
wholly tame and flat^ 



Sect. HE. — On English Poetry. 

Waller — Butler — Hilton — Dzyden — The Minor Poeta. 

22. Wb might have placed Waller in the former division 
of the seventeenth century with no more impropriety than we 

1 Bonterwek, yi. 157. 

* Id., Tol. z. p. 288 ; Hflhudns, ir. 287 ; Eichhom, Geiohiehte der Gnltur, It. 776. 
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might have reserved Cowley for the latter : both belong by 
the date of their writings to the two periods ; and, __ 
perhaps, the poetry of Waller bears rather the stamp 
of the first Charles's age than of that which ensued. His repu- 
tation was great, and somewhat more durable than that of 
similar poets has generally been : he did not witness its decay 
in his own protracted life, nor was it much diminished at the 
beginning of the next century. Nor was this wholly unde- 
served. Waller has a more uniform elegance, a more sure 
facility and happiness of expression, and, above aJl, a greater 
exemption from glaring faults, such as pedantry, extravagance, 
conceit, quaintness, obscurity, ungranunatical and unmeaning 
constructions, than any of the Caroline era with whom he 
would naturally be compared. We have only to open Carew 
or Lovelace to perceive the difference; not that Waller is 
wholly without some of these faults, but that they are much 
less frequent. If others may have brighter passages of fancy 
or sentiment, which is not difficult, he husbands better his 
resources, and, though lefl behind in the beginning of the race, 
comes sooner to the goal. His Panegyric on Qromwell was 
celebrated. " Such a series of verses," it is said by Johnson, 
^ had rarely appeared before in the English language. Of 
these lines some are grand, some are gracefril, and all are 
musicaL There is now and then a feeble verse, or a trifling 
thought ; but its great fault is the choice of its hero." It 
may not be the opinion of all, that Cromwell's actions were 
of that obscure and pitifril character which the majesty of song 
rejects ; and Johnson has before observed, that Waller's choice 
of encomiastic topics in this poem is very judicious. Yet his 
deficiency in poetical vigor will surely be traced in this com- 
position ; if he rarely sinks, he never rises very high ; and 
we find much good sense and selection, much skill in the 
mechanism of language and metre, without ardor and without 
imagination. In his amorous poetry he has little passion or 
sensibility ; but he is never fi«e and petulant, never tedious, 
and never absurd. His praise consists mudi in negations; 
but, in a comparative estimate, perhaps negations ought to 
count for a good deal. 

23. Hudibras was incomparably more popular than Para- 
dise Lost : no poem in our language rose at once to Bntisr*! 
greater reputation. Nor can this be called epheme- ^'w'w^*- 
ral, like that of most political poetry. For at least half a 
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century after its publication, it was generally read, and per^- 
petually quoted. The wit of Butler has still preserved many 
lines ; but Hudibras now attracts comparatively few readers. 
The eulogies of Johnson seem rather adapted to what he 
remembered to have been the fame of Butler than to the feel* 
ings of the surrounding generation ; and since his time new 
sources of amusement have sprung up, and writers of a more 
intelligible pleasantry have superseded those of the seventeenth 
century. In the fiction of Hudibras there was never much to 
divert the reader, and there is still less left at present. But 
what has been censured as a fitult, — the length of dialogue, 
which puts the fiction out of sight, — is in fact the source of all 
the pleasure that the work affords. The sense of Butler is 
masculine, his wit inexhaustible, and it is supplied from every 
source of reading and observation. But these sources are 
oft^n so tmknown to the reader, that the wit loses its effect 
through the obscurity of its allusions, and he yields to the 
bane of wit, a purblind mole-like pedantry. His versification 
is sometimes spirited, and his rhymes humorous ; yet he wants 
that ease and flow which we require in light poetry. 

24. The subject of Paradise Lost is the finest that has 

ever been chosen for heroic poetry : it is also man- 
j^S^ aged by Milton with remarkable skill. The Iliad 
**idect^ wants completeness : it has an unity of its own, but 

it is the unity of a part where we miss the relation 
to a whole. The Odyssey is not imperfect in this point of 
view ; but the subject is hardly extensive enough for a legiti- 
mate epic The ^neid is spread over too long a space ; and 
perhaps the latter books, by the diversity of scene and subject, 
lose part of that intimate connection with the former which 
an epic poem requires. The Pharsalia is open to the same 
criticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid is not deficient in unity, 
or greatness of action ; but it is one that possesses no sort of 
interest in our eyes. Tasso is far superior, both in choice 
and management of his subject, to most of these; yet the 
Fall of Man has a more general interest than the Crusade. 

25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that a religious epic 
0^ ^ labors under some disadvantages : in proportion as 
some diffl- it attracts those who hold the same tenets with the 
cuitiea. author, it is regarded by those who dissent fix)m him 
with indifference or aversion. It is said that the discovery of 
Milton's Arianism, in this rigid generation, has already im-^ 
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ITS ARRANGEMENT. 



paired the sale of Paradise Lost. It is also difficult to enlarge 
or adorn such a story by fiction. Milton has done much in 
this way ; yet he was partly restrained by the necessity of 
conforming to Scripture. 

26. The ordonnance or composition of the Paradise Lost 
is admirable ; and here we perceive the advantage ju amiig». 
which Milton's great familiarity with the Greek "»«»*• 
theatre, and his own original scheme of the poem, had given 
him. Every part succeeds in an order, noble, clear, and natu- 
ral. It might have been wished, indeed, that the vision of the 
eleventh book had not been changed into the colder narrative 
of the twelfUi. But what can be more majestic than the first 
two books which open this great drama ? It is true that they 
rather serve to confirm the sneer of Dryden, that Satan is 
Milton's hero; since they develop a plan of action in that 
potentate, which is ultimately successful; the triumph that 
he and his host must experience in the fall of man being 
hardly compensated by their tempomry conversion into ser- 
pents ; a fiction rather too grotesque. But it is, perhaps, only 
pedantry to talk about the hero ; as if a high personage were 
absolutely required in an epic poem to predominate over the 
rest. The conception of Satan is doubtless the first effort of 
Milton's genius. Dante could not have ventured to spare so 
much lustre for a ruined archangel, in an age when nothing 
less than horns and a tail were the orthodox creed.^ 



1 Coleridge hu a fine paMage which I 
cannot rerist my desire to transcribe. 
**The character of Satan Is pride and 
sensual indulgence, finding in itself the 
mottre of action. It is the character so 
often seen in Uttle on the political stage. 
It exhibits all the restlessness, temerity, 
and cunning which have marked the 
mighty hunters of mankind from Nimrod 
to Napoleon. The common Cuicinatlon of 
man b, that these great men, as they are 
called, must act from some great motive. 
Milton has carefully marked in his Satan 
the intense selflshness, the alcohol of ego- 
tism, which would rather reign in hell 
than serre in hearen. To place this lust 
of self in opposition to denial of self or 
duty, and to show what exertions it would 
make, and what pains endure, to accomplish 
its end, is Milton's particular object in the 
character of Satan. But around this cha- 
racter he has thrown a singularity of dar- 
ing, a grandeur of sufiferance, and a ruined 
splendor, which constitute the very height 
of poeUc sublimity." — Coleridge's lie- 
mains, p. 176. 

vou IV. 15 



In reading such a paragraph as this, 
we are struck by the vast improvement 
of the highest criticism, the philosophy of 
SBHthetics, since the days of Addison. His 
papers in the Spectator on Paradise Loet 
were perhaps superior to any criticism 
that had been written in our language; 
and we must always acknowledge their 
good sense, their judiciousness, and the 
vast service they did to our literature, in 
settling the Paradise Lost on its proper 
level. But how little they satisfy us, 
even in treating of the natura natura<a, 
the poem itself! and how little conception 
they show of the natura natwans, the 
individual genius of the author ! Even in 
the periodical criticism of the present day, 
in the midst of much that is aifected, 
much that is precipitate, much that is 
written for mere display, we find occasional 
reflections of a profundity and discrimi- 
nation which we should seek in vain 
through Dryden or Addison, or the two 
Wartons, or even Johnson, though much 
superior to the rest. Hurd has, perhaps, 
the merit of beiog the flist who in fms 
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27. Milton has displayed great skill in the delineations of 
c^^^t^ Adam and Eve : he does not dress them up, after 
of Adam the fashion of orthodox theology, which had no spell 
^^ to bind his fi*ee spirit, in the fancied robes of primi- 
tive righteousness. South, in one of his sermons, has drawn 
a picture of unfallen man, which is even poetical ; but it might 
be asked by the reader. Why, then, did he fall? The first 
pair of Milton are innocent of course, but not less frail than 
their posterity; nor, except one circumstance, which seems 
rather physical intoxication than any thing else, do we find 
any sign of depravity superinduced upon their transgression. 
It might even be made a question for profound theologians, 
whether Eve, by taking amiss what Adam had said, and by 
self-conceit, did not sin before she tasted the fatal apple. The 
necessary paucity of actors in Paradise Lost is perhaps the 
apology of Sin and Death : they will not bear exact criticism, 
yet we do not wish them away. 

28. The comparison of Milton with Homer has been founded 
He owes ^^ ^^^ acknowledged pre-eminence of each in his 
^^^^ own language, and on the lax application of the 
than the word " epic " to their great poems. But there was 
tragedians, j^^^ much in common either between their genius or 
its products ; and Milton has taken less in direct imitation from 
Homer than from several other poets. His favorites had 
rather been Sophocles and Euripides : to them he owes the 
structure of his blank verse, his swell and dignity of style, his 
grave enunciation of moral and abstract sentiment, his tone of 
description, neither condensed like that of Dante, nor spread 
out with the diffuseness of the other Italians and of Homer 
himself. Next to these Greek tragedians, Virgil seems to 
have been his model; with the minor Latin poets, except 
Ovid, he does not, I think, show any great familiarity ; and 
though abundantly conversant with Ariosto, Tasso, and Ma- 
rini, we cannot say that they influenced his manner, which, 
unlike theirs, is severe and stately, never light, nor, in the 
sense we should apply the words to them, rapid and ani- 
mated.* 

country aimed at philosophical criticism : assumes a dogmatic arrogance, which, ns 

he had great ingenuity, a good deal of it always offends the reader, so for the 

reading, and a fiicility in applying it ; most part stands in the way of the au- 

but he did not feel very deeply^ was some- thor's own search for truth. 



what of a coxc<Hnb, and having alwavs i The solemnity of Milton is striking in 
before his eyes a model neither good in those passages where some other poets 
itself, nor naule Ibr him to emulate, he would indulge a little in Toluptuousnesi ; 
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29. To Dante, however, he bears a much greater likeness. 
He has, in common with that poet, an uniform seri- compared 
ousness ; for the brighter coloring of both is but the "^^ J>uitB. 
smile of a pensive mind, a fondness for argumentative speech, 
and for the same strain of argument Ttus indeed proceeds 
in part from the general similarity, the religious and even 
theological cast of their subjects : I advert particularly to the 
last part of Dante's poem. We may almost say, when we 
look to the resemblance of their prose writings in the proud 
sense of being bom for some great achievement, which 
breathes through the Vita Nuova, as it does through Milton's 
earlier treatises, that they were twin spirits, and that each 
might have animated the other's body ; that each would, as it 
were, have been the other, if he had lived in the other's age. 
As it is, I incline to prefer Milton, that is, the Paradise Lost, 
both because the subject is more extensive, and because the 
resources of his genius are more multifarious. Dante sins 
more against good taste, but only perhaps because there was 
no good taste in his time; for Milton has also too much a 
disposition to make the grotesque accessoiy to the terrible. 
Ck)uld Milton have written the lines on Ugolino? Perhaps 
he could. Those on Francesca ? Not, I think, every line. 
Could Dante have planned such a poem as Paradise Lost? 
Not certainly, being Dante in 1300 ; but, living when Milton 
did, perhaps he could. It is, however, useless to go on with 
questions that no one can ftdly answer. To compare the 
two poets, read two or three cantos of the Purgatory or Para- 
dise, and then two or three hundred lines of Paradise Lost. 
Then take Homer, or even Virgil : the difference will be strik- 
ing. Yet, notwithstanding this analogy of their minds, I have 
not perceived that Milton imitates Dante very oflen, probably 
from having committed less to memory while young (and 
Dante was not the favorite poet of Italy when Milton was 
there), than of Ariosto and Tasso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the subject that suited 
liis natural temper and genius. What, it is curious to conjec- 
ture, would have been Milton's success in his original design, 
a British story ? Far less, surely, than in Paradise Lost : he 
wanted the rapidity of the common heroic poem, and would 
always have been sententious, perhaps arid and heavy. Yet^ 

■nd fhe more w. becauw this to not in Paztdtoe Lost are nther too plain, and 
whoUy uncongenial to him. A ftw llnea thdbr gmvlty makes than wocse. 
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STYLE OF MILTON. 



i»AKr nr. 



even as religious poets, there are several remarkable distinc- 
tions between Milton and Dante. It has been justly observed, 
that, in the Paradise of Dante, he makes use of but three 
leading ideas, — light, music, and motion ; and that Milton has 
drawn heaven in less pure and spiritual colors/ The philo- 
sophical imagination of the former, in this third part of his 
poem, almost defecated from all sublunary things by long and 
solitary musing, spiritualizes all that it touches. The genius 
of Milton, though itself subjective, was less so than that of 
Dante ; and he has to recount, to describe, to bring deeds and 
passions before the eye. And two peculiar causes may be 
aissigned for this difference in the treatment of celestial things 
between the Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost : the dra- 
matic form which Milton had originally designed to adopt, and 
his own theological bias towards anthropomorphism, which his 
posthumous treatise on religion has brought to light This 
was no doubt in some measure inevitable in such a subject as 
that of Paradise Lost; yet much that is ascribed to God, 
sometimes with the sanction of Scripture, sometimes without 
it, is not wholly pleasing ; such as ^' the oath that shook 
Heaven's whole circumference," and several other images of 
the same kind, which bring down the Deity in a manner not 
consonant to philosophical religion, however it may be borne 
out by the sensual analogies or mythic symbolism of Oriental 
writing.* 

31. We rarely meet with feeble lines in Paradise Lost,* 
KieTatton ^^^^g^ ^^^^ many that are hard, and, in a common 
of his use of the word, might be called prosaic. Yet few 
are truly prosaic ; few wherein the tone is not some 



style, 



1 Quarterly Review, June, 1825. This 
article oontalns some good and some ques- 
tionable remarks on Milton : among the 
latter I reckon the proposition that his 
contempt for women is shown in the deli- 
neation of Eve ; an opinion not that of Ad- 
dison or of many others, who hare thought 
her exquisitely drawn. 

* Johnson tliinks that IdQlton should 
hare secured the consistency of this poon 
by keeping immateriality out of sight, and 
enticing his reader to drop It from his 
thoughts. But here the subject forbade 
him to proeerre consiBtency, it Indeed 
there be inconsistency in supposing a rapid 
assumption of form by spiritual beings. 
For though the instance that Johnson 
alleges of inconsistency In Satan's animat- 
ing a toad was not necessary, yet his 
animation of the serpent was absolutely 
indispensable. And the same has been 



done by other poets, who do not scruple 
to suppose thehr gods, their &iries or 
devils, or their allegorieal personages, in- 
spiring thoughts, and even uniting them- 
selves with the soul, as well as assuming 
all kinds of form, though their natural 
appearance is almost always anthropo- 
morphic. And, after all, Satan does not 
anhnate a real toad, but takes the shape 
of one. " Squat like a toad close by ue 
ear of Eve." But he does enter a real ser- 
pent, so that the instance of Johnson Is 
ill chosen. If he had mentioned ice ser- 
pent, every one would have seen that the 
identity of the animal serpent with Satan 
is part of the original account. 

3 One of the few exceptions is in the 
sublime description of Death, where a 
wretched hemistich, " Fierce as ten fti- 
rias/' stands as an unsightly blemish. 
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way distinguished from prose. The very artificial style of 
Milton, sparing in English idiom, and his study of a rhythm, 
not always the most grateful to our ears, but preserving his 
blank yerse from a trivial flow, is the cause of this elevation. 
It is at least more removed from a prosaic cadence than the 
slovenly rhymes of such contemporary poets as Chamberlayne. 
His versiiication is entirely his own, framed on a Latin and 
chiefly a Virgilian model ; the pause less frequently resting on 
the close of the line than in Homer, and much less than in 
our own dramatic poets. But it is also possible that the Ita- 
lian and Spanish blank verse may have had some effect upon 
his ear. 

82. In the numerous imitations, and still more numerous 
traces, of older poetry which we perceive in Paradise hib blind- 
Lost, it is always to be kept in mind that he had "*"• 
only his recollection to rely upon. His blindness seems to 
have been complete before 1654; and I scarcely think that 
he had begun his poem, before ^he anxiety and trouble into 
which the public strife of the Commonwealth and the Resto- 
ration had thrown him gave leisure for immortal occupations. 
Then the remembrance of early reading came over his dark 
and lonely path like the moon emerging from the clouds. 
Then it was that the Muse was truly his; not only as she 
poured her creative inspiration into his mind, but as the 
daughter of Memory, coming with fragments of ancient melo- 
dies, the voice of Euripides and Homer and Tasso ; sounds 
that he had loved in youth, and treasured up for the solace of 
his age. They who, though not enduring the calamity of Mil- 
ton, have known what it is, when afar from books, in solitude 
or in travelling, or in the intervals of worldly care, to feed on 
poetical recollections, to murmur over the beautiful lines 
whose cadence has long delighted their ear, to recall the senti- 
ments and images which retain by association the charm that 
early years once gave them, — they will feel the inestimable 
value of committing to the memory, in the prime of its power, 
what it will easily receive and indelibly retain. I know not 
indeed whether an education that deals much with poetry, 
such as is still usual in England, has any more solid argument 
among many in its favorj than that it lays the foundation of 
intellectual pleasures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing, in part, to his blindness, but more perhaps 
to his general residence in a city, that Milton, in the words of 
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Coleridge, is "not a picturesque but a musical poet;" or, 
His paasion as I would prefer to saj, is the latter more of the two. 
formuHic. jjg describes visible things, and often with great 
powers of rendering them manifest, what the Greeks called 
kvapyeta, though seldom with so much circumstantial exactness 
of observation as Spenser or Dante ; but he feels music The 
sense of vision delighted his imagination ; but that of sound 
wrapped his whole soul in ecstasy. One of his trifling faults 
may be connected with this, the excessive passion he displays 
for stringing together sonorous names, sometimes so obscure 
that the reader associates nothing with them ; as the word 
Namancos in Lycidas, which long baffled the commentators. 
Hence his catalogues, unlike those of Homer and Virgil, are 
sometimes merely ornamental and misplaced. Thus the names 
of unbuilt cities come strangely forward in Adam's vision,^ 
though he has afterwards gone over the same ground with 
better effect in Paradise Regained. In this there was also a 
mixture of his pedantry. But, though he was rather too 
ostentatious of learning, the nature of his subject demanded a 
good deal of episodical ornament And this, rather than the 
precedents he might have alleged from the Italians and others. 
Faults in ^ perhaps the best apology for what some grave 
Paradise critics have censured, his frequent allusions to fable 
and mythology. These give much relief to the 
severity of the poem, and few readers would dispense with 
them. Less excuse can be made for some affectation of sci- 
ence which has produced hard and unpleasing lines ; but he 
had been bom in an age when more credit was gained by read- 
ing much than by writing well. The faults, however, of Para- 
dise Lost are in general less to be called faults than necessary 
adjuncts of the qualities we most admire, and idiosyncrasies 
of a mighty genius. The verse of Milton is sometimes want- 
ing in grace, and almost always in ease ; but what better can 
be said of his prose ? His foreign idioms are too frequent in 
the one ; but they predominate in the other. 

84. The slowness of Milton's advance to glory is now 
Its progran generally owned to have been much exaggerated : 
to fame. ^^ might Say that the reverse was nearer the truth. 
"The sale of 1,300 copies in two years," says Johnson, "in 
opposition to so much recent enmity, and to a style of versifi- 
cation new to all and disgusting to many, was an uncommon 

i Par. Lost, zl. 886. 
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example of the prevalence of genius. The demand did not 
immediately increase ; for many more readers than were sup- 
plied at first the nation did not afford. Only 3,000 were sold 
in eleven years." It would hardly, however, be said, even in 
this age, of a poem 3,000 copies of which had been sold 
in eleven years, that its success had been small ; and some, 
perhaps, might doubt whether Paradise Lost, published eleven 
years since, would have met with a greater demand. There 
is sometimes a want of congeniality in public taste which no 
power of genius will overcome. For Milton it must be said 
by every one conversant with the literature of the age that 
preceded Addison's famous criticism, from which some have 
dated the reputation of Paradise Lost, that he took his place 
among great poets from the beginning. The fancy of Johnson, 
that few dared to praise it, and that 'Hhe revolution put an 
end to the secrecy of love," is without foundation : the Go- 
vernment of Charles IL was not so absurdly tyrannical ; nor 
did Dryden, the court's own poet, hesitate, in his preface to 
the State of Innocence, published soon after Milton's death, 
to speak of its original, Paradise Lost, as ^^undoubtedly one 
of the greatest, most noble, and most sublime poems which 
either this age or nation has produced." 

35. The neglect which Paradise Lost never experienced 
seems to have been long the lot of Paradise Re- Paradise 
gained. It was not popular with the world : it was ^*«8»*»>d- 
long believed to manifest a decay of the poet's genius ; and, in 
spite of all that the critics have written, it is still but the favo- 
rite of some whose predilections for the Miltonic style are 
very strong. The subject is so much less capable of calling 
forth the vast powers of his mind, that we should be unfair in 
comparing it throughout with the greater poem : it has been 
called a model of the shorter epic, an action comprehending 
few characters and a brief space of time.^ The love of Milton 
for dramatic dialogue, imbibed from Greece, is still more 
apparent than in Paradise Lost: the whole poem, in hct, 
may almost be accounted a drama of primal simplicity ; the 
narrative and descriptive part serving rather to diversify and 
relieve the speeches of the actors, than their speeches, as in 
the legitimate epic, to enliven the narration. Paradise Re- 
gained abounds with passages equal to any of the same nature 
in Paradise Lost ; but the argumentative tone is kept up till 

i Todd'i MUton, Tol. t. p. 808. 
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it produces some tediousness ; and perhaps, on the whole, less 
pains have been exerted to adorn and elevate that which 
appeals to the imagination. 

36. Samson Agonistes is the latest of Milton's poems : we 
Samion scc in it, perhaps more distinctly than in Paradise 
Agonistei. Regained, the ebb of a mighty tide. An air of 
uncommon grandeur prevails throughout ; but the language is 
less poetical than in Paradise Lost: the vigor of thought 
remains, but it wants much of its ancient eloquence. Nor is 
the lyric tone well kept up by the chorus : they are too sen- 
tentious, too'slow in movement, and, except by the metre, are 
not easily distinguishable from the other personages. But 
this metre is itself infelicitous ; the lines being frequently of 
a number of syllables not recognized in the u^age of English 
poetry, and, destitute of rhythmical measure, fall into prose. 
Milton seems to have forgotten that the ancient chorus had a 
musical accompaniment. 

37. The style of Samson, being essentially that of Paradise 
Lost, may show us how much more the latter poem is founded 
on the Greek tragedians tlian on Homer. In Samson we 
have sometimes the pompous tone of JSschylus, more frequent- 
ly the sustained majesty of Sophocles; but the religious 
solemnity of Milton's own temperament, as well as the naturi; 
of the subject, have given a sort of breadth, an unbroken 
severity, to the whole drama. It is perhaps not very popular 
even with the lovers of poetry ; yet, upon close comparison, 
we should find that it deserves a higher place than many of 
its prototypes. We might search the Greek tragedies long 
for a character so powerfully conceived and maintained as 
that of Samson himself; and it is but conformable to the 
sculptural simplicity of that form of drama which Milton 
adopted, that all the rest should be kept in subordination to it. 
"It is only,'* Johnson says, "by a blind confidence in the repu- 
tation of ]VIilton, that a drama can be praised in which the 
intermediate parts have neither cause nor consequence, nei- 
ther hasten nor retard the catastrophe." Such a drama is 
certainly not to be ranked with Othello and Macbeth, or even 
with the CEdipus or the Hippolytus ; but a similar criticism 
is applicable to several famous tragedies in the less artificial 
school of antiquity, — to the Prometheus and the PersaB of 
^schylus, and, if we look strictly, to not a few of the two 
other masters. 
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88. The poetical genius of Dryden came slowly to perfec- 
tion. Born in 1631, his first short poems, or, as we p^.^^^. 
might rather say, copies of verses, were not written his earlier 
till he approached thirty ; and though some of his p*^*™*- 
dramas, not indeed of the best, belong to the next period of 
his life, he had reached the age of ^(ij before his high rank 
as a poet had been confirmed by indubitable proof Yet he 
had manifested a superiority to his immediate contemporaries : 
his Asti*sea Redux, on the Restoration, is well versified ; the 
lines are seldom weak ; the couplets have that pointed man- 
ner which Cowley and Denham had taught the world to 
require ; they are harmonious, but not so varied as the style 
he afterwards adopted. The Annus Mirabilis, in 1667, is 
of a higher cast : it is not so animated as the later poetry of 
Dryden, because the alternate quatrain, in which he followed 
Davenant's Gondibert, is hostile to animation ; but it is not 
unfavorable to another excellence, — condensed and vigorous 
thought. Davenant indeed and Denham may be reckoned 
the models of Dryden, so far as this can be said of a man of 
original genius, and one far superior to theirs. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of Dryden, it has been said by Scott, 
was the power of reasoning, and expressing the result in 
appropriate language. This indeed was the characteristic of 
the two whom we have named ; and so ^ as Dryden has 
displayed it, which he eminently has done, he bears a resem- 
blance to them. But it is insufficient praise for this great 
poet His rapidity of conception and readiness of expression 
are higher qualities. He never loiters about a single thought 
or image, never labors about the turn of a phrase. The 
impression upon our minds, that he wrote with exceeding ease, 
is irresistible ; and I do not know that we have any evidence 
to repel it. The admiration of Dryden gains upon us, if I 
may speak from my own experience, with advancing years, as 
we become more sensible of the difficulty of his style, and of 
the comparative facility of that which is merely imaginative. 

39. Dryden may be considered as a satirical, a reasoning, a 
descriptive and narrative, a lyric poet, and as a^i,gaion^ 
ti*anslator. As a dramatist we must return to him and 
again. The greatest of his satires is Absalom and '^*^*»^*°p^«^- 
Achitophel, — that work in which his powers became fully 
known to the world, and which, as many think, he never sur- 
passed. The admirable fitness of the English couplet for 
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satire had never been shown before : in less skilful hands it 
had been ineffective. He does not frequently, in this poem, 
carry the sense beyond the second line, which, except when 
skilfully contrived, as it often is by himself, is apt to enfeeble 
the emphasis : his triplets are less numerous than usual, but 
energetic The spontaneous ease of expression, the rapid 
transitions, the general elasticity and movement, have never 
been excelled. It is superfluous to praise the discrimination 
and vivacity of the chief characters, especially Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham. Satire, however, is so much easier than 
panegyric, that with Ormond, Ossory, and Mulgrave he has 
not been quite so successful. In the second part of Absalom 
and Achitophel, written by Tate, one long passage alone is 
inserted by Dryden. It is excellent in its line of satire, but 
the line is less elevated ; the persons delineated are less im- 
portant, and he has indulged more his natural proneness to 
virulent ribaldry. This fault of Dryden's writings, it is just 
to observe, belonged less to the man than to the age. No 
libellous invective, no coarseness of allusion, had ever been 
spared towards a private or political enemy. We read with 
nothing but disgust the satirical poetry of Qeveland, Butler, 
Oldham, and Marvell, or even of men whose high rank did 
not soften their style, — Rochester, Dorset, Mulgrave. In 
Dryden there was, for the first time, a poignancy of wit which 
atones for his severity, and a discretion even in his taunte, 
which made them more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some measure a continuation 
Mac Fleck- of Absalom and Achitophel, since it bears wholly on 
"®«- Shaftesbury, is of unequal merit, and, on the whole, 

falls much below the former. In Mac Flecknoe, his satire on 
his rival Shadwell, we must allow for the inferiority of the 
subject, which could not bring out so much of Dryden's higher 
powers of mind ; but scarcely one of his poems is more perfect 
Johnson, who admired Dryden almost as much as he could 
any one, has yet, from his proneness to critical censure, very 
much exaggerated the poet's defects. "His faults of negli- 
gence are beyond recital. Such is the unevenness of his 
compositions, that ten lines are seldom found together without 
something of which the reader is ashamed." This might be 
true, or more nearly true, of other poets of the seventeenth 
century. Ten good consecutive lines will, perhaps, rarely be 
found, except in Denham, Davenant, and Waller. But it 
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seems a great exaggeration as to Dryden. I would particu- 
larly instance Mac Flecknoe as a poem of about four hundred 
lines, in which no one will be condemned as weak or negli- 
gent, though three or four are rather too ribaldrous for our 
taste. There are also passages, much exceeding ten lines, in 
Absalom and Achitophel, as weU as in the later works, the 
Fables, which excite in the reader none of the shame for 
the poet's carelessness with which Johnson has furnished 
him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Dryden appear, more or 
less, in the greater part of his poetry: reason in ,ph, m„^ 
rhyme was his peculiar delight, to which he seems and 

to escape from the mere excursions of fancy. And ^"**^*'' 
it is remarkable that he reasons better and more closely in 
poetry than in prose. His productions more exclusively rea- 
soning are the Religio Laici, and the Hind and Panther. ' The 
latter is every way an extraordinary poem. It was written 
in the hey-day of exultation, by a recent proselyte to a winning 
side as he dreamed it to be, by one who never spared a weaker 
foe, nor repressed his triumph with a dignified moderation. 
A year was hardly to elapse before he exchanged this fulness 
of pride for an old age of disappointment and poverty. Yet 
then, too, his genius was unquenched, and even his satire was 
not less severe. 

42. The first lines in the Hind and Panther are justly 
reputed among the most musical in our language; itssiiigiiiar 
and perhaps we observe their rhythm the better *we. 
because it does not gain much by the sense : for the allegory 
and the fisible are seen, even in this commencement, to be awk- 
wardly blended. Yet. notwithstanding their evident inco- 
herence, which sometimes leads to the verge of absurdity, and 
the focility they give to ridicule, I am not sure that Dryden 
was wrong in choosing tliis singular fiction. It was his aim to 
bring forward an old argument in as novel a style as he 
could : a dialogue between a priest and a parson would have 
made but a dull poem, even if it had contained some of the 
excellent paragraphs we read in the Hind and Panther. It 
is the grotesqueness and originality of the fable that give this 
poem its peculiar zest, of which no reader, I conc^eive, is 
insensible ; and it is also by this means that Dryden has con- 
trived to relieve his reasoning by short but beautiful touches 
of description, such as the sudden stream of light from heaven 
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which announces the victory of Sedgmoor near the end of the 
second book.^ 

43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is sharp, ready, and 
ite raawm- pleasant ; the reasoning is sometimes admirably dose 
^' and strong ; it is the energy of Bossuet in verse. I 
do not know that the main argument of the Roman Giurch 
could be better stated : all that has been well said for tra- 
dition and authority, all that serves to expose the inconsist- 
encies of a vacillating Protestantism, is in the Hind's mouth. 
It is such an answer as a candid man should admit to any 
doubts of Dryden's sincerity. He who could argue as power- 
fully as the Hind may well be allowed to have thought him- 
self in the right. Yet he could not forget a few bold thoughts 
of his more sceptical days ; and such is his bias to sarcasm, 
that he cannot restrain himself from reflections on king6 and 
priests when he is most contending for them.' 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stones modernized from 

Boccaccio and Chaucer, are at this day probably the 
^' most read and the most popular of Dryden's poems. 
They contain passages of so much more impressive beauty, and 
are altogether so far more adapted to general sympathy, than 
those we have mentioned, that I should not hesitate to 
concur in this judgment. Yet Johnson's accusation of negli- 
gence is better supported by these than by the earlier poems. 
Whether it were that age and misfortune, though they had not 
impaired the poet's vigor, had rendered its continual exertion 
more wearisome, or, as is perhaps the better supposition, 
he reckoned an easy style, sustained above prose, in some 
])laces, rather by metre than expression, more fitted to narra- 
tion, we find much which might appear slovenly to critics of 
Johnson's temper. The latter seems, in feet, to have con- 
ceived, like Milton, a theory, that good writing, at least in 
verse, is never either to follow the change of fashion, or to 
sink into familiar phrase ; and that any deviation from this 
ngor should be branded as low and colloquial. But Dryden 
wrote on a different plan. He thought, like Ariosto, and 
like Chaucer himself, whom he had to improve, that a story, 

> [I am indebted to a distinguished The priest oontinnes what the nxixw be- 

ftiend for the explanation of this line, gan, 

which I had misundentood. — 1858.] And thns the child imposes on the 

* " Bj education most hare been misled ; man." — Part lii. 

8o thev beliove because thqr so were ** Call jon this backing of your friends ? " 

bred. his new allies might have said. 
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especially when not heroic, should be told in easy and flowing 
language, without too much difference from that of prose ; rely- 
ing on his harmony, his occasional inversions, and his concealed 
skill in the choice of words, for its effect on the reader. He 
found also a tone of popular idiom, not perhaps old English 
idiom, but such as had crept into society, current among his 
contemporaries ; and though this has in many cases now be- 
come insufferably vulgar, and in others looks like affectation, 
we should make some allowance for the times in condemning 
it. This last blemish, however, is not much imputable to the 
Fables. Their beauties are innumerable ; yet few are very 
well chosen : some, as Guiscard and Sigismunda, he has injured 
through coarseness of mind, which neither years nor religion 
had purified ; and we want in all the power over emotion, the 
charm of sympathy, the skilful arrangement and selection of 
circumstance, which narrative poetry claims as its highest 
graces. 

45. Dryden's fame as a lyric poet depends a very little on 
his Ode on Mrs. Killigrew's death, but almost entire- ^^ qcUm : 
ly on that for St Cecilia's Day, commonly called Aicx»nd«r'i 
Alexander's Feast The former, which is much *" ' 
praised by Johnson, has a few fine lines, mingled with a far 
greater number ill conceived and ill expressed: the whole 
composition has that spirit which Dryden hardly ever wanted ; 
but it is too faulty for high praise. The latter used to pass 
for the best work of Dryden, and the best ode in the language. 
Many would now agree with me, that it is neither one nor the 
other, and that it was rather overrated during a period when 
criticism was not at a high point Its beauties, indeed, are 
undeniable ; it has the raciness, the rapidity, the mastery of 
language, which belong to Dryden ; the transitions are ani- 
mated, the contrasts elective. But few lines are highly poeti- 
cal, and some sink to the level of a common drinking song. 
It has the defects as well as the merits of that poetry whidi 
is written for musical accompaniment 

46. Of Dryden as a translator, it is needless to say much. 
In some instances, as in an ode of Horace, he has ^^ t„„^ 
done extremely well ; but his Virgil is, in my ap- ^^ ^ 
prehension, the least successful of his chief works. ^^" 
Lines of consummate excellence are frequently shot, like 
threads of gold, through the web ; but the general texture is 
of an ordinary material. Dryden was little fitted for a trans- 
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lator of Virgil : his mind was more rapid and vehement than 
that of his original, but by far less elegant and judicious. 
This translation seems to have been made in haste : it is more 
negligent than any of his own poetry ; and the style is often 
almost studiously, and, as it were, spitefully vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Dryden from the death of Milton in 
Deciinoof 1674 to his owu in 1700 was not only unapproached 
poet^^y by any English poet, but he held almost a complete 
aJton- monopoly of English poetry. This latter period of 
**°'** the seventeenth century, setting aside these two 

great names, is one remarkably sterile in poetical genius. 
Under the first Stuarts, men of warm imagination and sensi- 
bility, though with deficient taste and little command of lan- 
guage, had done some honor to our literature : though once 
neglected, they have come forward again in public esteem ; 
and, if not very extensively read, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much as they deserve. The versifiers 
of Charles II. and William's days have experienced the oppo- 
site fate : popular for a time, and long so far known, at least 
by name, as to have entered rather IfU'gely into collections of 
poetry, they are now held in no regard, nor do they claim 
much favor from just criticism. Their object in general was 
to write like men of the world, — with ease, wit, sense, and 
spirit, but dreading any soaring of fancy, any ardor of moral 
emotion, as the probable source of ridicule in their readers. 
Nothing quenches the fiame of poetry more than this fear of 
the prosaic multitude, — unless it is the community of habits 
with this very multitude, a life such as these poets generally 
led, of taverns and brothels, or, what came much to the same, 
of the court We cannot say of Dryden, that " he bears no 
traces of those sable streams;" they sully too much the 
plumage of that stately swan : but his indomitable genius car- 
ries him upwards to a purer empyrean. The rest are just 
distinguishable from one another, not by any high gifts of the 
muse, but by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of skill 
and harmony in versification, of good sense and acuteness. 
They may easily be disposed of. Cleveland is sometimes 
humorous, but succeeds only in the lightest kinds of poetry. 
Borne minor Marvell wrote sometimes with more taste and feeling 
poets euQ. than was usual ; but his satires are gross and stupid. 
Oldham, far superior in this respect, ranks perliaps 
next to Diyden : he is spirited and pointed ; but his versifica- 
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tion is too negligent, and his subjects temporary. Roscom- 
mon, one of the best for harmony and correctness of language, 
has little vigor, but he never offends ; and Pope has justly 
praised his ^< unspotted bays.'' Mulgrave affects ease and 
spirit; but his Essay on Satire belies the supposition that 
Dryden had any share in it Rochester, endowed by nature 
with more considerable and varied genius, might have raised 
himself to a higher place than he holds. Of Otway, Duke, 
and several more, it is not worth while to give any character. 
The Revolution did nothing for poetry. William's reign, 
always excepting Dryden, is our nadir in works of imagina- 
tion. Then came Blackmore with his epic poems of Prince 
Arthur and King Arthur, and Pomfret ^vith his Choice, both 
popular in their own age, and both intolerable, by their frigid 
and tame monotony, in the next. The lighter poetry, mean- 
time, of song and epigram, did not sink along with the serious : 
the state of society was much less adverse to it. Rochester, 
Dorset, and some more whose names are unknown or not 
easily traced, do credit to the Caroline period. 

48. In the year 1699, a poem was published. Garth's Dis- 
pensary, which deserves attention, not so much for its own 
merit, though it comes nearest to Dryden, at whatever inter- 
val, as from its indicating a transitional state in our verifi- 
cation. The general structure of the couplet through the 
seventeenth century may be called abnormous : the sense is 
not only often carried beyond the second line, which the 
French avoid, but the second line of one couplet and the first 
of the next are not seldom united in a single sentence or a 
portion of one ; so that the two, though not rhyming, must be 
read as a couplet. The former, when as dexterously managed 
as it was by Dryden, adds much to the beauty of the general 
versification ; but the latter, a sort of adultery of the lines 
already wedded to other companions at rhyme's altar, can 
scarcely ever be pleasing, unless it be in narrative poetry, 
where it may bring the sound nearer to prose. A tendency, 
however, to the French rule, of constantly terminating the 
sense wdth the couplet, will be perceived to have increased 
from the Restoration. Roscommon seldom deviates from it ; 
and, in long passages of Dryden himself, there will hardly be 
found an exception. But perhaps it had not been so uniform 
in any former production as in the Dispensary. The versifi- 
cation of this once-famous mock-heroic poem is smooth and 
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regular, but not forcible ; the language dear and neat ; the 
parodies and allusions happy. Many lines are excellent in 
the way of pointed application ; and some are remembered and 
quoted, where few call to mind the author. It has been 
remarked, that Garth enlarged and altered the Dispensary in 
almost every edition ; and, what is more uncommon, that every 
alteration was for the better. This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as, but for the Lutrin, it 
might probably not have been Written ; and there are even 
paiticular resemblances. The subject, which is a quarrel 
between the physicians and apothecaries of London, may vie 
with that of Boileau in want of general interest ; yet it seems 
to afford more diversity to the satirical poet Garth, as has 
been obsei'ved, is a link of transition between the style and 
turn of poetry under Charles and William, and that we find 
in Addison, Prior, Tickell, and Pope, during the reign of 
Anne. 



Sect. IV. — On Latin Poetbt. 

49. Thb Jesuits were not unmindful of the credit their 

Latin poets Latin verses had done them in periods more favora- 

of Italy, ble to that exercise of taste than the present Even 

in Italy, which had ceased to be a very genial soil, one of 

Oeta. ^^^^ number, Ceva, may deserve mention. His 

Jesus Puer is a long poem, not inelegantly written, 
but rather singular in some of its descriptions, where the poet 
has been more solicitous to adorn his subject than attentive to 
its proper character ; and the same objection might be made 
to some of its episodes. Ceva wrote also a philosophical poem, 
extolled by Comiani, but which has not fallen into my hands.^ 
Averani, a Florentine of various erudition, Cappellari, Stroz- 
zi, author of a poem on chocolate, and several others, both 
within the order of Loyola and without it, cultivated Latin 
poetry with some success.* But, though some might be supe- 
g^^^^ rior as poets, none were more remarkable or famous 

than Sergardi, best known by some biting satires 
under the name of Q. Sectanus, which he levelled at his per- 

> Oornlanl, yffi. 214; Salfl, zIt. 267. 

* Bibl. Ghoisie, toI. xzii. ; Salfl, zIt. 288, etpost. 
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Bonal enemy, Gravina. The reputation, indeed, of Gravina 
with posterity has not been affected by such libels ; but they 
are not wanting either in poignancy and spirit, or in a com- 
mand of Latin phrase.^ 

50. The superiority of France in Latin verse was no longer 
contested by Holland or Germany. Several poets ofFnnoe: 
of real merit belong to this period. The first in <in*"«t- 
time was Claude Quillet, who, in his Callipasdia, bears the 
Latinized name of Led. This is written with mucji elegance 
of style and a very harmonious versification. No writer has 
a more Yirgilian cadence. Though inferior to Sammarthar 
nus, he may be reckoned high among the French poets. He 
has been reproached with too open an exposition of some 
parts of his subject ; which applies only to the second book. 

51. The Latin poems of Menage are not unpleasing: he 
has indeed no great fire or originality ; but the bar- 
monious couplets glide over the ear, and the mind is "****' 
pleased to recognize the tessellated fragments of Ovid and 
Tibullus. His affected passion for Mademoiselle Lavergne, 
and lamentations about her cruelty, are ludicrous enough, 
when we consider the character of the man, as Vadius in the 
Femmes Savantes of Moliere. They are perfect models of 
want of truth ; but it is a want of truth to nature, not to the 
conventional forms of modem Latin verse. 

52. A far superior performance is the poem on gardens by 
the Jesuit Ren6 Rapin. For skill in varjring and sapinon 
adorning his subject, for a truly Vii^ian spirit in 8*«*«*»' 
expression, for the exclusion of feeble, prosaic, or awkward 
lines, he may perhaps be equal to any poet, to Sammarthanus, 
or to Sannazarius himself. His cadences are generally very 
gratifying to the ear ; and, in this respect, he is much above 
Yida.^ But his subject, or his genius, has prevented him 
from rising very high : he is the poet of gardens; and what 

> Salfl, ziT. 299 ; Cornianl, yiii. 280. la mlhi oontingat Tcatro de mnnere xamiu, 

s As the po«m of Bapin is not in the Undo aaeri qoaado Telant sua tempon 
hands of erery one who has taste for Latin rates, 

pootxy, I will give as a specimen the in- Ipse et amem meritam oapiti imposoiise 
trodaction to the second book : — eoronam. 

" Me nemora atque omniB nemonun pnl- •'■™ •* cantanti frondosa fiaon m ina quer- 

cherrimus ordo, _ , *"■ * , ^ * . ii_ 

St spatia umbiandom lat& ftmdaada per IneUnut, plandontqne oomls nemora alta 

hortum coruscla. 

InTitant: hortis nam si florentlbas nm- ^P** ""*** ^*® ftwnltn, assensaqne sa- 

bxa <5™"«*o 

Abftaerit, reUqno dserit sua giatU nui. g ^tis PJMunm responsat Gallia sfltji. 

Vos grandes lud et sUt» aspirate ea^ ^^ °*® ^'^^ "^ **°^* olamon Oithi»- 

nenti ; «>»» 

VOL. IV. 16 
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gardens are to nature, that is he to mightier poets. There is 
also too monotonous a repetition of nearly the same images, 
as in his long enumeration of 6owers in the first book : the 
descriptions are separately good, and great artifice is shown 
in varying them ; but the variety could not be sufiicient to 
remove the general sameness that belongs to an horticultural 
catalogue. Rapin was a great admirer of box and all topiary 
works, or trees cut into artificial forms. 

53. The first book of the Gardens of Rapin is on flowers, 
the second on trees, the third on waters, and the fourth on 
firuits. The poem is of about 3,000 lines, sustained with 
equable dignity. All kinds of graceful associations are min- 
gled with the description of his flowers, in the fancifiil style 
of Ovid and Darwin : the violet is lanthis, who lurked in val- 
leys to shun the love of Apollo, and stained her face with 
purple to preserve her chastity ; the rose is Rhodanthe, proud 
of her beauty, and worshipped by the people in the place of 
Diana, but changed by the indignant Apollo to a tree ; while 
the populace, who had adored her, are converted into her 
thorns; and her chief lovers, into snails and butterflies. A 
tendency to conceit is perceived in Rapin, as in the two poets 
to whom we have just compared him. Thus, in some pretty 
lines, he supposes Nature to have "tried her 'prentice hand" 
in making a convolvulus before she ventured upon a lily.^ 

54. In Rapin there will generally be remarked a certain 
redundancy, which fastidious critics might call tautology of 
expression. But this is not uncommon in Virgil. The Geor- 
gics have rarely been more happily imitated, especially in 
their didactic parts, than by Rapin in the Gardens : but he 
has not the high flights of his prototype ; his digressions are 
short, and belong closely to the subject ; we have no plague, 
no civil war, no Eurydice. K he praises Louis XIV., it is 
more as the founder of the Garden of Versailles than as the 
conqueror of Flanders ; though his concluding lines emulate, 

Mwmriaqne Areadida toties liutnta dear One or two words in these lines axe not 

buB, strictly correct ; but they are highly Vir- 

Non Dodoud raltus, sUTaeqne Holorchi, gllian, both in manner and rhythm. 

Ant nigris lat* lUcibua °«™?/?" Caly dne, i »« Et tn rumpis hummn, et mnlto te flow 

EtquoscarminibuscelebraTitfkbnlalncos: profVmdis 

Una meoe cantus teUus jam Franca more- q^i rfguaa i^ti, gerpis, conTolTule, Tallea ; 

^ *"'i ^.„^ _, , ,. _, _,,_, Dulce rudimentum meditantis lilia qnon- 

Qnoi tot nobilibns passim Isetlssima silTis, ^am 

Conspfclenda sni lat^ mixacula ruris Natnne. own seee open ad nuijoca paxa- 

Ostendit, ludsque solom commendat amoe- ^i}i 
nls." 
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with no unworthy spirit, those of the last Georgic.^ It may 
be added, that some French critics have thought the famous 
poem of Delille on the same subject inferior to that of Rapin. 

55. Santeul (or Santolius) has been reckoned one of the 
best Latin poets whom France ever produced. He g^^^ 
began by celebrating the victories of Louis and the 
virtues of contemporary heroes. A nobleness of. thought and 
a splendor of language distinguish the poetry of Santeul, who 
furnished many inscriptions for public monuments. The 
hymns which he afterwards wrote for the breviary of the 
Church of Paris have been still more admired; and, at the 
request of others, he enlarged his collection of sacred verse. 
But I have not read the poetry of Santeul, and give only the 
testimony of French critics.* 

56. England might justly boast, in the earlier part of the 
century, her Milton ; nay, I do not know, that with j^^ 
the exception of a well-known and very pleasing 2P^^^ 
poem, though perhaps hardly of classical simplicity, ^ 

by Cowley on himself, — Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris, — we can 
produce any thing equally good in this period. The Latin 
verse of Barrow is forcible and full of mind, but not sufficient- 
ly redolent of antiquity.* Yet versification became, about the 
time of the Restoration, if not the distinctive study, at least 
the favorite exercise, of the University of Oxford. The col- 
lection entitled Musse AnglicanaB, published near the end of 
the century, contains little from any other quarter. Many 
of these poems relate to the political themes of the day, and 
eulogize the reigning king, — Charles, James, or WilUam; 
others are on philosophical subjects, which they endeavor to 
decorate with classical phrase. Their character does not, on 
the whole, pass mediocrity: they are often incorrect and 
somewhat turgid, but occasionally display a certain felicity in 
adapting ancient lines to their subject, and some liveliness of 
invention. The golden age of Latin verse in England was 
yet to come. 

I X Ejbbo nugol ioaisteiiSTcstigw iacnUa- * The fbUowing stanaM on an errlngcon- 

• Tonis, science will sufficiently proTe this : — 

lte8uperhortensi,Clarodemontoc|nebain, u Tyrwme Tito, fltt temeraria, 

Lutetk^in magna; quo tempore Fiancka j^j^^^ i^oW TincSW 

w-«« iJri!r.n/^ «<kKnimn<k m.»»ii. .^«,. Sidus doloBum, aenigma praeeens, 

dfa rebnaqne superba secnn- ing«nui Ubyrinthe yotl, 

V* .n. rJr. «wxntii/v. kf A Amr-^ 4*i«. «Mi.»t*^ Assensos emns, invalidn potens 

Kt sua per popiUos lati dare jnia rolentes ^ ^ propago, quam Tetult Dens 

^^'^;,ndo^ ^ °''*"°' ^'^ Nail,Srort»principatum 

« BaSetTBIogr. UniveneUe. Attrlbnit, regimenque sanctum/' ko. 
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CHAPTER VL 

mSTORT OF DRAMATIC LFTERATURB FROM 1660 TO 17D0. 



Section L 

Radne — Minor French Tragedians — Molitos — R^gnaxd, and ofhflir Oomio Wziten. 

1. Few tragedies or dramatic works of any kind are now 
Italian and recorded by historians of Italian literature: those 
Spanish of Delfino, afterwards Patriarch of Aquileia, which 
**"**■ are esteemed among the best, were possibly written 
before the middle of the century, and were not published till 
after its termination. The Corradino of Caraccio, in 1694, 
was also valued at the time.^ Nor can Spain arrest us 
longer : the school of Calderon in national comedy extended 
no doubt beyond the death of Philip IV. in 1665, and many 
of his own religious pieces are of as late a date : nor were 
names wholly wanting, which are said to merit remembrance, 
in the feeble reign of Charles II. ; but they must be left for 
such as make a particular study of Spanish literature.' We 
are called to a nobler stage. 

2. Comeille belongs in his glory to the earlier period of 
Radne's ^^^^ ccntury ; though his inferior tragedies, more 
flnt numerous than the better, would fall within the 
*"**'*^ later. Fontenelle, indeed, as a devoted admirer, 
attributes considerable merit to those which the general voice 
both of critics and of the public had condemned.' Meantime, 
another luminary arose on the opposite side of the horizon. 
The first tragedy of Jean Racine, Les Freres Ennemis, was 

1 Walker^B Memoir on Italian Tragedy, de FonteneUe, iii. 111. St. Erremond also 

p. 201 ; Salfl, zii. 67. despised the French pnblio for not admlr- 

* Bouterwek. ing the Sophonisbe of Comeille, which he 

s Hist du Thtttre Francois, in GtaTrei had made too Roman Ibr their taate. 
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represented in 1664, when be was twenty-five years of age 
It is so far below bis great works as to be scarcely mentioned, 
yet does not want indications of tbe genius tbey were to dis- 
play. Alexandre, in 1665, raised the young poet to more 
distinction. It is said that he showed this tragedy to Cor- 
neille, who praised bis versification, but advised him to avoid 
a path which he was not fitted to tread. It is acknowledged 
by the advocates of Racine, that the characters are feebly 
drawn, and that the conqueror of Asia sinks to the level of a 
hero in one of those romances of gallantry which had vitiated 
the taste of France. 

3. The glory of Racine commenced with the representation 
of his Andromaque in 1667, which was not printed Andzo- 
till the end of the following year. He was now at "««'^- 
once compared with Comeille, and the scales long continued 
to oscillate. Criticism, satire, epigrams, were unsparingly 
launched against the rising poet. But his rival pursued the 
worst policy by obstinately writing bad tragedies. The public 
naturally compare the present with the present, and forget the 
past. When he gave them Pertharite, they were dispensed 
from looking back to Cinna. It is acknowledged even by 
Fontenelle, that, during the height of Racine's &me, the 
world placed him at least on an equality with his predecessor ; 
a decision from which that critic, the relation and friend of 
Comeille, appeals to what he takes to be the verdict of a later 
age. 

4. The Andromaque was sufiicient to show, that Racine had 
more skill in the management of a plot, in the display of 
emotion, in power over the sympathy of the spectator, at 
least where the gentler feelings axe concerned, in beauty and 
grace of style, in all except nobleness of character, strength 
of thought, and impetuosity of language. He took his fable 
from Euripides, but changed it according to the requisitions 
of the French theatre and of French manners. Some of 
these changes are for the better, as the substitution of Asty- 
anax for an unknown Molossus of the Greek tragedian, 
the supposed son of Andromache by Pyrrhus. "Most of 
those,*' says Racine himself very justly, " who have heard 
of Andromache, know her only as the widow of Hector and 
the mother of Astyanax. They cannot reconcile themselves 
to her loving another husband and another son." And he has 
finely improved this happy idea of preserving Astyanax, by 
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making the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an embassy 
by Orestes to demand his life ; at once deepening the interest 
and developing the plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache and Hermione, are 
drawn with all Racine's delicate perception of ideal beauty : 
the one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those great masters 
in whose school he had disciplined his own gifts of nature, — 
Homer, Euripides, Virgil ; the other more original and more 
full of dramatic effect. It was, as we are told, the fine acting 
of Mademoiselle de Champmele in this part, generally reck- 
oned one of the most difficult on the French stage, which 
secured the success of the play. Racine, after the fibret repre- 
sentation, threw himself at her feet in a transport of grati- 
tude, which was soon changed to love. It is more easy to 
censure some of the other characters. Pyrrhus is bold, 
haughty, passionate, the true son of Achilles, except where 
he appears as the lover of Andromache. It is inconceivable 
and truly ridiculous, that a Greek of the heroic age, and such 
a Greek as Pyrrhus is represented by those whose imagina- 
tion has given him existence, should feel the respectful passion 
towards his captive which we might reasonably expect in the 
romances of chivalry, or should express it in the tone of 
conventional gallantry that suited the court of Versailles. 
But Orestes is far worse : love-mad, and yet talking in gallant 
conceits, cold and polite, he discredits the poet, the tragedy, 
and the son of Agamemnon himself. It is better to kill one's 
mother than to utter such trash. In hinting that the previous 
madness of Orestes was for the love of Hermione, Racine 
has presumed too much on the ignorance, and too much on 
the bad taste, of his audience. But far more injudicious 
is his fantastic remorse and the supposed vision of the Furies 
in the last scene. It is astonishing that Racine should have 
challenged comparison with one of the most celebrated scenes 
of Euripides in circumstances that deprived him of the pos- 
sibility of rendering his own effective. For the style of the 
Andromaque, it abounds with grace and beauty; but there 
are, to my apprehension, more insipid and feeble lines, and a 
more effeminate tone, than in his later tragedies. 

6. Britannicus appeared in 1669; and, in this admirable 
Britaoni- play, Racine first showed that he did not depend on 
<*"■• the tone of gallantry usual among his courtly hear- 
ers, nor on the languid sympathies that it excites. Terror 
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and pity, the twin-spirits of tragedy, to whom Aristotle has 
assigned the great moral office of purifying the passions, are 
called forth in their shadowy forms to sustain the consummate 
beauties of his diction. His subject was original and happy ; 
with that historic truth which usage required, and that poeti- 
cal probability which fills up the outline of historic truth 
without disguising it. What can be more entirely dramatic, 
what more terrible in the sense that Aristotle means (that is, 
the spectator's sympathy with the dangers of the innocent), 
than the absolute master of the world, like the veiled prophet 
of Khorasan, throwing off the appearances of virtue, and 
standing out at once in the maturity of enormous guilt ? A 
presaging gloom, like that which other poets have sought by 
the hackneyed artifices of superstition, hangs over the scenes 
of this tragedy, and deepens at its close. We sympathize 
by turns with the guilty alarms of Agrippina, the virtuous 
consternation of Burrhus, the virgin modesty of Junia, the 
unsuspecting ingenuousness of Britannicus. Few tragedies 
on the French stage, or indeed on any stage, save those of 
Shakspeare, display so great a variety of contrasted charac- 
ters. None, indeed, are ineffective, except the confidante of 
Agrippina; for Narcissus is very far from being the mere 
confidant of Nero: he is, as in history, his preceptor in 
crime; and his cold villany is well contrasted with the fierce 
passion of the despot. The criticisms of Fontenelle and 
others on small incidents in the plot, such as the concealment 
of Nero behind a curtain that he may hear the dialogue 
between Junia and Britannicus, which is certainly more fit 
for comedy,^ ought not to weigh against such excellence as we 
find in all the more essential requisites of a tragic drama. 
Racine had much improved his language since Andromaque ; 
the conventional phraseology about flames and fine eyes, 
though not wholly relinquished, is less frequent ; and if he 
has not here reached, as he neve? did, the peculiar impetuosity 
of Comeille, nor given to his Romans the grandeur of his 
predecessor's conception, he is full of lines wherein, as every 
word is effective, there can hardly be any deficiency of vigor. 
It is the vigor indeed of Virgil, not of Lucan. 

7. In one passage, Racine has, I think, excelled Shak- 
speare. They have both taken the same idea from Plutarch. 
The lines of Shakspeare are in Antony and Cleopatra : — 

1 It b, howeyer, taken from Tadtus. 
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" Thy demon, th*t*f the spirit that keeps thee, Is 
Noble, ooorageoua, high, anin&tchable, 
TiHiera CasMr's is not ; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a ter, as being o'erpowered." 

These are, to my apprehension, not very forcible, and obscure 
even to those who know, what many do not, that by '' a fear" 
he meant a common goblin, a supernatural being of a more 
plebeian rank than a demon or angel. The single verse of 
Racine is magnificent ; — 

" Wm gtoie «toim6 tremble derant le sien." 

8. Berenice, the next tragedy of Racine, is a surprising 
^^g^j^^ proof of what can be done by a great master ; but it 

must be admitted that it wants many of the essential 
qualities that are required in the drama. It might almost 
be compared with Timon of Athens, by the absence of fable 
and movement For nobleness and delicacy of sentiment, 
for grace of style, it deserves every praise; but is rather 
tedious in the closet, and must be far more so on the stage. 
This is the only tragedy of Racine, unless perhaps we except 
Athalie, in which the story presents an evident moral ; but no 
poet is more uniformly moral in his sentiments. Comeille, 
to whom the want of dramatic fable was never any great ob- 
jection, attempted the subject of Berenice about the same 
time with far inferior success. It required what he could not 
give, — the picture of two hearts struggling against a noble 
and a blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for Racine, that he did not more fre- 
quently break through the prejudices of the French 
theatre in favor of classical subjects. A field was 

open of almost boundless extent, — the mediaeval history of 
Europe, and especially of France herself. His predecessor 
had been too successM in the Cid to leave it doubtful 
whether an audience would approve such an innovation at the 
hands of a favored tragedian. Racine, however, did not ven- 
ture on a step, which, in the next century, Voltaire turned so 
much to account, and which made the fortune of some inferior 
tragedies. But considering the distimce of place equivalent, 
for the ends of the drama, to that of time, he founded on an 
event in the Turkish history, not more than thirty years old, 
his next tragedy, that of Bajazet. The greater part indeed 
of the fable is due to his own invention. Bajazet is reckoned 
to fisdl below most of his other tragedies in beauty of style : 
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but 4he MAe is well connected; there is a great deal of 
movement; and an unintermitting interest is sustained bj 
Bajazet and Atalide, two of the noblest characters that Ra- 
cine has drawn. Atalide has not the ingenuous simplicity of 
Junie, but displays a more dramatic flow of sentiment, and not 
less dignity or tenderness of souL The character of Rox- 
ane is conceived with truth and spirit ; nor is the resemblance 
some have found in it to that of Hermione greater than be- 
longs to forms of the same type. Acomat, the vizier, is more 
a favorite with the French critics ; but, in such parts, Racine 
does not rise to the level of ComeDle. No poet is less ex- 
posed to the imputation of bombastic exaggeration : yet, in 
the two lines with which Acomat concludes the fourth act, 
there is at least an approach to burlesque; and one can 
hardly say that they would have been out of place in Tom 
Thumb: — 

" Moorons, mot, oher Onnln, oomiue un rlilr, et toi, 
Comme 1« fliTOil d'un homme tel qu« moi." 

10. The next tragedy was Mithridate ; and, in this, Racine 
has been thought to have wrestled against Comeille 

on his own ground, the display of the unconquerable ^' 

mind of a hero. We find in the part of Mithridate a great 
depth of thought, in compressed and energetic language. 
But, unlike the masculine characters of Comeille, he is not 
merely sententious. Racine introduces no one for the sake of 
the speeches he has to utter. In Mithridates he took what 
history has delivered to us, blending with it no improbable 
fiction according to the manners of the East. His love for 
Monime has nothing in it extraordinary, or unlike what 
we might expect from the king of Pontus ; it is a fierce, a 
jealous, a vindictive love: the necessities of the French 
language alone, and the usages of the French theatre, could 
make it appear feeble. His two sons are naturally less effect- 
ive ; but the loveliness of Monime yields to no female cha- 
racter of Racine. There is something not quite satisfactory 
in the stratagems which Mithridates employs to draw from 
her a confession of her love for his son. They are not un- 
congenial to the historic character, but, according to our 
chivalrous standard of heroism, seem derogatory to the poeti- 
cal. 

11. Iphig6nie followed in 1674. In this, Racine had again 
to contend with Euripides in one of his most celebrated tra- 
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gedies. He had even, in the character of Achilles, to con- 
tend, not with Homer himself, yet with the Homeric 
pwg* •• aggociations familiar to every classical scholar. The 
love, in fact, of Achilles, and his politeness towards Clytemr 
nestra, are not exempt from a tone of gallantry a little repug- 
nant to our conception of his manners. Yet the Achilles of 
Homer is neither incapable of love nor of courtesy, so that 
there is no essential repugnance to his character. That of 
Iphigenia in Euripides has been censured by Aristotle as in- 
consistent ; her extreme distress at the first prospect of death 
being followed by an unusual display of courage. Hurd has 
taken upon him the defence of the Greek tragedian, and 
observes, after Brumoy, that the Iphigenia of Racine, being 
modelled rather according to the comment of Aristotle than 
the example of Euripides, is so much the worse.^ But his 
apology is too subtle, and requires. too long reflection, for 
the ordinary spectator ; and, though Shakspeare might have 
managed the transition of feeling with some of his wonder- 
ful knowledge of human nature, it is certainly presented too 
crudely by Euripides, and much in the style which I have 
elsewhere observed to be too usual with our old dramatists. 
The Iphigenia of Racine is not a cliaracter, like those of 
Shakspeare, and of him, perhaps, alone, which nothing less 
than intense meditation can develop to the reader, but one 
which a good actress might compass, and a common spectator 
understand. Racine, like most other tragedians, wrote for 
the stage : Shakspeare aimed at a point beyond it, and some- 
times too much lost sight of what it required. 

12. Several critics have censured the part of Eriphile. 
Yet Fontenelle, prejudiced as he was against Racine, admits 
that it is necessary for the catastrophe ; though he cavils, I 
think, against her appearance in the earlier part of the play, 
laying down a rule, by which our own tragedians would not 
have chosen to be tried, and which seems far too ri^d, that 
the necessity of the secondary characters should be perceived 
from their first appearance.^ The question for Racine was, in 
what manner he should manage the catastrophe. The fabiu- 
lous truth, the actual sacrifice of Iphigenia, was so revolting 
to the mind, that even Euripides thought himself obliged to 
depart from it. But this he effected by a contrivance impos- 

^ Hurd'B Oommentaiy on Honuse, rol. i. * R^flexiona sur la Poetique ; (BuTvei d» 
p. m Fontenelle, Yol. ill. p. 149. 
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sible on the French stage, and which would have changed 
Racine's tragedy to a common melodrame. It appears to me 
that he very happily substituted the character of Eriphile, 
who, as Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fable ; and 
whose impetuous and somewhat disorderly passions both fur- 
nish a contrast to the ideal nobleness of Iphigenia throughout 
the tragedy, and reconcile us to her own fate at the close. 

13. Once more, in Phedre, did the great disciple of Euri- 
pides attempt to sui-pass his master. In both tra- pj^^^j^^ 
gedies, the character of Phaedra herself throws into 

shade all the others; but with this important difference, that in 
Euripides her death occurs about the middle of the piece, 
while she continues in Racine till the conclusion. The French 
poet has borrowed much from the Greek, more, perhaps, than 
in any former drama, but has surely heightened the interest, 
and produced a more splendid work of genius. I have never 
read the particular criticism in which Schlegel has endeavored 
to elevate the Hippolytus above the Phedre. Many, even 
among French critics, have objected to the love of Hip- 
polytus for Aricia, by which Racine has deviated from the 
older mythological tradition, though not without the authority 
of Virgil. But we are hardly tied to all the circumstance 
of fable ; and the cold young huntsman loses nothing in the 
eyes of a modem reader by a virtuous attachment. This 
tragedy is said to be more open to verbal criticism than the 
Iphig^ie ; but in poetical beauty I do not know that Racine 
has ever surpassed it. The description of the death of Hip- 
polytus is, perhaps, his masterpiece. It is true, that, according 
to the practice of our own stage, long descriptions, especially 
in elaborate language, are out of use ; but it is not, at least, 
for the advocates of Euripides to blame them. 

14. The Phedre was represented in 1677 ; and, after this, 
its illustrious author seemed to renounce the stage. 

His increasing attachment to the Jansenists made it *^"* 
almost impossible, with any consistency, to promote an amuse- 
ment which they anathematized. But he was induced, after 
many years, in 1689, by Madame de Maintenon, to write 
Esther for the purpose of representation by the young ladies 
whose education she protected at St. Cyr. Esther, though 
very much praised for beauty of language, is admitted to pos- 
sess little merit as a drama. Much, indeed, could not be 
expected in the circumstances. It was acted at St. Cyr: 
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Louis applauded, and it is said that the Prince de Cond6 
wept. The greatest praise of Esther is, that it encouraged its 
author to write Athalie. Once more restored to 
^*'**^*' dramatic conceptions, his genius revived fix)m sleep 
with no loss of the vigor of yesterday. He was even more in 
Athalie than in Iphigenie and Britannicus. This great 
work, published in 1691, with a royal prohibition to represent 
it on any theatre, stands, by general consent, at the head of all 
the tragedies of Racine, for the grandeur, simplicity, and 
interest of the fable ; for dramatic terror ; for theatrical effect ; 
for clear and judicious management; for bold and forcible, 
rather than subtle, delineation of character ; for sublime senti- 
ment and imagery. It equals, if it does not, as I should 
incline to think, surpass, all the rest in the perfection of style ; 
and is far more free from every defect, especially from feeble 
politeness and gallantry, which of course the subject could not 
admit. It has been said that he himself gave the preference 
to Phedre; but it is more extraordinary that not only his 
enemies, of whom there were many, but the public itself, was 
for some years incapable of discovering the merit of Athalie. 
Boileau declared it to be a masterpiece ; and one can only be 
astonished that any could have thought differently from Boi- 
leau. It doubtless gained much in general esteem when it 
came to be represented by good actors ; for no tragedy in the 
French language is more peculiarly fitted for the stage. 

15. The chorus, which he had previously introduced in 
Esther, was a very bold innovation (for the revival of what 
is forgotten must always be classed as innovation) ; and it re- 
quired all the skill of Racine to prevent its appearing in our 
eyes an impertinent excrescence. But though we do not, 
perhaps, wholly reconcile ourselves to some of the songs, 
which too much suggest, by association, the Italian opera, the 
chorus of Athalie enhances the interest as well as the splendor 
of the tragedy. It was, indeed, more full of action and scenic 
pomp than any he had written, and probably than any 
other which up to that time had been represented in France. 
The part of Athalie predominates, but not so as to eclipse the 
rest The high-priest Joad is drawn with a stem zeal, admi- 
rably dramatic, and without which the idolatrous queen would 
have trampled down all before her during the conduct of the 
fable, whatever justice might have ensued at the last We 
feel this want of an adequate resistance to triumphant crime 
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in the Rodogune of Comeille. No character appears super- 
fluous or feeble : while the plot has all the simplicitj of the 
Greek stage, it has all the movement and continual excitation 
of the modem. 

16. The female characters of Racine are of the greatest 
beauty : they have the ideal grace and harmony of Racine'ii 
ancient sculpture, and bear somewhat of the same female 
analogy to those of Shakspeare which that art does *^***"*'*®^ 
to painting. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigenia, we may add 
Junia, have a dignity and &ultlessness neither unnatural nor 
insipid, because they are only the ennobling and purifying of 
human passions. They are the forms of possible excellence, 
not from individual models, nor likely, perhaps, to delight 
every reader, for the same reason that more eyes are pleased by 
Titian than by RaiTaelle. But it is a very narrow criticism 
which excludes either school from our admiration, which dis- 
parages Racine out of idolatry of Shakspeare. The latter, it 
is unnecessary for me to say, stands out of reach of all com- 
petition. But it is not on this accoimt that we are to give up 
an author so admirable as Racine. 

17. The chief faults of Racine may partly be ascribed to 
the influence of national taste, though we must con- uadnecom- 
fess that Comeille has better avoided them. Though imuwi with 
love, with the former, is always tragic and connected ^*'™**"*- 
with the heroic passions, never appearing singly, as in several 
of our own dramatists, yet it is sometimes unsuitable to the 
character, and still more frequently feeble and courtier-like in 
the expression. In this he complied too much with the times; 
but we must believe that he did not entirely feel that he was 
wrong. Comeille had, even while Racine was in his glory, 
a strenuous band of supporters. Fontenelle, writing in the 
next century, declares that time has established a decision in 
wliich most seem to concur, that the first place is due to the 
elder poet, the second to the younger ; every one making 
the interval between them a little greater or less according to 
his taste. But Voltaire, La Harpe, and in general, I appre- 
hend, the later French critics, have given tibe preference to 
Racine. I presume to join my suffrage to theirs. Racine 
appears to me the superior tragedian ; and I must add, that I 
think him next to Shakspeare among all the modems. The 
comparison with Euripides is so natural that it can hardly be 
avoided. Certainly no tragedy of the Greek poet is so skil- 
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fill or so perfect as Athalie or Britannicus. The tedious 
scenes during which the action is stagnant, the impertinences 
of useless, often perverse morality, the extinction, by bad 
management, of the sjmpfTthj that had been raised in the 
earlier part of a play, the foolish alternation of repartees in a 
series of single lines, will never be found in Racine. But, 
when we look only at the highest excellences of Euripides, 
there is, perhaps, a depth of pathos and an intensity of dra- 
matic effect which Racine himself has not attained. The 
difference between the energy and sweetness of the two 
languages is so important in the comparison, that I shall 
give even this preference with some hesitation. 

18. The style of Racine is exquisite. Perhaps he is second 
Beauty of Only to Virgil among all poets. But I will give the 
w« »tyie. praise of this in the words of a native critic : " His 
expression is always so happy and so natural, that it seems as 
if no other could have been found ; and every word is placed 
in such a manner, that we cannot fancy any other place to 
have suited it as well. The structure of his style is such that 
nothing could be displaced, nothing added, nothing retrenched: 
it is one unalterable whole. Even his incorrectnesses are 
often but sacrifices required by good taste ; nor would any 
thing be more difficult than to write over again a line of 
Racine. No one has enriched the language with a greater 
number of turns of phrase ; no one is bold with more felicity 
and discretion, or figurative with more grace and propriety ; 
no one has handled with more command an idiom often rebel- 
lious, or with more skill an instrument always difficult; no 
one has better understood that delicacy of style which must 
not be mistaken for feebleness, and is, in fact, but that air of 
ease which conceals from the reader the labor of the work and 
the artifices of the composition ; or better managed the variety 
of cadences, the resources of rhythm, the association and de- 
duction of ideas. In short, if we consider that his perfection 
in these respects may be opposed to that of Virgil, and that he 
spoke a language less flexible, less poetical, and less harmoni- 
ous, we shall readily believe that Racine is, of all mankind, 
the one to whom nature has given the greatest talent for 
versification."* 

19. Thomas, the younger and far inferior brother of Pierre 
Comeille, was yet by the fertility of his pen, by the success 

^ Ia QBzpe, Hoge de Badne, aa quoted byhliuMlf in Ooun de litMratore, toI. vI. 
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of some of his tragedies, and by a certain reputation which 
two of them have acquired, the next name, but at •Thomas 
a vast interval, to Racine. Voltaire says he would Comeiiie : 
have enjoyed a great reputation but for that of his 
brother ; one of those pointed sayings which seem to convey 
something, but are really devoid of meaning. Thomas Cor- 
neille is never compared with his brother ; and probably his 
brother has been rather serviceable to his name with posterity 
than otherwise. He wrote with more purity, according to 
the French critics ; and it must be owned, that, in his Ariane, 
he has given to love a tone more passionate and natural than 
the manly scenes of the older tragedian ever present. This 
is esteemed his best work ; but it depends wholly on the prin- 
cipal character, whose tenderness and injuries excite our 
sympathy, and from whose lips many lines of great beauty 
flow. It may be compared with the Berenice of Racine, 
represented but a short time before : there is enough of re- 
semblance in the fables to provoke comparison. That of 
Thomas Comeiiie is more tragic, less destitute of theatrica 
movement, and consequently better chosen ; but such relative 
praise is of little value, where none can be given, in this 
respect, to the object of comparison. We feel that the prose 
romance is the proper sphere for the display of an affection, 
neither untrue to nature, nor unworthy to move the heart, 
but wanting the majesty of the tragic muse. An effeminacy 
uncongenial to tragedy belongs to this play ; and the termi- 
nation, where the heroine faints away instead of dying, is 
somewhat insipid. The only other tragedy of the younger 
Corneille that can be mentioned is the Earl of Essex. In 
this he has taken greater liberties with history than his critics 
approve ; and, though love does not so much predominate as in 
Ariane, it seems to engross, in a style rather too romantic, 
both the hero and his sovereign. 

20. Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, deserves to be put 
on a level with the Manlius of La Fosse, to which BfanUiuof 
La Harpe accords the preference above ail of the i*J^o«- 
seventeenth century after those of Comeiiie and Racine. It 
is just to observe, what is not denied, that the author has 
borrowed the greater part of his story from the Venice Pre- 
served of Otway. The French critics maintain that he has 
far excelled hb original. It is possible that we might hesi- 
tate to own this general superiority ; but several blemishes 
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have been removed, and the conduct is perhaps more noble^ 
or at least more fitted to the French stage. But, when we 
take from La Fosse what belongs to another, — characters 
strongly marked, sympathies powerfully contrasted, a develop- 
ment of the plot probable and interesting, — what will remain 
that is purely his own ? There will remain a vigorous tone 
of language, a considerable power of desciiption, and a skill 
in adapting, we may add with justice, in sometimes improving, 
what he found in a foreign language. We must pass over 
some other tragedies which have obtained less honor in their 
native land, — those of Duch6, Quinault, and Campistron. 

21. Moliere is perhaps, of all French writers, the one 

whom his country has most uniformly admired, and 
HoUire. »^ whom her critics are most unwilling to acknow- 
ledge &ults; though the observations of Schlegel on the 
defects of Moliere, and especially on his large debts to older 
comedy, are not altogether without foundation. Moliere 
began with L'Etourdi in 1653 ; and his pieces followed rapidly 
till his death in 1678. About one-half are in verse. I shall 
select a few, without regard to order of time ; and, first, one 
written in prose, — L'Avare. 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage the wretchedness 

of avarice, the punishment of a selfish love of gold, not 
only in the life of pain it has cost to acquire it, but 
in the terrors that it brings ; in the disordered state of mind, 
which is haunted, as by some mysterious guilt, by the con- 
sciousness of secret wealth. The character of Euclio in the 
Aulularia is dramatic, and, as far as we know, original: 
the moral effect requii*es, perhaps, some touches beyond absolute 
probability ; but it must be confessed that a few passages are 
over-charged. Moliere borrowed L'Avare from this comedy; 
and I am not at present aware, that the subject, though so 
well adapted for the stage, had been chosen by any interme- 
diate dramatist He is indebted not merely for the scheme 
of his play, but for many strokes of humor, to Plautus. But 
this takes off little from the merit of this excellent comedy. 
The plot is expanded without incongruous or improbable cir- 
cumstances ; new characters are well combined with that of 
Harpagon, and his ovm is at once more diverting and less 
extravagant than that of Euclio. The penuriousness of the 
latter, though by no means without example, leaves no room 
for any other object than the concealed treasure, in which his 
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thoughts are concentred. But Moliere had conceived a more 
complicated action. Harpagon does not absolutely starve the 
rats ; he possesses horses, though he feeds them ill ; he has ser- 
vants, though he grudges them clothes ; he even contemplates 
a marriage-supper at his own expense, though he intends to 
\iave a bad one. He has evidently been compelled to make 
wme sacrifices to the usages of mankind, and is at once a 
Qore common and a more theatrical character than Euclio. 
Ln other respects they are much alike: their avarice has 
reached that point where it is without pride ; the dread of 
losing their wealth has overpowered the desire of being 
thought to possess it ; and though this is a more natural inci- 
dent in the manners of Greece than in those of France, yet 
the concealment of treasure, even in the time of Moliere, was 
sufficiently frequent for di*amatic probability. A general tone 
of selfishness, the usual source and necessary consequence of 
avarice, conspires with the latter quality to render Harpagon 
odious ; and there wants but a little more poetical justice 
in the conclusion, which leaves the casket in his possession. 

23. Hurd has censured Moliere without much justice. 
" For the picture of the avaricious man, Flautus and Moliere 
have presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing drauglit of the 
passion of avarice." It may be answered to this, that Harpa- 
gon's character is, as has been said above, not so mere a 
delineation of the passion as that of Euclio. But, as a more 
general vindication of Moliere, it should be kept in mind, that 
every exhibition of a predominant passion within the compass 
of the five acts of a play must be colored beyond the truth of 
nature, or it will not have time to produce its eff*ect. This is 
one great advantage that romance possesses over the drama. 

24. L'Ecole des Femmes is among the most diverting 
comedies of Moliere. Yet it has in a remarkable L'Bcoie des 
degree what seems inartificial to our own taste, and yemm«. 
contravenes a good general precept of Horace: the action 
passes almost wholly in recital. But this is so well connected 
with the development of the plot and characters, and produces 
such amusing scenes, that no spectator, at least on the French 
theatre, would be sensible of any languor. Arnolphe is an 
excellent modification of the type which Moliere loved to - 
reproduce, — the selfish and morose cynic, whose pretended 
hatred of the vices of the world springs fi-om an absorbing 
regard to his own gratification. He has made him as malig- 

v(»u IV. 17 
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nant as censorious ; he delights in tales of scandal ; he is 
pleased that Horace should be successful in gallantry, because 
it degrades others. The half-witted and ill-bred child, of 
whom he becomes the dupe, as weU as the two idiot servants, 
are delineated with equal vivacity. In this comedy we find 
the spirited versification, frill of grace and humor, in which no 
one has rivalled Molidre, and which has never been attempted 
on the English stage. It was probably its merit which raised 
a host of petty detractors, on whom the author revenged him- 
self in his admirable piece of satire. La Critique de I'Ecole 
des Femmes. The affected pedantry of the Hotel Rambou- 
iUet seems to be ridiculed in this retaliation: nothing, in 
fact, could be more unlike than the style of Moliere to their 
own. 

25. He gave another proof of contempt for the false taste 
Le MiBan- of somc Parisian circles, in the Misanthrope ; though 
thrope. the criticism of Alceste on the wretched sonnet 
forms but a subordinate portion of that famous comedy. It is 
generally placed next to Tartuffe among the works of Moliere. 
Alceste is again the cynic, but more honorable and less openly 
selfish, and with more of a real disdain of vice in his misan- 
thropy. Rousseau, upon this account, and many others after 
him, have treated the play as a vindication of insincerity 
against truth, and as making virtue itself ridiculous on the 
stage. This charge, however, seems uncandid: neither the 
rudeness of Alceste, nor the misanthropy from which it 
springs, are to be called virtues ; and we may observe that he 
displays no positively good quality beyond sincerity, unless his 
ungrounded and improbable love for a coquette is to pass for 
such. It is true that the politeness of Philinthe, with whom 
the Misanthrope is contrasted, borders a little too closely upon 
flattery : but no oblique end is in his view ; he flatters to give 
pleasure ; and, if we do not much esteem his character, we are 
not solicitous for his punishment. The dialogue of the Misan- 
thrope is uniformly of the highest style ; the female, and 
indeed all the characters, are excellently conceived and sus- 
tained : if this comedy fails of any thing at present, it is 
tlirough the difference of manners, and perhaps, in represen- 
tation, through the want of animated action on the stage. 

26. In Les Femmes Savantes, there is a more evident 
personality in the characters, and a more malicious exposure 
of absurdity, than in the Misanthrope ; but the ridicule, fall- 
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ing on a less numerous dass, is not so well calculated to be 
appreciated bj posterity. It is, however, both in Les Vommw 
reading and representation, a more amusing comedy : ^^^**"- 
in no one instance has Moliere delineated such variety of 
manners, or displayed so much of his inimitable gayety, and 
power of fascinating the audience with very little plot, by the 
mere exhibition of human foUies. The satire falls deservedly 
on pretenders to taste and literature, for whom Moliere 
always testifies a bitterness of scorn in which we perceive 
some resentment of their criticisms. The shorter piece, 
entitled Les Precieuses Ridicules, is another shaft directed 
at the literary ladies of Paris. They had provoked a danger- 
ous enemy; but the good taste of the next age might be 
ascribed in great measure to his unmercifiil exposure of affec- 
tation and pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, so late as the age of Moliere, for the 
dramatist to find any untrodden field in the follies ,^^^^j^ 
and vices of mankind. But one had been reserved 

for him in Tartuffe, — religious hypocrisy. We should have 
expected the original draft of such a character on the English 
stage ; nor had our old writers been forgetful of their invete- 
rate enemies, the Puritans, who gave such full scope for their 
satire. But, choosing rather the easy path of ridicule, they fell 
upon the starch dresses and quaint language of the fanatical 
party ; and, where they exhibited these in conjunction with 
hypocrisy, made the latter more ludicrous than hateful. The 
Luke of Massinger is deeply and villanously dissembling, but 
does not wear so conspicuous a garb of religious sanctity as 
Tartuffe. The comedy of Moliere is not only original in this 
character, but is a new creation in dramatic poetry. It has 
been doubted by some critics, whether the depth of guilt that 
it exhibits, the serious hatred that it inspires, are not beyond 
the strict province of comedy. But this seems rather a 
technical cavil. If subjects such as the Tartuffe are not 
fit for comedy, they are at least fit for dramatic representa- 
tion ; and some new phrase must be invented to describe their 
dass. 

28. A different kind of objection is still sometimes made 
to this play, that it brings religion itself into suspicion. And 
this would no doubt have been the case, if the contemporaries 
of Moliere in £ngland had dealt with the subject But the 
boundaries between the reality and its false appearances are 
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so well guarded in this comedy, that no reasonable ground of 
exception can be thought to remain. No better advice can 
be given to those who take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to 
read it again. For there may be good reason to suspect that 
they are themselves among those for whose benefit it was 
intended : the Tartuffes, happily, may be comparatively few ; 
but, while the Orgons and Pemelles are numerous, they will 
not want their harvest. Moliere did not invent the proto- 
types of his hypocrite : they were abundant at Paris in his 
time. 

29. The interest of this play continually increases ; and the 
fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of events, not so 
usual on the French stage as our own. Tartufie himself is a 
masterpiece of skill. Perhaps in the cavils of La Bruyere 
there may be some justice ; but the essayist has forgotten 
that no character can be rendered entirely eflective to an 
audience without a little exaggeration of its attributes. No- 
thing can be more happily conceived than the credulity of the 
honest Orgon, and his more doting mother : it is that which 
we sometimes witness, incurable except by the evidence of the 
senses, and fighting every inch of ground against that. In 
such a subject, there was not much opportunity for the comic 
talent of Moliere ; yet, in some well-known passages, he has 
enlivened it as far as was possible. The TartuiFe will gene- 
rally be esteemed the greatest effort of this author's genius : 
the Misanthrope, the Fenmies Savantes, and the Ecole des 
Femmes, will follow in various order, according to our tastes. 
These are by far the best of his comedies in verse. Among 
those in prose, we may give the first place to L'Avare, and 
the next either to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or to George 
Dandin. 

30. These two plays have the same objects of moral satire : 
Bourgeoto on One hand, the absurd vanity of plebeians in seek- 
h^mo ^^ *^® alliance or acquaintance of the nobility ; on 
George' the Other, the pride and meanness of the nobility 
^**""°* themselves. They are both abundantly diverting; 
but the sallies of humor arc, I think, more frequent in the 
first three acts of the former. The last two acts are improba- 
ble and less amusing. The shorter pieces of Moliere border 
very much upon farce : he permits himself more vulgarity of 
character, more grossness in language and incident ; but his 
farces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 
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31. The French have claimed for Moliere, and few perhaps 
have disputed the pretension, a superiority over all character 
earlier and later writers of comedy. He certainly ofMoUii©. 
leaves Plautus, the original model of the school to which he 
belonged, at a vast distance. The grace and gentlemanly ele- 
gance of Terence he has not equalled ; but in the more ap- 
propriate merits of comedy, just and forcible delineation of 
character, skilful contrivance of circumstances, and humorous 
dialogue, we must award him the prize. The Italian and 
Spanish dramatists are quite unworthy to be named in com- 
parison ; and if the French theatre has in later times, as is 
certainly the case, produced some excellent comedies, we 
have, I believe, no reason to contradict the suffrage of the 
nation itself, that they owe almost as much to what they have 
caught from this great model as to the natuiul genius of their 
authors. But it is not for us to abandon the rights of Shak- 
speare. In all things most essential to comedy, we cannot 
acknowledge his inferiority to Moliere. He had far more 
invention of characters, with an equal vivacity and force in 
their delineation. His humor was at least as abundant and 
natural, his wit incomparably more brilliant ; in fact, Moliere 
hardly exhibits this quality at all.^ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, almost the only pure comedy of Shakspeare, is 
surely not disa4vantageously compared with Greorge Dandin 
or Le Bourgeois Gkntilhomme, or even with L*Ecole des 
Femmes. For the Tartuffe or the IViisanthrope it is vain to 
seek a proper counterpart in Shakspeare : they belong to a 
different state of manners. But the powers of Moliere are 
directed with greater skiU to their object : none of his energy 
is wasted; the spectator is not interrupted by the serious 
scenes of tragi-comedy, nor his attention drawn aside by poeti- 
cal episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly say, that he had 
the greater genius ; but perhaps of Moliere, that he has writ- 
ten the best comedies. We cannot at least put any third 
dramatist in competition with him. Fletcher and Jonson, 
Wycherley and Congreve, Farquhar and Sheridan, with great 
excellences of their own, fall short of his merit as well as of 
his fame. Yet, in humorous conception, our admirable play, 
the Provoked Husband, the best parts of which are due to 

1 [A French critic upon the first edition that I should deny the latter qoalitj to 
of this work has supposed wit to be the Moliire, especially after the euIoglaB I 
tame as cjprit, and is Jnstly aatonidied hare been passing on him. — 1S£2.] 
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Vanbrugh, seems to be equal to any thing be bas left. His 
spirited and easy versiiication stands, of course, untouched by 
any £nglish rivalry: we may have been wise in rejecting 
verse from our stage ; but we have certainly given the French 
a right to claim all the honor that belongs to it. 

32. Racine once only attempted comedy. His wit was 
Lm Plat- quick and sarcastic ; and in epigram he did not spare 
deun of his enemies. In his Plaideurs there is more ' of 
*'~^** humor and stage-effect than of wit. The ridicule 
falls happily on the pedantry of lawyers and the folly of 
suitors ; but the technical language is lost in great measure 
upon the audience. This comedy, if it be not rather a farce, 
is taken from The Wasps of Aristophanes ; and that Rabelais 
of antiquity supplied an extravagance very improbably intix)- 
duced into the third act of Les Plaideurs, the trial of the dog. 
Far from improving the humor, which had been amusingly 
kept up during the first two acts, this degenerates into absur- 
dity. 

33. Regnard is always placed next to Moliere among the 
Regnani: comic writers of France in this, and perhaps in any 
Le Joueur. ^g^^ ^j^g plays, indeed, which entitle him to such a 
rank, are but few. Of these the best is acknowledged to be 
Le Joueur. Regnard, taught by his own experience, has 
here admirably delineated the character of an inveterate 
gamester : without parade of morality, few comedies are more 
usefully moral. We have not the struggling virtues of a 
Charles Surface, which the dramatist may feign that he may 
reward at the fifth act : Regnard has better painted the self- 
ish, ungrateful being, who, though not incapable of love, pawns 
his mistress's picture, the instant after she has given it to him, 
that he may return to the dice-box. Her just abandonment, 
and his own disgrace, terminate the comedy with a moral 
dignity which the stage does not always maintain, and which, 
in the first acts, the spectator does not expect The other 
characters seem to me various, spirited, and humorous : the 
valet of Valere the gamester is one of the best of that numer- 
ous class, to whom comedy has owed so much ; but the pre- 
tended marquis, though diverting, talks too much like a genu- 
ine coxcomb of the world. Moliere did this better in Lea 
Precieuses Ridicules. Regnard is in this play full of those 
gay sallies which cannot be read without laughter ; the inci- 
dents follow rapidly ; there is more movement than in some 
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of the best of Molidre's comedies, and the speeches are not so 
prolix. 

34. Next to Le Joueur among Begnard's comedies, it has 
been usual to place Le L6gataire, not bj anj means hia oUw 
inferior to the first in humor and vivacity, but with i*^y"- 
less force of character, and more of the common tricks of the 
stage. The moral, instead of being excellent, is of the worst 
kind; being the success and dramatic reward of a gross 
fraud, — the forgery of a will by the hero of the piece and his 
servant This servant is, however, a very comical rogue ; 
and we should not, perhaps, wish to see him sent to the 
galleys. A similar censure might be passed on the comedy 
of Regnard which stands third in reputation, — Les Me- 
nechmes. The subject, as explained by the title, is old, — 
twin-brothers, whose undistinguishable features are the source 
of endless confusion ; but, what neither Plautus nor Shak- 
speare have thought of, one avails himself of the likeness to 
receive a large sum of money due to the other, and is thought 
very generous at the close of the play when he restores a 
moiety. Of the plays founded on this diverting exaggeration, 
Regnard*s is, perhaps, the best : he has more variety of inci- 
dent than Plautus; and by leaving out the second pair 
of twins, the Dromio servants, who render the Comedy of 
Errors almost too inextricably confused for the spectator or 
reader, as well as by making one of the brothers aware of the 
mistake, and a party in the deception, he has given an unity 
of plot instead of a series of incoherent blunders. 

35. Tlie Mere Coquette of Quinault appears a comedy of 
great merit. Without the fine traits of nature which Quinauit; 
we find in those of Moliere, without the sallies of Bo^«»«i*- 
humor which enliven those of Regnard, with a versification 
perhaps not very forcible, it pleases us by a &ble at once 
novel, as far as I know, and natural, by the interesting cha- 
racters of the lovers, by the decency and tone of good company, 
which are never lost in the manners, the incidents, or the 
language. Boursault, whose tragedies are little esteemed, 
displayed some originality in Le Mercure Galant. The idea 
is one which has not unfrequently been imitated on the Eng- 
lish as well as French stage ; but it is rather adapted to the 
shorter drama than to a regular comedy of five acts. The 
Mercure Galant was a famous magazine of light periodical 
amusement, such as was then new in France, which had a 
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great sale, and is described in a few lines by one of the cha- 
racters in this piece.^ Boursault places his hero, by the edi- 
tor's consent, as a temporary substitute in the office of this 
publication ; and brings, in a series of detached scenes, a vari- 
ety of applicants for his notice. A comedy of this kind is like 
a compound animal : a few chief characters must give unity 
to the whole; but the effect is produced by the successive 
personages who pass over the stage, display their humor in a 
single scene, and disappear. Boursault has been in some 
instances successful ; but such pieces generally owe too much 
to temporary sources of amusement 

36. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds the same rank 
jj^j^^^ relatively to Moliere in farce that Regnard does in 

the higher comedy. He came a little after the for- 
mer, and when the prejudice that had been created against 
comedies in prose by the great success of the other kind had 
begun to subside. The Chevalier k la Mode is the only play 
of Dancourt that I know : it is much above farce ; and, if 
length be a distinctive criterion, it exceeds most comedies. 
This would be very slight praise, if we could not add, that the 
reader does not find it one page too long ; that the ridicule is 
poignant and happy, the incidents well contrived, the comic 
situations amusing, the characters clearly marked. La Harpe, 
who ti-eats Dancourt with a sort of contempt, does not so 
much as mention this play. It is a satire on the pretensions 
of a class then rising, the rich financiers, which long supplied 
materials, through dramatic caricature, to public malignity, 
and the envy of a less opulent aristocracy. 

37. The life of Brueys is rather singular. Bom of a noble 
jj^^ Huguenot family, he was early devoted to Protes- 
tant theology, and even presumed to enter the lists 

against Bossuet. But that champion of the faith was like 
one of those knights in romance who first unhorse their rash 
antagonists, and then make them work as slaves. Brueys 
was soon converted, and betook himself to write against his 
former errors. He afterwards became an ecclesiastic Thus 
far, there is nothing much out of the common course in his 

^ " Le Mercare est ane bonne chose ; Jamais liTre k mon gr6 ne fkit plus ntoes- 
On y troure de tout, fiible, histoiie, vera, saire." Act i. scene 2. 

prose, The Mereure Oalant was established in 

8i6ges, combats, procte, mort, nuuriage, 1672 by one Visd : it was intended to fill 

ainour, the same place as a critical record of polite 

NouYolle^ de province, et nouyelles de literature which the Journal des S^avana 

oour — did in learning and science 
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history. But, grown weary of living alone, and having some 
natural turn to comedy, he began, rather late, to write for the 
stage, with the assistance, or perhaps only under the name, of 
a certain Palaprat. The plays of Brueys had some success : 
but he was not in a position to delineate recent manners ; and 
in the only comedy with which I am acquainted, Le Muet, he 
has borrowed the leading part of his story from Terence. 
The language seems deficient in vivacity, which, when there 
is no great naturalness or originality of character, cannot be 
dispeTised with. 

38. The French opera, after some ineffectual attempts by 
Mazarin to naturalize an Italian company, was sue- opena of 
cessfuUy established by Lulli in 1672. It is the Q«i°»"i*- 
prerogative of music in the melodrame to render poetry its 
dependent ally ; but the airs of Lulli have been forgotten, and 
the verses of his coadjutor Quinault remain. He is not only 
the earliest, but, by general consent, the unrivalled, poet of 
French music. Boileau, indeed, treated him with undeserved 
scorn, but probably through dislike of the tone he was obliged 
to preserve, which in the eyes of so stem a judge, and one so 
insensible to love, appeared languid and effeminate. Quinault, 
nevertheless, was not incapable of vigorous and impressive 
poetry ; a lyric grandeur distinguishes some of his songs ; he 
seems to possess great felicity of adorning every subject with 
appropriate imagery and sentiment; his versification has a 
smoothness, and charm of melody, which has made some say 
that the lines were already music before they came to the 
composer's hands ; his fables, whether taken from mythology 
or modem romance, display invention and skill. Voltaire, 
La Harpe, Schlegel, and the author of the Life of Quinault 
in the Biographie Universelle, but, most of all, the testimony 
of the public, have compensated for the severity of Boileau. 
The Armide is Quinault's latest and also his finest opera. 



Sect. II. — On the English Drama. 

state of the Stage after the Restoration — Tragedlee of Dryden, Otwaj, Southern — 
Comedies of Congreve and others. 

39. The troubles of twenty years, and, much more, the 
fanatical antipathy to stage-plays which the predominant party 
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affected, silenced the muse of the buskin, and broke the con- 
ReTiTai of ti^iJity of those works of the elder dramatists, which 
the EngUah had given a tone to public sentiment as to the drama 
**»«•*»«• fpQnj ii^Q middle of Elizabeth's reign. Davenant 
had, by a sort of connivance, opened a small house for the 
representation of plays, though not avowedly so called, near 
the Charter House, in 1656. He obtained a patent after the 
Restoration. By this time another generation had arisen, and 
the scale of taste was to be adjusted anew. The fondness 
for the theatre revived with increased avidity : more splendid 
decoration ; actors probably, especially Betterton, of greater 
powei-s ; and, above all, the attraction of female performers, 
who had never been admitted on the older stage, — conspired 
with the keen appetite that long restraint produced, and with 
the general gayety, or rather dissoluteness, of manners. Yet 
the multitude of places for such amusement was not as great 
as under the firat Stuarts. Two houses only were opened 
under royal patents, granting them an exclusive privilege : 
one by what was called the King's Company, in Drury Lane ; 
another by the Duke of York's Company, in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Betterton, who was called the English Roscius, till 
Garrick claimed that title, was sent to Paris by Charles II. , 
that, taking a view of the French stage, he might better judge 
of what would contribute to the improvement of our own. It 
has been said, and probably with truth, that he introduced 
movable scenes, instead of the fixed tapestry that had been 
hung across the stage; but this improvement he could not 
have borrowed from France. The king not only counte- 
nanced the theatre by his patronage, but by so much personal 
notice of the cliief actors, and so much interest in all the 
affairs of the theatre, as elevated their condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best friend of the great 
(jjj^g^^^ dramatists: his own genius demands theirs for its 
pubUo support and display ; and a fine performer would as 
****** soon waste the powers of his hand on feeble music, 
as a man like Betterton or Garrick represent what is insipid 
or in bad taste. We know that the former, and some of his 
contemporaries, were celebrated in the great pai'ts of our 
early stage, in those of Shakspeare and Fletcher. But the 
change of public taste is sometimes irresistible by those who, 
as, in Johnson's antithesis, they ** live to please, must please 
to live." Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained at its 
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proper level ; and, as the world is apt to demand novelty on 
the stage, the general tone of dramatic representation in this 
period, whatever credit it may have done to the performers, 
reflects little, in comparison with our golden age, upon those 
who wrote for them. 

41. It is observed by Scott, that the French theatre, which 
was now thought to be in perfection, guided the criti- ^^ ^^^^^ 
dsm of Charles's court, and afforded the pattern of 
those tragedies which continued in fashion for twenty years 
after the Restoration, and which were called rhyming or 
heroic plays. Though there is a general justice in this re- 
mark, I am not aware that the inflated tone of these plays is 
imitated from any French tragedy : certainly there was a 
nobler model in the best works of Comeille. But Scott is 
more right in deriving the unnatural and pedantic dialogue 
which prevailed through these performances from the roman- 
ces of Scudery and Calprenede. These were, about the era 
of the Restoration, almost as popular among our indolent 
gentry as in Finance ; and it was to be expected that a style 
would gain ground in tragedy, which is not so widely removed 
from what tragedy requires, but that an ordinary audience 
would fail to perceive the difference. There is but a narrow 
line between the sublime and the titmid : the man of business 
or of pleasure who frequents the theatre must have accus- 
tomed himself to make such large allowances, to put himself 
into a state of mind so totally different from his every-day 
habits, that a little extraordinary deviation from nature, far 
from shocking him, will rather show like a further advance 
towards excellence. Hotspur and Almanzor, Richard and 
Aurungzebe, seem to him cast in the same mould ; beings 
who can never occur in the common walks of life, but whom 
the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with the audience, 
acquired a right of feigning like his ghosts and witches. 

42. The first tragedies of Dryden were what was called 
heroic, and written in rhyme ; an innovation which, ^„g^ 
of course, must be ascribed to the influence of the tragedies of 
French theatre. They have occasionally much vigor ^^^' 
of sentiment and much beautiful poetry, with a versification 
sweet even to lusciousness. The Conquest of Grenada is, on 
account of its extravagance, the most celebrated of these 
plays ; but it is inferior to the Indian Emperor, from which it 
would be easy to select passages of perfect elegance. It is 
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singular, that, although the rhythm of dramatic verse is com- 
monly permitted to be the most lax of any, Dryden has in 
this play availed himself of none of his wonted privileges. 
He regularly closes the sense with the couplet, and falls into 
a smoothness of cadence, which, though exquisitely mellifluous^ 
is perhaps too uniform. In the Conquest of Grenada, the 
versification is rather more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been fond of this species of 
His later tragedy, on account of his own facility in rhyming, 
*»«»di««- and his habit of condensing his sense. Rhyme, in- 
deed, can only be rejected in our language from tlie tragic 
scene, because blank verse affords wider scope for the emo- 
tions it ought to excite ; but, for the tumid rhapsodies which 
the personages of his heroic plays utter, there can be no ex- 
cuse. He adhered to this tone, however, tiU the change in 
public taste, and especially the ridicule thrown on his own 
plays by the Rehearsal, drove him to adopt a very different, 
though not altogether faultless, style of tragedy. His princi- 
pal works of this latter class are, All for Love, in 1678 ; the 
Spanish Friar, commonly referred to 1682; and Don Sebas- 
tian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic fame of Dryden is 
built; while the rants of Almanzor and Maximin are never 
mentioned but in ridicule. The chief excellence of the first 
tragedy appears to consist in the beauty of the language, that 
of the second in the interest of the story, and that of the third 
in the highly finished character of Dorax. Dorax is the best 
of Dryden's tragic characters, and perhaps the only one in 
which he has applied his great knowledge of the human mind 
to actual delineation. It is higlily dramatic, because formed 
of those complex passions which may readily lead either 
to virtue or to vice, and which the poet can mans^e so as to 
surprise the spectator without transgressing consistency. The 
Zanga of Young, a part of some theatrical eff(Bct, has been 
Don SebaA- Compounded of this chai'acter, and of that of lago. 
tian. But j)qu Sebastian is as imperfect as all plays must 

be in which a single personage is thrown forward in too 
strong relief for the rest. The language is full of that rant 
which characterized Dryden's earlier tragedies, and to which 
a natural predilection seems, afler some interval, to have 
brought him back. Sebastian himself may seem to have been 
intended as a contrast to Muley Moloch ; but, if the author 
had any rule to distinguish the blustering of the hero from 
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that of the tyrant, he has not led the use of it in his reader's 
hands. The plot of this tragedy is ill conducted, especially in 
the fifth act Perhaps the delicacy of the present age may 
have heen too fastidious in excluding altogether from the 
drama this class of fables; because they may often excite 
great interest, give scope to impassioned poetry, and are admi- 
rably calculated for the ivayvupiatCy or discovery, which is so 
much dwelt upon by the critics : nor can the story of (Edipus, 
which has furnished one of the finest and most artful tragedies 
ever written, be well thought an improper subject even for 
representation. But they require, of all others, to be dexter- 
ously managed : they may make the main distress of a trage- 
dy, but not an episode in it Our feelings revolt at seeing, as 
in Don Sebastian, an incestuous passion brought forward 
as the make-weight of a plot, to eke out a fifth act, and to 
dispose of those characters whose fortune the main story has 
not quite wound up. 

44. The Spanish Friar has been praised for what Johnson 
calls the " happy coincidence and coalition of the two Spanish 
plots." It is difiicult to understand what can be ^*'- 
meant by a compliment which seems either ironical or igno- 
rant Nothing can be more remote from the truth. The 
artifice of combining two distinct stories on the stage is, we 
may suppose, either to interweave the incidents of one into 
those of the other, or, at least, so to connect some characters 
with each intrigue, as to make the spectator fancy them less 
distinct than they are. Thus, in the Merchant of Venice, the 
courtship of Bassanio and Portia is happily connected with 
the main plot of Antonio and Shylock by two circumstances : 
it is to set Bassanio forward in his suit that the fatal bond is 
first given ; and it is by Portia's address that its forfeiture 
is explained away. The same play affords an instance of 
another kind of underplot, that of Lorenzo and Jessica, which 
is more episodical, and might perhaps be removed without 
any material loss to the fable ; though even this serves to 
account for, we do not say to palliate, the vindictive exaspera- 
tion of the Jew. But to which of these do the comic scenes 
in the Spanish Friar bear most resemblance ? Certainly to 
the latter. They consist entirely of an intrigue which Loren- 
zo, a young officer, carries on with a rich usurer's wife ; but 
there is not, even by accident, any relation between his adven- 
tures and the love and murder which go forward in the 
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palace. The Spanish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is reck- 
oned the best performance of Dryden in that line. Father 
Dominic is very amusing, and has been copied very freely by 
succeeding dramatists, especially in the Duenna. But Dry- 
den has no great abundance of wit in this or any of his come- 
dies. His jests are practical, and he seems to have written 
more for the eye than the ear. It may be noted as a proof of 
this, that his stage-directions are unusually full. In point 
of diction, the Spanish Friar in its tragic scenes, and All for 
Love, are certainly the best plays of Dryden. They are the 
least infected with his gi*eat fault, bombast ; and should per- 
haps be read over and over by those who would learn the true 
tone of English tragedy. In dignity, in animation, in striking • 
images and figures, there are few or none that excel them : 
the power indeed of impressing sympathy, or commanding 
tears, was seldom placed by nature within the reach of Dry- 
den. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Venice Preserved, will 
^^^ generally be reckoned the best tragedies of this 

period. They have both a deep pathos, springing 
from the intense and unmerited distress of women ; both, espe- 
cially the latter, have a dramatic eloquence, rapid and flowing, 
with less of turgid extravagance than we find in Otway's con- 
temporaries, and sometimes with very graceful poetry. The 
story of the Orphan is domestic, and borrowed, as I believe, 
from some French novel, though I do not at present remem- 
ber where I have read it : it was once popular on the stage, 
and gave scope for good acting, but is unpleasing to the deli- 
cacy of our own age. Venice Preserved is more frequently 
represented than any tragedy after those of Shakspeare ; the 
plot is highly dramatic in conception and conduct : even what 
seems, when we read it, a defect, — the shifting of our wishes, 
or perhaps rather of our ill wishes, between two parties, the 
senate and the conspirators, who are redeemed by no virtue, — 
does not, as is shown by experience, interfere with the specta« 
tor's interest. Pierre, indeed, is one of those villains for whom 
it is easy to excite the sympathy of the half-principled and 
the inconsiderate. But the great attraction is in the charac- 
ter of Belvidera ; and, when that part is represented by such 
as we remember to have seen, no tragedy is honored by 
such a tribute, not of tears alone, but of more agony than 
many would seek to endure. The versification of Otway, like 
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that of most in tliis period, runs, almost to an excess, into the 
line of eleven syllables ; sometimes also into the sdrucciolo 
form, or twelve syllables with a dactylic close. These give a 
considerable animation to tragic verse. 

46. Southern's Fatal Discovery, latterly represented under 
the name of Isabella, is almost as familiar to the g^^^^j^^^ 
lovers of our theatre as Venice Preserved itself; 

and for the same reason, — that, whenever an actress of great 
tragic powers arises, the part of Isabella is as fitted to exhibit 
them as that of Belvidera. The choice and conduct of the 
story are, however. Southern's chief merits ; for there is little 
vigor in the language, though it is natural, and free from the 
usual faults of his age. A similar character may be given to 
his other tragedy, Oroonoko ; in which Southern deserves the 
praise of having, first of any English writer, denounced the 
traffic in slaves, and the cruelties of their West-Indian bond- 
age. The moral feeling is high in this tragedy, and it has 
sometimes been acted with a certain success ; but the execu- 
tion is not that of a superior dramatist. Of Lee j^ 
nothing need be said, but that he is, in spite of his 
proverbial extravagance, a man of poetical mind and some 
dramatic skill. But he has violated historic truth in Theodo- 
sius, without gaining much by invention. The Mourning 
Bride of CJongreve is written in prolix declamation, q^^ ^^ 
with no power over the passions. Johnson is well 
known to have praised a few lines in this tragedy as among 
the finest descriptions in the language ; while others, by a sort 
of contrariety, have spoken of them as worth nothing. Truth 
is in its usual middle path: many better passages may be 
found ; but they are well written and impressive.^ 

47. In the early English comedy, we find a large intermix- 
ture of obscenity in the lower characters, nor always comodiMof 
confined to them, with no infrequent scenes of licen- <^^J" 
tious incident and language. But these are invaria- * * *"' 
bly so brought forward as to manifest the dramatist's scorn of 
vice, and to excite no other sentiment in a spectator of even 
an ordinary degree of moral purity. In the plays that ap- 
peared after the Restoration, and that from the beginning, a 
different tone was assumed. Vice was in her full career on 
the stage, unchecked by reproof, unshamed by contrast, and, 
for the most part, unpunished by mortification at the close. 

1 MourniBg Bride, act ii. scene 3 ; Johnaon's Lilb of Oongrere. 
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Nor are these less coarse in expression, or less impudent in 
their delineation of low dehauchery, than those of the preced- 
ing period. It may be observed, on the contrary, that they 
rarely exhibit the manners of truly polished life, according to 
any notions we can frame of them ; and are, in this respect, 
much below those of Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley. It 
might not be easy, perhaps, to find a scene in any comedy of 
Charles II.'s reign where one character has the behavior of a 
gentleman, in the sense which we attach to the word. Yet 
the authors of these were themselves in the world, and some- 
times men of family and considerable station. The cause 
must be found in the state of society itself, debased as well as 
corrupted ; partly by the example of the court ; partly by the 
practice of living in taverns, which became much more invete- 
rate after the RBstoration than before. The contrast with the 
manners of Paris, as far as the stage is their mirror, does not 
tell to our advantage. These plays, as it may be expected, 
do not aim at the higher glories of comic writing : they dis- 
play no knowledge of nature, nor often rise to any other 
conception of character than is gained by a caricature of some 
known class, or perhaps of some remarkable individual. Nor 
do they in general deserve much credit as comedies of in- 
trigue: the plot is seldom invented with much care for its 
development ; and if scenes follow one another in a series of 
diverting incidents, if the entanglements are such as produce 
laughter, above all, if the personages keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, the purpose is sufficiently answered. It is 
in this that they often excel : some of them have considerable 
humor in the representation of character, though this may not 
be very original ; and a good deal of wit in their dialogue. 

48. Wycherley is remembered for two comedies, the Plain 
w cheri ^^l^f ^^^ ^he Country Wife ; the latter represented 
' with some change, in modem times, under the name 
of the Coimtry Girl. The former has been frequently said 
to be taken from the Misanthrope of Moliere ; but this, like 
many current assertions, seems to have little if any founda- 
tion. Manly, the Plain Dealer, is, like Alceste, a speaker 
of truth; but the idea is^at least one which it was easy to 
conceive without plagiarism, and there is not the slightest 
resemblance in any circumstance or scene of the two come- 
dies. We cannot say the same of the Country Wife ; it was 
evidently suggested by L'Ecole des Femmes : the character 
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of Amolplie has been copied ; but even here the whole con- 
duct of the piece of Wycherley is his own. It is more 
artificial than that of Moliere, wherein too much passes in 
description ; the part of Agnes is rendered still more poig- 
nant ; and, among the comedies of Charles's reign, I am not 
sure that it is surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the famous Afra Behn, 
have endeavored to make the stage as grossly immoral as 
their talents permitted ; but the two former, especially Shad- 
weU, are not destitute of humor. At the death of Charles, it 
had reached the lowest point: after the Revolution, 

it became not much more a school of virtue, but i^nraAer 
rather a better one of polished manners, than be- jjj^^^^ 
fore ; and certainly drew to its service some men 
of comic genius whose names are now not only very familiar 
to our ears, as the boasts of our theatre, but whose works 
have not all ceased to enliven its walls. 

50. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, written, as some have 
said, at twenty-one years of age, but in fact not quite ^ 

so soon, and represented in 1693, placed himself at °*~^ 
once in a rank which he has always retained. Though not, 
I think, the first, he is undeniably among the first names. 
The Old Bachelor was quickly followed by the Double 
Dealer, and that by Love for Love, in which he reached the 
summit of his reputation. The last of his four comedies, 
the Way of the World, is said to have been coldly received ; 
for which it is hard to assign any substantial cause, unless it 
be some want of sequence in the plot. The peculiar excel- 
lence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly sparkling from the 
lips of almost every character ; but on this account it is accom- 
panied by want of nature and simplicity. Nature, indeed, and 
simplicity do not belong as proper attributes to that comedy 
which, itself the creature of an artificial society, has for its 
proper business to exaggerate the affectation and hoUowness 
of the world. A critical code which should require the com- 
edy of polite life to be natural would make it intolerable. 
But there are limits of deviation from likeness, which even 
caricature must not transgress ; and the type of truth should 
always regulate the playful aberrations of an inventive pen- 
cil. The maimers of Congreve's comedies are not, to us at 
least, like those of reality : I am not sure that we have any 
cause to suppose that they much better represent the times 

VOL. IV. 18 
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in which thej appeared. His characters, with an exception or 
two, are heartless and vicious ; which, on being attacked by 
Collier, he justified, probably by an afterthought, on the 
authority of Aristotle's definition of comedy ; that it is ^^«y<wf 
ij>av^oTeptJv^ an imitation of what is the worse in human nature.^ 
But it must be acknowledged, that, more than any preceding 
writer among us, he kept up the tone of a gendeman ; his 
men of the world are profligate, but not coarse ; he rarely, 
like Shadwell, or even Dryden, caters for the populace of the 
theatre by such indecencies as they must understand; he 
gave, in fact, a tone of refinement to the public taste, which 
it never lost, and which, in its progression, has almost ban- 
ished his own comedies from the stage. 

51. Love for Love is generally reputed the best of these. 
LoTeibr Congreve has never any great success in the con- 
Loye. ception or management of his plot; but in this 
comedy there is least to censure: several of the characters 
are exceedingly humorous ; the incidents are numerous and 
not complex ; the wit is often admirable. Angelica and Miss 
Prue, Ben and Tattle, have been repeatedly imitated; but 
they have, I think, a considerable degree of dramatic origi- 
nality in themselves. Johnson has observed, that '< Ben the 
sailor is not reckoned over-natural, but he is very diverting.*' 
Possibly he may be quite as natural a portrait of a mere 
sailor as that to whidi we have become used in modem 
comedy. 

52. The Way of the World I should perhaps incline to place 
His other ucxt to this : the coquetry of Millamant, not without 
comedies, gome touchcs of dcUcacy and affection, the imperti- 
nent coxcombry of Petulant and Witwood, the mixture of 
wit and ridiculous vanity in Lady Wishfort, are amusing 
to the reader. Congreve has here made more use than, 
as far as I remember, had been common in England, of 
the all-important soubrette, on whom so much depends in 
Erench comedy. The manners of France happily enabled her 
dramatists to improve what they had borrowed with signal suc- 
cess from the ancient stage, — the witty and artful servant, 
faithful to his master while he deceives every one besides, — by 
adding this female attendant, not less versed in every artifice, 
nor less quick in repartee. Mincing and Foible, in this play 
of Congreve, are good specimens of the class ; but, spe^-kiug 

1 Ck>iigTeTe^8 Amendments of Mr. Collier^s fUse dtations. 
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-with, some hesitation, I do not think thej will be found, at 
least not so naturally drawn, in the comedies of Charles's 
time. Many would, perhaps not without cause, prefer the Old 
Bachelor, which abounds with wit, but seems rather deficient 
in originality of character and circumstance. The Double 
Dealer is entitled to the same praise of wit ; and some of the 
characters, though rather exaggerated, are amusing : but the 
plot is so entangled towards the conclusion, that I have found 
it difficult, even in reading, to comprehend it. 

53. Congreve is not superior to Farquhar and Vanbrugh, 
if we might compare the whole of their works. ftMuhar; 
Never has he equalled in vivacity, in originality of Vaninigh. 
contrivance, or in clear and rapid development of intrigue, 
the Beaux' Stratagem of the one, and much less the admira- 
ble delineation of the Wronghead family in the Provoked 
Husband of the other. But these were of the eighteenth 
century. Farquhar's Trip to the Jubilee, though once a popu- 
lar comedy, is not distinguished by more thim an easy flow 
of wit, and perhaps a little novelty in some of the characters : 
it is indeed written in much superior language to the plays 
anterior to the Revolution. But the Relapse and the Pro- 
voked Wife of Vanbrugh have attained a considerable reputa- 
tion. In the former, the character of Amanda is interesting, 
especially in the momentary wavering and quick recovery of 
her virtue. This is the first homage that the theatre had paid, 
since the Restoration, to female chastity ; and notwithstanding 
the vicious tone of the other characters, in which Vanbrugh 
has gone as great lengths as any of his contemporaries, we 
perceive the beginnings of a re-action in public spirit, which 
gradually reformed and elevated the moral standard of the 
stage.^ The Provoked Wife, though it cannot be said to 
give any proofs of this sort of improvement, has some merit 
as a comedy ; it is witty and animated, as Vanbrugh usually 
was ; the character of Sir John Brute may not have been too 
great a caricature of real manners, such as survived from 
the debased reign of Charles ; and the endeavor to expose the 
grossness of the older generation was itself an evidence, that 
a better polish had been given to social life. 



^ This purificatioii of JSngUeh comedy so along, in • conaidemble degree, with 

hu sometimes been attributed to ttie ef> Collier, his anfanadirenions conld have 

fects fit a fkmous essay by Collier on the produced little change. In point of &ct. 

immorality of the Bnglish stage. But if the subsequent improTement was but 

public opinion bad not been pxepaxed to slow, and far some years rather shown in 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

HISTORY OF POLITB LrTERATUBB IN PBOSB FROM 1660 TO 1700. 



Section I. 

Italy — High Reflnement of Freacli lAngaa^ — Fontenelle — St. Brreraond— S4- 
vigQ6_Bouhour8&nd Rapia— MiscellaoeouB Writers — English Style and Critlciinn 
— Dry den. 

1. If Italy could furnish no long list of conspicuous names 
ix)w state ^" ^^^^ department of literature to our last period, 
of literature she Is far moro deficient in the present. The Prose 
In Italy. Fiorentine of Dati, a collection of what seemed the 
best specimens of Italian eloquence in this century, served 
chiefly to prove its mediocrity ; nor has that editor, by his own 
panegyric on Louis XIV. or any other of his writings, been 
able to redeem its name.^ The sermons of Segneri have 
already been mentioned : the eulogies bestowed on them seem 
to be founded, in some measure, on the surrounding barrenness. 
The letters of Magalotti, and still more of Redi, themselves 
philosophers, and generally writing on philosophy, seem to do 
more credit than any thing else to this period.^ 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, has 
Crescim- made an honorable name by his exertions to purify 
^°*- the national taste, as well as by his diligence in pre- 
serving the memory of better ages than his own. His History 
of National Poetry is a laborious and useful work, to which I 
have sometimes been indebted. His treatise on the beauty of 
that poetry is only known to me through Salfi. It is written 
in dialogue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anxious to extir- 

aTolding coarse Indecencies than in mnch rled this farther ; and the BtsgeeAerwards 

elevation of sentiment. Steele^s Conscious grew more and more refined, till it became 

Lovers is the first comedy which can be languid and sentimental, 

called moral ; Gibber, in those parts of i Salfl, xiT. 26 ; Tiraboechi, xi. 412. 

the ProToked Husband that he wrote, car- > Salfl, xIt. 17 ; Comiani, Till. 7L 
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pate tbe school of the Marinists, without falling back alto- 
gether into that of Petrarch, he set up Costanzo as a model 
of poetry. Most of his precepts, Salfi observes, are very 
trivial at present; but, at the epoch of its appearance, his 
work was of great service towards the reform of Italian lite- 
rature.^ 

3. This period, the second part of the seventeenth century, 
comprehends the most considerable, and in every ^geof 
sense the most important and distinguished, portion of i^ufa xrv. 
what was once called the great age in France, — the *'*^'*°*^ 
reign of Louis XIV. In this period, the literature of France 
was adorned by its most brilliant writere; since, notwith- 
standing the genius and popularity of some who followed, we 
generally find a still higher place awarded by men of fine 
taste to Bossuet and Pascal than to Voltaire and Montesquieu. 
The language was written with a care that might have fet- 
tered the powers of ordinary men, but rendered those of such 
as we have mentioned more resplendent. The laws of taste 
and grammar, like those of nature, were held immutable: 
it was the province of human genius to deal with them, as it 
does with nature, by a skilful employment, not by a prepos- 
terous and ineffectual rebellion against their control. Purity 
and perspicuity, simplicity and ease, were conditions of good 
writing : it was never thought that an author, especially in 
prose, might transgress the recognized idiom of his mother- 
tongue, or invent words unknown to it, for the sake of effect 
or novelty ; or if, in some rare occurrence, so bold a course 
might be forgiven, these exceptions were but as miracles in 
religion, which would cease to strike us, or be no miracles at 
all, but for the regularity of the laws to which they bear 
witness even while they infringe them. We have not thought 
it necessary to defer the praise which some great French 
writers have deserved on the score of their language, for this 
chapter. Bossuet, Malebranche, Arnauld, and Pascal have 
already been commemorated ; and it is sufficient to point out 
two causes in perpetual operation during this period which 
ennobled, and preserved in purity, the literature of France : 
one, the salutary influence of the Academy ; the other, that 
emulation between the Jesuits and Jansenists for public es- 
teem, which was better displayed in their politer writings 
than in the abstruse and endless controversy of the hve pro- 

i Balfl, xlii. 4fiO 
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positions. A few remain to be mentioned ; and as the subject 
of this chapter, in order to avoid frequent sabdivisions, is 
miscellaneous, the reader must expect to find that we do not, 
in every instance, confine ourselves to what he may consider 
as polite letters. 

4. Fontenellc, by the variety of his talents, by their appli- 
Amteneiie : ^^^^ ^ ^^^ pursuits most congenial to the intellect- 
hiiohuM- ual character of his contemporaries, and by that 

extraordinary longevity whidi made those contem- 
poraries not less than three generations of mankind, may be 
reckoned the best representative of French literature. Bom 
in 1657, and dying within a few days of a complete century, in 
1757, he enjoyed the most protracted life of any among the 
modem learned ; and that a life in the full sunshine of Pari- 
sian literature, without care and without disease. In nothing 
was Fontenelle a great writer : his mental and moral disposi- 
tion resembled each other ; equable, without the capacity of 
performing, and hardly of conceiving, any thing truly elevat- 
ed, but not less exempt from the fruits of passion, from para- 
dox, unreasonableness, and prejudice. His best productions 
are, perhaps, the eulogies on the deceased members of the 
Academy of Sciences, which he pronounced during almost 
forty years ; but these nearly all belong to the eighteenth cen- 
tury : they are just and candiid, with sufficient, though not very 
profound, knowledge of the exact sciences, and a style pure 
and flowing, which his good sense had freed from some early 
affectation, and his cold temper as well as sound understand- 
ing restrained from extravagance. In his first works, we 
have symptoms of an infirmity belonging more frequently to 
age than to youth; but Fontenelle was never young in 
passion. He there affects the tone of somewhat pedlantic and 
frigid gallantry which seems to have survived the society of 
the Hotel Bambouillet who had countenanced it, and which 
borders too nearly on the language which Moliere and his 
disciples had well exposed in their coxcombs on the stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead, published in 1683, are 
HisDia- condenmed by some critics for their false taste and 
loguesof perpetual strain at something unexpected and para- 
theDead. ^Q^jcaL The leading idea is, of course, borrowed 
from Lucian ; but Fontenelle has aimed at greater poignancy 
by contrast: the ghosts in his dialogues are exactly those 
who had least in common with each other in life ; and the 
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general object is to bring, by some happj analogy which had 
not occurred to the reader, or by some ingenious defence of 
what he had been accustomed to despise, the prominences 
and depressions of historic characters to a leveL This is 
what is always well received in the kind of society for 
which Fontenelle wrote; but if much is mere sophistry in 
his dialogues, if the general tone is little above that of the 
world, there is also, what we often find in the wwld, some 
acuteness and novelty, and some things put in a light which it 
may be worth while not to neglect 

6. Fenelon, not many years afterwards, copied the scheme, 
though not the style, of Fontenelle in his own Dia- Those of 
logues of the Dead, written for the use of his pupil, *«°«i<»»- 
the Duke of Burgundy. Some of these dialogues are not 
truly of the dead : the characters speak as if on earth, and 
with earthly designs. They have certainly more solid sense 
and a more elevated morality than those of Fontenelle, to 
which La Harpe has preferred them. The noble zeal of 
Fenelon not to spare the vices of kings, in writing for the 
heir of one so imperious and so open to the censure of reflect- 
ing minds, shines throughout these dialogues ; but, designed 
as they were for a boy, they naturally appear in some places 
rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his famous dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, Les Mondes ; in which, if the ^^^^^^ 
conception is not wholly original, he has at least de- neiie's 
veloped it with so much spirit and vivacity, that it of wSws. 
would show as bad taste to censure his work, as to 
reckon it a model for imitation. It is one of those happy 
ideas which have been privileged monopolies of the first 
inventor ; and it will be found, accordingly, that all attempts 
to copy this whimsical union of gallantry with science have 
been insipid almost to a ridiculous degree. Fontenelle 
throws so much gayety and wit into his compliments to the 
lady whom he initiates into his theory, that we do not con- 
found them with the nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is herself 
so spirited, unaffected, and clever, that no philosopher could 
be ashamed of gallantry towards so deserving an object The 
fascinating paradox, as then it seemed, though our children 
are now taught to lisp it, that the moon, the planets, the fixed 
stars, are full of inhabitants, is presented with no more show 
of science than was indispensable, but with a varying liveli- 
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ness, that, if we may judge by the con8equences, has served to 
convince as well as amuse. The plurality of worlds had been 
suggested by Wilkins, and probably by some Cartesians in 
France; but it was first rendered a popular tenet by this 
agreeable little book of Fontenellc, which had a great circula- 
tion in Europe. The ingenuity with which he obviates the 
difficulties that he is compelled to acknowledge, is worthy of 
praise; and a good deal of the popular truths of physical 
astronomy is found in these dialogues. 

8. The History of Oracles, which Fontenelle published m 
lis History 1687, is wortliy of observation as a sign of the 
f OxMieB. ^jijujjgg iiyg^i ^ras working in literature. In the pro- 
vinces of erudition and of polite letters, long so independent, 
perhaps even so hostile, some tendency towards a coalition 
began to appear. The men of the world especially, after 
they had acquired a free temper of thinking in religion, and 
become accustomed to tsdk al)out philosophy, desired to know 
something of the questions which the learned disputed ; but 
they demanded this knowledge by a short and easy road, witli 
no great sacrifice of their leisure or attention. Fontenelle, in 
the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues on the Plurality of 
Worlds, prepared a repast for their taste. A learned Dutch 
physician, Van Dale, in a dull work, had taken up the subject 
of the ancient oracles, and explained them by human impos- 
ture instead of that of the devil, which had been the more 
orthodox hypothesis. A certain degree of paradox, or want 
of orthodoxy, already gave a zest to a book in France ; and 
Fontenelle's lively manner, with more learning tlian good 
sqciety at Paris possessed, and about as much as it could 
endure, united to a clear and acute line of argument, created a 
popularity for his History of Oracles, which we cannot reckon 
altogether unmerited.^ 

9. The works of St Evremond were collected after his 
St. En«. death in 1705; but many had been printed before; 
mond. and he evidently belongs to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The fame of St. Evremond as a bril- 
liant star, during a long life, in the polished aristocracy of 
France and England, gave, for a time, a considerable lustre to 
his writings ; the greater part of whicli are such effusions as 
the daily intercourse of good company called forth. In verse 

^ I have not compared, or Indeed read, eome of the reasoninff, not the learning, of 
Dale's work ; but I rather suspect that VonteneUe is original. 
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or in prose, he is the gallant friend, rather than lover, of 
ladies, who, secure probably of love in some other quai*ter, 
were proud of the fnendship of a wit. He never, to do him 
justice, mistakes his character, which, as his age was not a 
little advanced, might have incurred ridicule. Hortense 
Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, is his heroine ; but we take 
little interest in compliments to a woman neither respected in 
her life, nor remembered since. Nothing can be more trifling 
than the general character of the writings of St. Evremond : 
but sometimes he rises to literary criticism, or even civil 
history ; and on such topics he is clear, unaffected, cold, with- 
out imagination or sensibility, — a type of the frigid being 
whom an aristocratic and highly pohshed society is apt to 
produce. The chief merit of St Evremond is in his style and 
manner. He has less wit than Yoiture, who contributed to 
form him ; or than Voltaire, whom he contributed to form : 
but he shows neither the effort of the former, nor the restless- 
ness of the latter. Voltaire, however, when he is most quiet, 
as in the earliest and best of his historical works, seems to 
bear a considei-able resemblance to St. Evremond ; and there 
can be no doubt that he was familiar with the latter's writings. 
10. A woman has the glory of being fuU as conspicuous in 
the graces of style as any writer of this famous age. liadmne 
It is evident that this was Madame de Sevigne. deS^Tign*. 
Her iLetters, indeed, were not published till the eighteenth 
century, but they were written in the mid-day of Louis' 
reign. Their ease, and freedom from affectation, are more 
striking by contrast with the two epistolary styles which had 
been most admired in France : that of Balzac, which is labo- 
riously tumid ; and that of Voiture, which becomes insipid by 
dint of affectation. Every one perceives, that, in the Letters 
of a mother to her daughter, the public, in a strict sense, is 
not thought of; and yet the habit of speaking and writing 
what men of wit and taste would desire to hear and read 
gives a certain mannerism, I will not say air of effort, even to 
the Letters of Madame de Sevigne. The abandonment of the 
heart to its casual impulses is not so genuine as in some that 
have since been published. It is at least clear, that it is pos- 
sible to become affected in copying her unaffected style ; and 
some of Walpole's letters bear witness to this. Her wit, and 
talent of painting by single touches, are very eminent : scarce- 
ly any collection of letters, which contain so little that can 
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interest a distant age, are read with such pleasure ; if they 
have any general fault, it is a little monotony, and excess of 
affection towards her daughter, which is reported to have 
wearied its object, and, in contrast with this, a little want of 
sensibility towards all beyond her immediate fiiends, and a 
readiness to find something ludicrous in the dangers and suf- 
ferings of others.^ 

11. The French Academy had been so judicious both in 
The Jnoch the choice of its members, and in the general tenor 
'**'"^*«°*y- of its proceedings, that it stood very high in public 
esteem; and a voluntary deference was commonly shown to its 
authority. The favor of Louis XIV., when he grew to man- 
hood, was accorded as amply as that of Richelieu. The 
Academy was received by the king, when they approached 
him publicly, with the same ceremonies as the superior courts 
of justice. This body had, almost from its commencement, 
undertaken a national dictionary, which should carry the lan- 
guage to its utmost perfection, and trace a road to the highest 
eloquence that depended on purity and choice of words: 
more than this could not be given by man. The work pro- 
ceeded very slowly ; and dictionaries were published in the 
mean time, — one by Richelet in 1680, another by Furetiere. 
The former seems to be little more than a glossary of techni- 
cal or otherwise doubtful words ; * but the latter, though pre- 
tending to contain only terms of art and science, was found, 
by its definitions and by the authorities it quoted, to interfere 
80 much with the project of the academicians, who had armed 
themselves with an exclusive privilege, that they not only 
expelled Furetiere from their body, on the allegation that he 
had availed himself of materials intrusted to him by the Aca- 
demy for its own dictionary, but instituted a long process at 
law to hinder its publication. This was in 1685; and the 



1 The proofs of this are nxuneroiu 
enough in her letters. In one of them, 
she mentions that a lady of her acquaint* 
anoe, haring been bitten bj a mskd dog, 
had gone to be dipped in the sea; and 
amuses herself by taking off the provin- 
cial accent with which she will express 
herself on the first plunge. She makes a 
jest of La Voiain's execution ; and though 
that person was as little entitled to sym- 
pathy as any one, yet, when a woman is 
burned alive, it is not usual for another 
woman to turn it into drollery. 

Madame de Sevlgn^'s taste has been ar> 



ralgned for slighting Racine ; and she has 
been charged with the unfortunate predic- 
tion: ^* II paasera comme le eafS." But 
it is denied that these words can be found, 
though few like to give up so diverting a 
miscalculation of futurity. In her time, 
Gomeille-s party was so well supported, 
and ho deserved so much gratitude and 
reverence, that we cannot much wonder 
at her being carried a little too fkr against 
his rival. Who has ever seen a woman 
Just towards the rivals of her ftiends. 
though many are just towards their own? 
* QotOet; Baiilet, n. 7G2. 
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dictionary of Furetiere only appeared after his death at 
Amsterdam in 1690.^ Whatever may have been the delin- 
quency, moral or legal, of this compiler, his dictionary is 
praised by Groujet as a rich treasure, in which almost every 
thing 13 found that we can desire for a sound knowledge of 
the language. It has been frequently reprinted, and con- 
tinued long in esteem. But the dictionary of the Academy, 
which was published in 1694, claimed an authority to which 
that of a private man could not pretend. Yet the first edition 
seems to have rather disappointed the public expectation. 
Many objected to the want of quotations, and to the observ- 
ance of an orthography that had become obsolete. The 
Academy undertook a revision of its work in 1700; and, 
finally, profiting by the public opinion on which it endeavored 
to act, rendered this dictionary the most received standard of 
the French language.' 

12. The Grammaire G6n6rale et Baisonn6e of Lancelot, 
in which Amauld took a considerable share, is rather Fronch 
a treatise on the philosophy of all language than one pmumw- 
peculiar to the French. *'The best critics," says Baillet, 
'^ acknowledge that there is nothing written by either the 
ancient or the modem grammarians with so much justness 
and solidity." * Vigneul-Marville bestows upon it an almost 
equal eulogy.^ Lancelot was copied, in a great degree, by 
Lami, in his Rhetoric, or Art of Speaking, with little of value 
that is original.' Yaugelas retained his place as the founder 
of sound grammatical criticism, though his judgments have 
not been uniformly confirmed by the next generation. His 
remarks were edited with notes by Thomas Comeille, who 
had the reputation of an excellent granmiarian.' The obser- 
vations of Menage on the French language, in 1675 and 1676, 
are said to have the fault of reposing too much on obsolete 
authorities, even those of the sixteenth century, which had 
long been proscribed by a politer age.' Notwithstanding the 
zeal of the Academy, no critical laws could arrest the revolu- 
tions of speech. Changes came in with the lapse of time, and 
were sanctioned by the imperious rule of custom. In a book 

1 PeUnon, Hbt. de l'Acad«mie (oonti- « M^htnges de LltUntuio, i. 12i. 
mution iMur Oliret), p. 47 ; Goqjet, Biblio- « Goi:Oet, i. 66 ; Qfbert, p. 861 
th«qae Fxmnttin, i. 282, et post; Biogr. • Goiiget. 146: Biogr. UnlT. 
CnlT., art. " Furetlire." » Id., IM. 

> Pellnon, p. 69; Gocgefc, p. 261. 

• Jngemeiu des ScaTanSi n. 606. Goi^et 
copies Baillet's words. 
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on granunar, publlgbed as early as 1688, Balzac and Voiture, 
even Fatru and the Port-Royal writers, are called semi- 
modenis ; ^ so many new phrases had since made their way 
into composition, so many of theirs had acquired a certain air 
of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, as it was estimated 
» ^ *^ ®S® ^y those who aspired to the character of 
Entretteni g^od critics, may be learned from one of the dia- 
d'^SiS* Rogues in a work of Bouhours, — Les Entretiens 
°*' d'Ariste et d'Eugene. Bouhours was a Jesuit, who 
affected a polite and lively tone, according to the fashion of 
his time, so as to warrant some degree of ridicule ; but a man 
of taste and judgment, whom, though La Harpe speaks of 
him with disdcdn, his contemporaries quoted with respect. 
The first, and the most interesting at present, of these conver- 
sations, which are feigned to take place between two gentle- 
men of literary taste, turns on the French language.' This 
he presumes to be the best of all modem ; deriding the 
Spanish for its pomp, the Italian for its finical effeminacy.' 
The French has the secret of uniting brevity with deamess, 
and purity with politeness. The Greek and Latin are 
obscure where they are concise. The Spanish is always dif- 
fuse. The Spanish is a turbid torrent, often overspreading 
the country with great noise ; the Italian, a gentle rivulet, 
occasionally given to inundate its meadows; the French, a 
noble river, enriching the adjacent lands, but with an equal 
majestic course of waters that never quits its level.^ Spanish, 
again, he compares to an insolent beauty, that holds her head 
high, and takes pleasure in splendid dress ; Italian, to a painted 
coquette, always attired to please ; French, to a modest and 
agreeable lady, who, if you may call her a prude, has nothing 
uncivil or repulsive in her prudery. Latin is the common 
mother ; but, while Italian has the sort of likeness to Latin 
which an ape bears to a man, in French we have the dignity, 

1 BibUoth^ne Unirenelle, zr. 861. — It mems, on refiedion, that some of the 

Pnrmult makes a slmUftr remark on Patru. ezpreraloiiB he anlmadvertB upon most 

* Bouhoun pointB out aeTeral innoTa- have been affected while they were new, 

lionB which had lately come into use. being in opposition to the correct meaning 

He dislikes avoir des minagemens or of words; and it is always curious, in 

ctvoir de la consid&raiiony and tuinlcs these other languages as well as our own, to ob- 

phrases would not last ; in which he was serre the comparatiToly recent nobility of 

mistaken. Tbitr de visage and tour d^esprit many things quite establidhcd by present 

were new : the words fonds^ ntesures^ ami- usage. — ^tretions d'Aiiste et d'Eugine, 

tUs^ eomptej and many more, were used in p. %. 

new senses. Thus also assex and trap; as > P. 62 ^^dlt. 1671). 

tbBjIbxamtJefutuispoMtropdevotnamt, * P. 7^ 
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politeness, parity, and good sense of the Augustan age. The 
French have rejected almost all the diminutives once in use, 
and do not, like the Italians, admit the right of framing others. 
ThiB language does not tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, nor 
even any kind of assonance, as amertume and fortune^ near 
together. It rejects very hold metaphors, as the zenith of 
virtue, the apogee of glory ; and it is remarkable that its 
poetry is almost as hostile to metaphor as its prose.^ ^ We 
have very few words merely poetical ; and the language of our 
poets is not very different from that of the world. Whatever 
be the cause, it is certain that a figurative style is neither 
good among us in verse nor in prose." This is evidently 
much exaggerated, and in contradiction to the known exam- 
ples, at least, of dramatic poetry. All affectation and labor, 
he proceeds to say, are equally repugnant to a good French 
style. '^ K we would speak the language well, we should not 
try to speak it too welL It detests excess of ornament ; it 
would almost desire that words should be, as it were, naked : 
their dress must be no more than necessity and decency 
require. Its simplicity is averse to compound words : those 
adjectives which are formed by such a juncture of two have 
long been exiled both from prose and verse." ^Our own 
pronunciation," he affirms, ^' is the most natural and pleasing 
of any. The Chinese and other Asiatics sing ; the Germans 
rattle (raUent) ; the Spaniards spout ; the Italians sigh ; the 
English whisUe ; the French alone can properly be said to 
speak ; which arises, in fact, from our not accenting any sylla- 
ble before the penultimate. The French language is best 
adapted to express the tenderest sentiments of the heart ; for 
which reason our songs are so impassioned and pathetic, while 
those of Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. Other lan- 
guages may address the imagination ; but ours alone speaks to 
the heart, which never understands what is said in them."' 
This is literally amusing; and, with equal patriotism, Bou- 
hours, in another place, has proposed the question, whether a 
German can, by the nature of things, possess any wit. 

14. Bouhours, not deficient, as we may perceive, in self- 
confidence, and proneness to censure, presumed to ^44,^^^ 
turn into ridicule the writers of Port Boyal, at that by Barbisr 
time of such distinguished reputation as threatened *'^°~'»'* 
to eclipse the credit which the Jesuits had always preserved 
1 p. 60. » p. 68. 
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in polite letters. He allades to their long periods, and the 
exaggerated phrases of invective which thej poured forth in 
contioversj.^ But the Jansenist party was well able to 
defend itself. Barbier d'Ancoor retaliated on the vain Jesuit 
by his Sentimens de Cleanthe sur les Entietiens d'Ariste et 
d'£ugene. It seems to be the general opinion of French 
critics, that he has well exposed the weak parts of his adver- 
sary, his affected air of the world, the occasional frivolity and 
feebleness of his observations ; yet there seems something 
morose in the censures of the supposed Cleanthe, which ren- 
ders this book less agreeable than that on which it animad- 
verts. 

15. Another work of criticism by Bouhours, La Maniere 
La Maoten ^® ^^^^ Penser, which is also in dialogue, contains 
de nen mnch that shows acuteness and delicacy of discrimi- 
Peoaer. nation ; though his taste was deficient in warmth and 
sensibility, which renders him somewhat too strict and fastidi- 
ous in his judgments. He is an unsparing enemy of obscurity, 
exaggeration, and nonsense ; and laughs at the hyperbolical 
language of Balzac, while he has rather overpraised Yoiture.' 
The aSected, inflated thoughts, of which the Italian and 
Spanish writers afford him many examples, Bouhours jusUy 
condemns, and, by the correctness of his judgment, may de- 



1 p. IfiO. Vignral-Marrille obnrrM 
that the Port-Ro>al writen fimned their 
at>le originaUy on that of Balnc (toI. 1. 
p. 107); and that H. d'AndUly, brother 
of Antony Amauld, aflected at one tune 
a grand and oopioos manner like the 
Spaniards, aa being more Berioos and im- 
poaliig. especially In derotloDal writings ; 
but afterwards, finding the French were 
impatient of this style, that party aban- 
doned it for one more concise, which it is 
by no means less difflcult to write well, — 
p. 129. BalUet seems to refer their lore 
of long periods to the flunous advocate Le 
Haistre, who had employed tliem in his 
pleadings, not only as giving more dignity, 
bnt also because the public taste at that 
time IkTored them. — Jugemens des S^a- 
rans, n. 953. 

* Voiture, he says, always takef a tone 
of raillery when he exaggerates. "Le 
ftnx devient Trai i U flareur de Pironie," 
— p. 29. But we can hardly think that 
Balsae was not gravely Ironical in some 
of the strange by bertrales which Boohoars 
quotes tnm him. 

In the fourth dialogue, Bouhours has 
maaj Just oboerrationa on the neoeasitj 



of eleameas. An obaeurity arising from 
allusion to things now unknown, such aa 
m find in tlie ancients. Is rather a misfor- 
tune than a &ult; but this is no ezeuaa 
for one which may be avoided, and ariaes 
from the writer's indistinctness of con- 
ception or language. *' Cela n'est paa in- 
teUigible, dit Philinthe " (after hearing a 
fboUsh rhapsody eztnustod firom a ftineral 
aermon on Louia XIII.). "Non, ripon- 
dit Eudoze. ce n'eat paa toutA-fidt de 
galimaUaa, oe n'eat que du ph6bua. Voua 
mettd done, dit Philinthe, de la dllKrenoe 
entre le galimatlaa et le ph^bua? Oui, 
Kudoxe, le i " 



roparUt 

une obecnrit6 proibnde, et n*a de soi-mtoie 
nul sens raisonnable. Le ph^bus n'est 
paa si obacnr, et a un briUant qui signifle, 
ou semble signifler, quelque chose; le 
Boleil y entre d'ordiuaire, et o'est peut- 
fttre ce qui a donn6 lieu en notre langoe 
au nom de ph6bus. Ce n^est pas que 
quelqueftrfs le ph^bus ne devienne obscur, 
Jusqu'i n'Hre pas entendu ; mais aloia la 
galimatlaa s'en joint ; oe ne sont que bril- 
Lns et que tinebrea de toua odtte.— 
p. 812. 
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serve, on the whole, a respectable place in the second order 
of critics. 

16. The Reflexions sur PEloquence et sur la Poesie of 
Rapin, another Jesuit, whose Latin poem on Gardens 

has already been praised, are judicious, though per- nec^i^^ 
haps rather too diffuse : his criticism is what would ?3?p*°S 
appear severe in our times ; but it was that of a man 
formed by the ancients, and who lived also in the best and 
most critical age of France. The reflections on poetry are 
avowedly founded on Aristotle, but with much that is new, 
and with examples from modem poets to confirm and illus- 
trate it The practice at this time in France was to depre- 
ciate the Italians ; and Tasso is often the subject of Rapin's 
censure, for want, among other things, of that grave and 
majestic character which epic poetry demands. Yet Rapin 
is not so rigorous but that he can blame the coldness of 
modem precepts in regard to French poetry. After condemn- 
ing the pompous tone of Brebceuf in his translation of the 
Fharsalia, he remarks that '' we have gone since to an opposite 
extreme by too scrupulous a care for the purity of the lan- 
guage : for we have begun to take from poetry its force and 
dignity by too much reserve and a false modesty, which we 
have established as characteristics of our language, so as to 
deprive it of that judicious boldness which tme poetry re- 
quires ; we have cut off the metaphors and all those figures 
of speech which give force and spirit to words, and reduced 
all the artifices of words to a pure, regular style, which 
exposes itself to no risk by bold expression. The taste of the 
age, the influence of women who are naturally timid, that of 
the court which had hardly any thing in common with the 
ancients, on account of its usual antipathy for learning, 
accredited this manner of writing." ^ In this, Rapin seems to 
glance at the polite but cold criticism of his brother Jesuit, 
Bouhours. 

17. Rapin, in another work of criticism, the Parallels of 
Great Men of Antiquity, has weighed, in the scales ^^ p^^_ 
of his own judgment, Demosthenes and Cicero, leisof 
Homer and Virgil, Thucydides and Livy, Plato and ®"** ***"■ 
Aristotle. Thus eloquence, poetry, history, and philosophy 
pass under review. The taste of Rapin is for the Latins : 
Cicero he prefers to Demosthenes; Livy, on the whole, to 

1 p. 147. 
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Thucjdides, though this he leaves more to the reader ; bat is 
confident that none except mere grammarians have ranked 
Homer above Virgil.^ The loquacity of the older poet, the 
frequency of his moral reflections (which Rapin thinks mis- 
placed in an epic poem), his similes, the sameness of his transi- 
tions, are treated very fi*eely ; yet he gives him the preference 
over Virgil for grandeur and nobleness of narration, for his 
epithets, and the splendor of his language. But he is of 
opinion that JEneas is a much finer character than Achilles. 
These two epic poets he holds, however, to be the greatest in 
the world : as for all the rest, ancient and modern, he enume- 
rates them one afler another, and can find little but faults in 
them all.' Nor does he esteem dramatic and lyric poets, at 
least modem, much better. 

18. The treatise on Epic Poetry by Bossu was once of 
BossQ on some reputation. An English poet has thought fit 
Epio Poetry. 1^ Say, tliat we should have stared, like Indians, 
at Homer, if Bossu had not taught us to understand him.' 
The book is, however, long since forgotten; and we fancy 
that we understand Homer not the worse. It is in six books, 
which treat of the fable, the action, the narration, the man- 
ners, the machinery, the sentiments and expressions, of an epic 
poem. Homer is the favorite poet of Bossu, and Virgil next 
to him : this preference of the superior model does him some 
honor in a generation which was becoming insensible to its 
excellence. Bossu is judicious and correct in taste, but with- 
out much depth; and he seems to want the acuteness of 
Bouhours. 

19. Fontenelle is a critic of whom it may be said, that he 
fbnteneiie's ^^ more injury to fine taste and sensibility in works 
critical of imagination and sentiment than any man without 
writings, j^ g^^^ sense and natural acuteness could have 
done. He is systematically cold : if he seems to tolerate 
any flight of the poet, it is rather by caprice than by a genu- 
ine discernment of beauty ; but he clings, with the unyielding 
claw of a cold-blooded animal, to the faults of great writers, 
which he exposes with reason and sarcasm. His Reflections 
on Poetry relate mostly to dramatic composition, and to that 
of the French stage. Theocritus is his victim in the Disser- 

> p. 158. ■ P. 176. 

s " Had Bowii nerer writ, the world had still, 
Like Indians, riewed Uxls mighty piece of wit." 

McTLGRAVK's Essay OH Poetry 
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tation on Pastoral Poetry: but Fontenelle gave the Sicilian 
his revenge ; he wrote pastorals himself; and we have alto- 
gether forgotten, or, when we again look at, can very partially 
approve, the idyls of the Boulevards, while those Doric 
dactyls of Theocritus linger still, like what Schiller has called 
soft music of yesterday, from our schoolboy reminiscences, on 
our aged ears. 

20. The reign of mere scholars was now at an end ; no 
worse name than that of " pedant *' could be imposed ^ . ^^ 
on those who sought for glory ; the admiration of ^r^^ 
all that was national in arts, in arms, in manners, as Jj^j^ ^ 
well as in speech, carried away like a torrent those 
prescriptive titles to reverence which only lingered in colleges. 
The superiority of the Latin language to French had long 
been contested ; even Henry Stephens has a dissertation in 
favor of the latter ; and in this period, though a few resolute 
scholars did not retire from the field, it was generally held, 
either that French was every way the better means of ex- 
pressing our thoughts, or at least so much more convenient as 
to put nearly an end to the use of the other. Latin had been 
the privileged language of stone ; but Louis XIV., in conse- 
quence of an essay by Gharpentier, in 1676, replaced the 
inscriptions on his triumphal arches by others in French.^ 
This, of course, does not much affect the general question 
between the two languages. 

21. But it was not in Language alone that the ancients were 
to endure the aggression of a disobedient posterity. ^-^ 
It had long been a problem in Europe, whether they superiority 
had not been surpassed ; one, perhaps, which began ^"^'' 
before the younger generations could make good ^° 
their claim. But time, the nominal ally of the old possessors, 
gave his more powerful aid to their opponents : every age saw 
the proportions change, and new men rise up to strengthen 
the ranks of the assaUants. Li mathematical science, in natu- 
ral knowledge, the ancients had none but a few mere pedants, 
or half-read lovers of paradox, to maintain their superiority ; 
but in the beauties of language, in eloquence and poetry, the 
sufirage of criticism had long been theirs. It seemed time to 
dispute even this. Charles Perrault, a man of some charies 
learning, some variety of acquirement, and a good P«™ait- 
deal of ingenuity and quickness, published^ in 1687, his 

1 Go^Jet, i. 18. 
VOL. IV. ID 
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famous Parallel of the Ancients and Moderns in all that 
regards Arts and Sciences. This is a series of dialogues, 
the parties being, first, a president, deeply learned, and preju- 
diced in all respects for antiquity; secondly, an abb^ not 
ignorant, but having reflected more than read, cool and impar- 
tial, always made to appear in the right, or, in other words, 
the author's representative ; thirdly, a man of the world, seiz- 
ing the gay side of every subject, and apparently brought in 
to prevent the book from becoming dulL They begin with 
architecture and painting, and soon make it clear that Athens 
was a mere heap of pig-sties in comparison with Versailles : 
the ancient painters fare equally ilL They next advance to 
eloquence and poetry ; and here, where the strife of war is 
shaipest, the defeat of antiquity is chanted with triumph. 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, are successively brought forward for 
severe and often unjust censure : but, of course, it is not to be 
imagined that Perrault is always in the wrong ; he had to fi^t 
against a pedantic admiration which surrenders all judgment ; 
and, having found the bow bent too much in one way, he 
forced it himself too violently into another direction. It is 
the fault of such books to be one-sided : they are not unfire- 
quently right in censuring blemishes, but very uncandid in 
suppressing beauties. Homer has been worst used by Per- 
rault, who had not the least power of feeling his excellence ; 
but the advocate of the newer age in his dial<^e admits that 
the .£neid is superior to any modem epic In his comparison 
of eloquence, Perrault has given some specimens of both sides 
in contrast ; comparing, by means, however, of his own ver- 
sions, the funeral orations of Pericles and Plato with those of 
Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Flechier, the description by Pliny 
of his country-seat with one by Balzac, an epistle of Cicero 
with another of Balzac These comparisons were fitted to 
produce a great effect among those who could neither read the 
original text, nor place themselves in the midst of ancient 
feelings and habits. It is easy to perceive that a vast majori- 
ty of the French in that age would agree with Perrault : the 
book was written for the times. 

22. Fontenelle, in a very short digression on the ancients 

PoQteiMiie ^^^ modems, subjoined to his Discourse on Pastoral 

Poetry, followed the steps of Perrault. " The whole 

question as to pre-eminence between the ancients and mo* 

dems," he begins, " reduces itself into another, whether the 
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trees that used to grow in our woods were larger than those 
which grow now. K they were, Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, 
cannot be equalled in these ages ; but, if our trees are as 
large as trees were of old, then there is no reason why we 
may not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes." The sophis- 
try of this is glaring enough ; but it was logic for Paris. In 
the rest of this short essay, there are the usual characteristics 
of Fontenelle, — cool good sense, and an incapacity, by natural 
privation, of feeling the highest excellence in works of taste. 

23. Boileau, in observations annexed to his translation of 
Longinus, as well as in a few sallies of his poetry, B^u^^jg 
defended the great poets, especially Homer and Pin- defence of 
dar, with dignity and moderation ; freely abandoning ■"**4°**y- 
the cause of antiquity where he felt it to be untenable. Per- 
rault replied with courage, — a quality meriting some praise 
where the adversary was so powerful in sarcasm, and so little 
accustomed to spare it ; but the controversy ceased in tolera- 
ble friendship. 

24. The knowledge of new accessions to literature which 
its lovers demanded had hitherto been communicated ^^ 
only through the annual catalogues published at Ttews: 
Frankfort or other places. But these lists of title- ^^ *■ 
pages were unsatisfactory to the distant scholar, who ^*"' 
sought to become acquainted with the real progress of learn- 
ing, and to know what he might find it worth while to pur- 
chase. Denis de Sallo, a member of the Parliament of Paris, 
and not wholly undistinguished in literature, though his other 
works are not much remembered, by carrying into effect a 
happy project of his own, gave birth, as it were, to a mighty 
spirit, which has grown up in strength and enterprise, till it 
has become the ruling power of the literary world. Monday, 
the 5th of January, 1665, is the date of the first number of the 
first review, — the Journal des S9avans, — published by Sallo 
under the name of the Sieur de Hedouville, which some have 
said to be that of his servant.^ It was printed weekly, in a 
duodecimo or sexto-decimo form; each number containing from 

1 demiiBatf in Us Histobe Orltlque des was the name of en eetate belonging to 

Jonnunx, in two rolnmes, 1781, which, Sallo ; and be is called in some pnblio de* 

notwithstanding its general title, is chiefly seription, withoat reference to the Joamal, 

oonflned to the history of the Journal dee Dominus de Sallo de Hedourllle in Parisi- 

S^TBOfl, and wholly to sneh as m>peared ensi eiuia senator. — Caoiusat, i. 18. Not- 

In Franoef has not been able to clear op withstanding this, there is evidence that 

this interesting point : for there are not leads ns to the Talet ; so that '* ampli^ 

wanting those who assert that Hedonillle delibeimndiim oenaeo ; Bee uugoA est '^ 
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twelve to sixteen pages. Tbe first book ever reviewed (let us 
observe the difference of subject between that and the last, 
whatever the last may be) was an edition of the works of Vic- 
tor Vitensis and Vigilius Tapsensis, African bishops of the fifth 
centiiry, bj Father Chifiet, a Jesuit.^ The second is Spelman's 
Glossary. According to the prospectus prefixed to the Journal 
des S9avans, it was not designed for a mere review, but a lite- 
rary miscellany ; composed, in the first place, of an exact cata- 
logue of the chief books which should be printed in Europe ; 
not content with the mere titles, as the majority of bibliogra- 
phers had hitherto been, but giving an account of their con- 
tents, and their value to the public : it was also to contain a 
necrology of distinguished authors, an account of experiments 
in physics and chemistry, and of new discoveries in arts and 
sciences, with the principal decisions of civil and ecclesiastical 
tribunals, the decrees of the Sorbonne and other French or 
foreign universities ; in short, whatever might be interesting 
to men of letters. We find, therefore, some piece of news, 
more or less of a literary or scientific nature^ subjoined to 
each number. Thus, in the first number, we have a double- 
headed child bom near Salisbury ; in the second, a question 
of legitimacy decided in the Parliament of Paris; in the 
third, an experiment on a new ship or boat constructed by 
Sir William Petty ; in the fourth, an account of a discussion 
in the college of Jesuits on the nature of comets. The sci- 
entific articles, which bear a large proportion to the rest, are 
illustrated by engravings. It was complained that the Journal 
des S^avans did not pay much regard to polite or amusing 
literature ; and this led to the publication of the Mercure 
Galant, by Vise, which gave reviews of poetry and of the 
drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal des S9avans are 
very short, and, when they give any character, for the most 
part of a laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise up enemies 
by the mere assumption of power which a reviewer is prone 
to affect. Menage, on a work of whose he had made some cri* 
tidsm, and by no means, as it appears, without justice, replied 
in wrath ; Patin and others rose up as injured authors against 
the self-erected censor : but he made more formidable enemies 

> " Vktoxli Vltonds et Vlgnii Tapienaifl, be, oeoopiflfl Irat two Mgvs In mnall dno- 

ProrindaB BittcenaB Bpiacoporom Opem, dedmo. That on SpdmAn^a GkMnry, 

edente R. P. Chliletio, Soc. Jesu. Pmb.. whkh IbUows, I* bnt in half a paga. 
in 4to DtTlone.'' The critiqae, If ■noh it 
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bj some rather blunt declarations of a Galilean feeling, as 
became a counsellor of the Parliament ci Paris, against the 
court of Rome ; and the privilege of publication was soon 
withdrawn from Sallo.^ It is said that he had the spirit to 
refuse the offer of continuing the journal under a previous 
censorship ; and it passed into other hands, — those of Gallois, 
who continued it with great success.' It is remarkable that 
the first review, within a few months of its origin, was silenced 
for assuming too imperious an authority oyer literature, and 
for speaking evil of dignities. ^ In cunis jam Jove dignus 
eraf The Journal des S^ayans, incomparably the most 
ancient of living reviews, is still conspicuous for its learning, 
its candor, and its freedom from those stains of personal and 
party malice which deform more popular works. 

26. The path thus opened to all that could tempt a man 
who made writing his profession — profit, celebrity, a ^^^^ 
perpetual appearance in the public eye, the facility atabudied 
of pouring forth every scattei^ thought of his own, **' ^^^' 
the power of revenge upon every enemy — could not fail to 
tempt more conspicuous men than Sallo or his successor Gal- 
lois. Two of very high reputation, at least of reputation that 
hence became very high, entered it, — Bayle and Le CHerc 
The former, in 1684, commenced a new review, — NouveUes 
de la R^publique des Lettres. He saw, and was well able to 
improve, the opportunities which periodical criticism furnished 
to a mind eminently qualified for it ; extensively, and, in some 
points, deeply learned; full of wit, acuteness, and a happy 
talent of writing in a lively tone without the insipidity of af- 
fected politeness. The scholar and philosopher of Rotterdam 
had a rival in some respects, and ultimately an adversary, in 
a neighboring city. Le Clerc, settled at Amsterdam j^j^ j^ 
as professor of belles-lettres and of Hebrew in the <^i«>«* 
Arminian seminary, undertook in 1686, at the age of twenty- 
nine, the first of those three celebrated series of reviews to 
which he owes so much of his fame. This was the Biblio- 
theque Uniyerselle, in all the early yolumes of which La 
Croze, a much inferior person, was his coadjutor, published 
monthly in a very small form. Le Clerc had afterwards a 



1 ComiiMt, p. 28. SftUo had *1m at- lob/> Galloto to nid to haTe been a 

tacked the .leniiti. coadjutor of Sallo from the bednnhig; 

* Eloge de Oalloiii, par Fontenelle, in and some others are named by Camnaat 

the latter^ works, vol. t. p. Iffi. Bloora- as its contributors, among whom were 

phie UnlvexseUe, arts. *' SaUo " and " Gal- Gombttrrllle and Ghapelain. 
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disagreement with La Croze, and the latter part of the Bib- 
liotheque UniverseUe (that after the tenth volome) is chieflj 
his own. It 'ceased to be published in 1693 ; and the Biblio- 
theque Choisie, which is, perhaps, even a more known work 
of Le Clerc, did not commence till 1703. But the fulness, 
the variety, the judicious analysis and selection, as well as the 
value of the original remarks, which we find in the Biblio- 
theque UniverseUe, render it of signal utility to those who 
would embrace the literature of that short but not unimpor- 
tant period which it illustrates. 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, but by no means less erudite, 
LaiiMio review, the Leipsic Acts, had commenced in Germar 
^^- ny. The first volume of this series was published 
in 1682. But being written in Liatin, with more regard to 
the past than to the growing state of opinions, and conse- 
quently almost excluding the most attractive, and indeed the 
most important subjects, with a Lutheran spirit of unchange- 
able orthodoxy in religion, and with an absence of any thing 
like philosophy or even connected system in erudition, it is 
one of the most unreadable books, relatively to its utility in 
learning, which has ever fallen into my hands. Italy had 
entered earlier on this critical career : the Giomale de' Litte- 
rati was begun at Rome in 1668; the Giomale Yeneto de' 
Litterati, at Venice in 1671. They continued for some time, 
but with less conspicuous reputation than those above men- 
tioned. The Mercure Savant, published at Amsterdam in 
1 684, was an indifferent production, which induced Bayle to 
set up his own Nouvelles de la fUpublique des Lettres in 
opposition to it. Two reviews were commenced in the Grer- 
man language within the seventeenth century, and three in 
English. The first of these latter was the Weekly Memorials 
for the Ingenious, London, 1 682. This, I believe, lasted but 
a short time. It was followed by one entitled The Works of 
the Learned, in 1691 ; and by another, called History of the 
Works of the Learned, in 1699.^ 

> Jugler, Htet. Littenria, cap. 9. Bib- to haTie Imstad bat & year : &t least, then 

lioth^ne Uniyenelle, zlii. 41. [The flnt is only one TOlnme in the BritiahHaseum. 

number of Weekly Memori&la for the In- The UniTeraal Historical Biblioth^que, 

genloufl te dated Jan. 16, 1681-2 ; and the which began in Janaary. 1686, and ex- 

fint book reviewed is Christiani liberii plred in March, is aearcely worth notice : 

BiBho^U^ Utrocht, 1681. The editor >' *» professedly » compilation from the 



proposes to transcribe from the Journal 



foreiint reriews. The History of Ae Works 



des S^Tans whatever is most valuable; ?i"»« ^f^?*ll P«*>^hed monthly from 
and by f« the graator part of the articles }«» *? 1711, is much more respectible ; 
relate to foreign books. This review seems though in this also a vary large proportion 
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28. Bayle had first become known in 1 682 bj the Fens^ 
Diverses sur la Comete de 1680; a work which I 

am not sure that he ever decidedly surpassed. Its ^ou^ts 
purpose is one hardly worthy, we should imagine, to ^^ 
employ him; since those who could read and reason 
were not likely to be afraid of comets, and those who could 
do neither woidd be little the better for his book. But, with 
this ostensible aim, Bayle had others in view : it gave scope 
to his keen observation of mankind, if we may use the word 
/' observation'' for that which he chiefly derived from modern 
books, and to the calm philosophy which he professed. There 
is less of the love of paradox, less of a cavilling Pyrrhonism, 
and, though much diffuseness, less of pedantry and irrelevant 
instances, in the Pensees Diverses than in his greater work. 
It exposed him, however, to controversy: Jurieu, a French 
minister in Holland, the champion of Calvinistic orthodoxy, 
waged a war that was only terminated with thw lives ; and 
Bayle's Defence of the Thoughts on the Comet is full as long 
as the original performance, but far less entertaining. 

29. He now projected an immortal undertaking, — the His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary. Moreri, a laborious ma Die- 
scribe, had published, in 1673, a kind of encydope- **°°*n^- 
die dictionary, — biographical, historical, and geographical: 
Bayle professed to fill up the numerous deficiencies, and to 
rectify the errors of this compiler. It is hard to place his 
dictionary, which appeared in 1694, under any distinct head 
in a literary classification which does not make a separate 
chapter for lexicography. It is almost equally difficult to give 
a general character of this many-colored web, which great 
erudition, and still greater acuteness and strength of mind, 
wove for the last years of the seventeenth century. The 
learning of Bayle was copious, especially in what was most pe- 
culiarly required, — the controversies, the anecdotes, the mis- 
cellaneous facts and sentences, scattered over the vast surface 
of literature for two preceding centuries. In that of antiqui- 
ty he was less profoundly versed ; yet so quick in application 
of his classical stores, that he passes for a better scholar than 
he was. His original design may have been only to fill up 

is c^Tvn to foreigii works, and pzobabJy on rsriewer seldom intexposlng his judgment : 

the credit of Continental Journals. The if any bias is perceptible, it is towards what 

boolcs reviewed are numerous, and com- was then eaUed the liberal side ; bnt, ftnr 

monly of a learned class. The accounts the most part, the rule adopted is to ^peak 

giren of them are cliiefly aaalyttcal ; the fiiTorably of oTeiy on» —1842.] 
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tlie deficiencies of Moreri ; but a mind so fertile and excur- 
sive could not be restrained in such limits. We may find, 
however, in this, an apology for the numerous omissions of 
Bajle, which would, in a writer absolutely original, seem both 
ci^ricious and unaccountable. We never can anticipate with 
confidence that we shall find any name in his dictionary. The 
notes are most frequentiy unconnected with the life to which 
they are appended ; so that, under a name uninteresting to 
us, or inapposite to our purpose, we may be led into the rich- 
est vein of the author's fine reasoning or lively wit. Bayle is 
admirable in exposing the fidlacies of dogmatism, the perplex- 
ities of philosophy, the weaknesses of those who affect to 
guide the opinions of mankind. But, wanting the necessary 
condition of good reasoning, — an earnest desire to reason well, 
a moral rectitude from which the love of truth must spring, — 
he often avails himself of petty cavils, and becomes dogmatical 
in his very doubts. A more sincere spirit of inquiry could 
not have suffered a man of his penetrating genius to acquiesce, 
even contingentiy, in so superficial a scheme as the Mani- 
chean. The sophistry of Bayle, however, bears no proportion 
to his just and acute observations. Still less excuse can be 
admitted for his indecency, which almost assumes the cha- 
racter of monomania, so invariably does it recur, even where 
there is least pretext for it 

30. The Jugemens des S9avans by Baillet (published in 
Baiiiet; 1685 and 1686), the Polyhistor of Morhof in 1689, 
Horiiof. 2xe certainly works of criticism as well as of biblio- 
graphy. But neither of these writers, especially the latter, 
are of much authority in matters of taste : their erudition was 
very extensive, their abilities respectable, since they were 
able to produce such useful and comprehensive works ; but 
they do not greatiy serve to enlighten or correct our judgments, 
nor is the original matter in any considerable proportion to 
that which they have derived from others. I have taken 
notice of both these in my preface. 

31. France was very fruitful of that miscellaneous litera- 
^j^ ^^^^ ture, which, desultory and amusing, has the advantage 

of remaining better in the memory than more syste- 
matic books, and, in fact, is generally found to supply the man 
of extensive knowledge with the materials of his conversation, 
as well as to fill the vacancies of his deeper studies. The 
memoirs, the letters, the travels, the dialogues and essays, 
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which might be ranged in so large a class as that we now 
pass in review, are too numerous to be mentioned; and it must 
be understood that most of them are less in request even 
among the studious than they were in the last century. One 
group has acquired the distinctive name of Ana, — the reported 
conversation, the table-talk, of the learned. Several of these 
belong to the last part of the sixteenth century, or the first of 
the next, — the Scaligerana, the Perroniana, the PithsBana, the 
Naudaeana, the Casauboniana ; the last of which are not con- 
versational, but fragments collected from the commonplace 
books and loose papers of Isaac Casaubon. Two collections 
of the present period are very well known, — the Menagi- 
ana, and the Melanges de Litt^rature par Yigneul-Marville ; 
which differs, indeed, from the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by the author himself, yet comes so near 
in spirit and manner that we may place it in the same class. 
The Menagiana has the conmion &ult of these Ana, that it 
rather disappoints expectation, and does not give us as much 
new learning as the name of its author seems to promise ; 
but it is amusing, full of light anecdote of a literary kind, and 
interesting to all who love the recollections of that generation. 
Yigneul-Marville is an imaginary person : the au&or of the 
Melanges de Litt^rature is D'Argonne, a Benedictine of 
Rouen. This book has been much esteemed : the mask gives 
courage to the author, who writes not unlike a Benedictine, 
but with a general tone of independent thinking, united to 
good judgment and a tolerably extensive knowledge of the 
state of literature. He had entered into the religious profes- 
sion rather late in life. The Chevraeana and Segraisiana, 
especially the latter, are of little value. The Parrhasiana of 
Le Clerc are less amusing and less miscellaneous than some 
of the Ana ; but, in all his writings, there is a love of truth, 
and a zeal against those who obstruct inquiry, which, to conge- 
nial spirits, is as pleasing as it is sure to render him obnox 
ious to opposite tempers. 

32. The characteristics of English writers in the first divi- 
sion of the century were not maintained in the 
second ; though the change, as was natural, did not gty?e in 
come on by very rapid steps. The pedantry of *|^^ 
unauthorized Latinisms, the affectation of singular 
and not generally intelligible words from other sources, the 
love of quaint phrases, strange analogies, and ambitious efforts 
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at antithesis, gave way by degrees : a greater ease of writing 
was what the public demanded, and what the writers after the 
Restoration sought to attain ; they were more strictly idioma- 
tic and English than their predecessors. But this ease some* 
times became negligence and feebleness, and often turned to 
eoarseness and vulgarity. The language of S^vign6 and 
Hamilton is eminently colloquial; scarce a turn occurs in 
their writings which they would not have used in familiar 
society ; but theirs was the colloquy of the gods, ours of men: 
their idiom, though still simple and French, had been refined 
in the saloons of Paris by that instinctive rejection of all that 
is low which the fine tact of accomplished women dictates ; 
while in our own contemporary writers, with little exception, 
there is what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, — a tone not 
so much of provincialism, or even of what is called the lan- 
guage of the common people, as of one much worse, the dregs 
of vulgar ribaldry, which a gentleman must dear from his 
conversation before he can assert that name. Nor was this 
confined to those who led irregular lives : the general manners 
being unpolished, we find in the writings of the clergy, 
wherever they are polemic or satirical, the some tendency to 
what is called slang ; a word which, as itself belongs to the 
vocabulary it denotes, I use with some unwillingness. The 
pattern of bad writing in this respect was Sir Roger L'Es- 
trange : his ^sop's Fables will present every thing that is 
hostile to good taste ; yet, by a certain wit and readiness in 
raillery, L' Estrange was a popular writer, and may even now 
be read, perhaps, with some amusement The translation of 
Don Quixote, published in 1682, may also be specified as 
incredibly vulgar, and without the least perception of the tone 
which the original author has preserved. 

33. We can produce, nevertheless, several names of those 
Hobbei ^^^ ^^^^ ^^® foundations at least, and indeed for- 
nished examples, of good style ; some of them among 
the greatest, for other merits, in our literature. Hobbes is 
perhaps the first of whom we can strictiy say, that he is a 
good English writer: for the excellent passages of Hooker, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Taylor, Chillingworth, and others of 
the Elizabethan or the first Stuart period, are not sufficient to 
establish their claim ; a good writer being one whose compo- 
sition is nearly uniform, and who never sinks to such inferi- 
ority or negligence as we must confess in most of these. To 
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make such a writer, the absence of gross faults is full as ne- 
cessary as actual beauties : we are not judging as of poets, by 
the highest flight of their genius, and forgiving all the rest, 
but as of a sum of positive and negative quantities, where the 
latter counterbalance and efface an equal portion of the for- 
mer. Hobbes is clear, precise, spirited, and, above all, free, 
in general, from the faults of his predecessors ; his language 
is sensibly less obsolete ; he is never vulgar ; rarely, if ever, 
quaint or pedantic. 

34. Cowley's prose, very unlike his verse, as Johnson has 
observed, is perspicuous and unaffected. His few 

essays may even be reckoned among the earliest ^^^' 
models of good writing. In that, especially, on the death of 
Cromwell, till, losing his composure, he falls a little into the 
vulgar style towards the dose, we find an absence of pedant- 
ry, an ease and graceful choice of idiom, an unstudied 
harmony of periods, which had been perceived in very few 
writers of the two preceding reigns. ^ His thoughts,'' says 
Johnson, ^ are natural, and his style has a smooth and placid 
equability which has never yet attained its due commendation. 
Nothing is far-sought or hard-labored ; but all is easy without 
feebleness, and familiar without grossness." 

35. Evelyn wrote in 1651 a little piece, purporting to be an 
account of England by a Frenchman. It is very ^^^^^ 
severe on our manners, especially in London; his 
abhorrence of the late revolutions in church and state conspir- 
ing with his natural politeness, which he had lately improved 
by foreign travel. It is worth reading as illustrative of social 
history; but I chiefly mention it here on account of the 
polish and gentlemanly elegance of the style, which very 
few had hitherto regarded in such light compositions. An 
answer by some indignant patriot has been reprinted together 
with this pamphlet of Evelyn, and is a good specimen of the 
bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem to have taken for 
vit.^ The later writings of Evelyn are such as his character 
and habits would lead us to expect ; but I am not aware that 
they often rise above that respectable level, nor are their sub- 
jects such as to require an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Dryden, as they successively 
appeared, was ushered into the world by one of those prefaces 
and dedications which have made him celebrated as a critic 

1 Both tbeM wiU be fomid in the late edition of Brelyn'B MiBoeUoneons Woiks. 
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of poetry and a master of the English language. The Essay 
on Dramatic Poesy, and its subsequent Defence, 
the Origin and Progress of Satire, the Parallel of 
Poetry and Painting, the Life of Plutarch, and other things 
of minor importance, all prefixed to some more extensive 
work, complete the catalogue of his prose. The style of Dry- 
den was very superior to any that England had seen. Not 
conversant with our old writers, so litUe, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Elizabethan age unintelligible,^ he 
followed the taste of Charles's reign in emulating the politest 
and most popular writers in the French language. He seems 
to have formed himself on Montaigne, Balzac, and Voiture ; 
but so ready was his invention, so vigorous his judgment, so 
complete his mastery over his native tongue, that, in point of 
style, he must be reckoned above all the three. He had the 
ease of Montaigne without his negligence, and embarrassed 
structure of periods ; he had the dignity of Balzac, with more 
varied cadences, and without his hyperbolical tumor ; the un- 
expected turns of Voiture, without his affectation, and air of 
effort. In the dedications, especially, we find paragraphs 
of extraordinary gracefulness, such as possibly luive never 
been surpassed in our language. The prefaces are evidently 
written in a more negligent style : he seems, like Montaigne, 
to converse with the reader from his arm-chair, and passes 
onward with little connection from one subject to another.' 
In addressing a patron, a different line is observable; he 
comes with the respectful air which the occasion seems to 
demand : but though I do not think that Dryden ever, in 
language, forgets his own position, we must confess, that the 
flattery is sometimes palpably untrue, and always offensively 
indelicate. The dedication of the Mock Astrologer to the 
Duke of Newcastle is a masterpiece of fine writing; and 
the subject better deserved these lavish commendations than 
most who received them. That of the State of Innocence to 
the Duchess of York is also very well written ; but the adu- 
lation is excessive. It appears to me, that, after the Revolu- 
tion, Dryden took less pains with his style: the colloquial 

t Halone has givva serenl prooft of ■ Thli is his own aooonnt. **The n»- 

this. Dryden's Prose Works, Toi. i. part tore of a prefluw is rambling, neTor wholly 

2, p. 186, e$ eUibi. Drjden thought ex- oat of the way, nor in it. . . . This I 

preasions wrong and incorrect in Shak- hare learned tnm. the praetloe of honest 

speare and Jonson, which were the carrent Montaigne." — Vol. iii. p. dO& 
language of ttieir age. 
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vulgarisms, and these are not wanting even in Ms earlier 
prefaces, become more frequent; his periods are often of more 
slovenly construction ; he forgets, even in his dedications, that 
he is standing before a lord. Thus, remarking on the account 
Andromache gives to Hector of her own history, he observes, 
in a style rather unworthy of him, " The devil was in Hector 
if he knew not all this matter as well as she who told it him, 
for she had been his bed-fellow for many years together ; and, 
if he knew it then, it must be confessed that Homer in this 
long digression has rather given us his own character than 
that of the fair lady whom he paints." ^ 

37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, published in 1668, was 
reprinted sixteen years afterwards ; and it is curious q^ ^^^ 
to observe the changes which Dryden made in the <m Dr»m»- 
expression. Malone has carefully noted all these: **®^**^* 
they show both the care the author took with his own style, 
and the change which was gradually working in the English 
language.' The Anglicism of terminating the sentence with 
a preposition is rejected.' Thus ^'I cannot think so contempti- 
bly of the age I live in," is exchanged for "the age in which 
I live." "A deeper expression of belief than sdl the actor 
can persuade us to," is altered, " can insinuate into us." And, 
though the old form continued in use long after the time of 
Dryden, it has, of late years, been reckoned inelegant, and 
proscribed in all cases, perhaps with an unnecessary fastidious- 
ness, to which I have not uniformly deferred ; since our lan- 
guage is of a Teutonic structure, and the rules of Latin or 
French grammar are not always to bind us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is written in dialogue ; 
Dryden himself, under the name of Neander, being improT©- 
probably one of the speakers. It turns on the use ments in 
of rhyme in tragedy, on the observation of the uni- ^^^' 
ties, and on some other theatrical questions. Dryden, at this 
time, was favorable to rhymed tragedies, which his practice 

1 Vol. m. p. 286. Thifl la in the dadkar late Mend, Mr. Richard Sharp, whose 

tion of his third IflsoeUanjr to Lord Bat- good taste is well known, used to quote an 

cliffe. interrogatoiy of Hooker, '•'■ Shall there be 

* Vol. i. pp. 186-142. a God to swear by, and none to pray to ? » 

* '' The preposition in the end of the as an instance of the force which this ar. 
sentence, a common fiiolt with hhn (Ben rangement, so eminently idiomatic, some- 
Jonson), and which I have bnt latolv times gives. In the pamiye yoioe, I think 
obserred in my own writings," — p. 287. it better than In the aotive ; nor can it 
The form is, in my opinion, sometimes always he dispensed with, unless we chocee 
emphatic and spirited, though its fteqnent rather the feeble encumbering pronoun 
use appears slorenly. I remember my whiek. 
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supported. Sir Robert Howard having written some observar 
tions on that essay, and taken a different yiew as to rhyme, 
Dryden published a defence of his essay in a masterly style 
<^ cutting scorn, but one hardly justified by the tone of the 
criticism, which had been very civil towards him ; and, as he 
was apparently in the wrong, the air of superiority seems the 
more misplaced. 

d9. Dryden, as a critic, is not to be numbered with those 
His critical who have sounded the depths of the human mind; 
®*''^***' hardly with those who analyze the language and 
sentiments of poets, and teach others to judge by showing 
why they have judged themselves. He scatters remarks 
sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too arbitrary; yet his 
predominating good sense colors the whole : we find in them 
no perplexing subtilty, no cloudy nonsense, no paradoxes and 
heresies in taste to revolt us. Those he has made on transla- 
tion in the preface to that of Ovid's £pistles are valuable. 
^<No man,'' he says, <'is capable of translating poetry, who, 
besides a genius to that art, is not a master both of his 
author's language and of his own. Nor must we understand 
the language only of the poet, but his particular turn of 
thoughts and expression, which are the characters that distin- 
guish and as it were individuate him from all other writers." ^ 
We cannot pay Dryden the compliment of saying that he 
gave the example as well as precept, especially in his Virgil. 
He did not scruple to copy Segrais in his discourse on Epic 
Poetry. " Him I follow, and what I borrow from him am 
ready to acknowledge to him ; for, impartially speaking, the 
French are as much better critics than the English as they 
are worse poets."' 

40. The greater part of his critical writings relates to the 
drama, a subject with which he was very conversant ; but he 
had some considerable prejudices: he seems never to have 
felt the transcendent excellence of Shakspeare; and some- 
times, perhaps, his own opinions, if not feigned, are biassed by 
that sort of self-defence to which he thought himself driven 
in the prefaces to his several plays. He had many enemies on 
the watch : the Duke of Buckingham's Rehearsal, a satire of 
great wit, had exposed to ridicule the heroic tragedies;^ and 

^ Vol. iii. p. 19. parody is the most unftir watpon that 

* P. 400. ridicule can use, they are in moRt in- 

* This comedy was pabllshed In 1872 : stances wairanted by the original. Uayos , 
the paxodies an '"""■»"g ; and, though whether he resembles Dxyden or not, is • 
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manj were afterwards ready to forget the merits of the poet 
in the delinquencies of the politician. " What Virgil wrote," 
he says, "in the vigor of his age, in plenty and in ease, I have 
undertaken to translate in my declining years; struggling 
with wants, oppressed by sickness, curbed in my genius, liable 
to be misconstrued in all I write ; and my judges, if they are 
not very equitable, already prejudiced against me by the lying 
character which has been given them of my morals."^ 

41. Dryden will hardly be charged with abandoning too 
hastily our national credit, when he said the French Rymer on 
were better critics than the English. We had *ra8«iy- 
scarcely any thing worthy of notice to allege beyond his own 
writings. The TTieatrum Poetarum by Philips, nephew of 
Milton, is superficial in every respect. Thomas Rymer, best 
known to mankind as the editor of the FoBdera, but a strenu- 
ous advocate for the Aristotelian principles in the drama, pub- 
lished, in 1678, The Tragedies of the last Age considered 
and examined by the Practice of the Ancients, and by the 
Common Sense of all Ages. This contains a censure of 
some plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare and Jon- 
son. "I have chiefly considered the fable or plot, which all 
conclude to be the soul of a tragedy, which with the ancients 
is always found to be a reasonable soul, but with us for the 
most part a brutish, and often worse than brutish."' I have 
read only his criticisms on the Maid's Tragedy, King and No 
King, and Rollo ; and, as the conduct and characters of all 
three are far enough from being invulnerable, it is not surpris- 
ing that Rymer has oft^n well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dryden, the second place among the polite 
writers of the period from the Restoration to the end gj, ^inuiam 
of the century has commonly been given to Sir Wil- Temple's 
liam Temple. His Miscellanies, to which principal- ^'^^^' 

ly this praise belongs, are not recommended by more erudition 
than a retired statesman might acquire with no great expense 
of time, nor by much originality of reflection. But, if Temple 
has not profound knowledge, he turns aU he possesses well to 
account ; if his thoughts are not very striking, they are com- 
monly just He has less eloquence than BoUngbroke, but is 

very eonilo personage : the character is years before the Rehearsal was published, 

said by Johnson to haTe been sketched and coald hare been in no -vray obnoxious 

for DaTenant ; but I much doubt this to its satire, 

report. Darenant had been dead some ^ Vol. iii. p. 567 ■ P 4< 
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also free from his restlessness and ostentation. Much also, 
which now appears superficial in Temple's historical surveys, 
was far less familiar in his age : he has the merit of a compre- 
hensive and a candid mind. His style, to which we should 
particularly refer, will be found, in comparison with his con- 
temporaries, highly polished, and sustained with more equabi- 
lity than they preserve, remote £rom any thing either pedantic 
or humble. The periods are studiously rhythmical ; yet they 
want the variety and peculiar charm that we admire in those 
of Dryden. 

48. Locke is certainly a good writer, relatively to the 
style of greater part of his contemporaries: his plain and 
^^^- manly sentences often give us pleasure by the word- 
ing alone. But he has some defects: in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding, he is often too figurative for the sub- 
ject. In all his writings, and especially in the Treatise on 
Education, he is occasionally negligent, and though not vul- 
gar, at least according to the idiom of his age, slovenly in the 
structure of his sentences as well as the choice of his words : 
he is not, in mere style, very forcible, and certainly not very 
elegant. 

44. The Essays of Sir George Mackenzie are empty and 
Bip a«oige ^iiff^se : the style is full of pedantic words to a de- 
Macto2e'i grcc of barbarism ; and, though they were chiefly 
Kaaays. ^^tten after the Revolution, he seems to have whol- 
ly formed himself on the older writers, such as Sir Thomas 
Browne, or even Feltham. He affects the obsolete and 
unpleasing termination of the third person of the verb in etky 
which was going out of use even in the pulpit, besides other 
rust of archaism.^ Nothing can be more unlike the manner 
of Dryden, Locke, or Temple. Li his matter he seems a 
mere declaimer, as if the world would any longer endure the 
trivial nwrality which the sixteenth centuiy had borrowed 
from Seneca, or the dull ethics of sermons. It is probable, 
that, as Mackenzie was a man who had seen and read much, 
he must have some better passages than I have found in 
glancing shortly at his works. His countryman, Andrew 
Andrew ' Fletcher, is a better master of English style: he 
Ftetcher writes with purity, clearness, and spirit; but the 

1 [It must be conftsaed that instanoee it b searoely yet disuaed, at least in reiy 

of this termination, though not frequent, grave writings. But the unpleaslM sound 

may be found in the first years of Qeorge of i/i is a sufficient ot(jectlon. — 184^.] 
IIL, or eTon later. In the auxiliary hath, 
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substance is so much before his eyes, that he is little solicitous 
about language. And a similar character may be given to 
many of the political tracts in the reign of William. They 
are well expressed for their purpose ; their English is per- 
spicuous, unaffected, often forcible, and, upon the whole, much 
superior to that of similar writings in the reign of Charles : 
but they do not challenge a place of which their authors never 
dreamed ; they are not to be counted in the polite literature 
of England. 

45. I may have overlooked, or even never known, some 
books of sufficient value to deserve mention ; and I regret that 
the list of miscellaneous literature should be so short. But it 
must be confessed that our golden age did not begin before 
the eighteenth century, and then with him who has never 
since been rivalled in grace, humor, and invention, ^ni^n^g 
Walton's Complete Angler, published in 1653, seems, Complete 
by the title, a strange choice out of all the books of '^°*^®*^* 
half a century ; yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its natural- 
grace, and happy intermixture of graver strains with the pre- 
cepts of angling, have rendered this book deservedly popular, 
and a model which one of the most famous among our late 
philosophers, and a successful disciple of Isaac Walton in his 
favorite art, has condescended to imitate. 

46. A book, not indeed remarkable for its style, but one 
which I could hardly mention in any less miscellane- wukins's 
ous chapter than the present, — though, since it was New 
published in 1638, it ought to have been mentioned ^®'^**'' 
before, — is Wilkins's Discovery of a New World, or a Dis- 
course tending to prove that it is probable there may be anoth- 
er habitable World in the Moon, with a Discourse concerning 
the Possibility of a Passage thither. This is one of the births 
of that inquiring spirit, that disdain of ancient prejudice, which 
the seventeenth century produced. Bacon was imdoubtedly 
the father of it in England ; but Kepler, and, above all, Gali- 
leo, by the new trutl^ they demonstrated, made men fearless 
in investigation and conjecture. The gcogmphical discoveries 
indeed of Columbus and Magellan had prepared the way for 
conjectures hardly more astonishing in the eyes of the -vulgar 
than those had been. Wilkins accordingly begins by bringing 
a host of sage writers who had denied the existence of antipo- 
des. He expressly maintains the Copemican theory, but 
admits that it was generally reputed a novel pai'adox. The 
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306 ANTIQUITT DEFENDED BY TE3CPLE. Pabt IV. 

argoments on the other side he meets at some length ; and 
knew how to answer, by the principles of componnd motion, 
the plausible objection, that stones fidling from a tower were 
not left behind by the motion of the earth. The spots in the 
moon he took for sea, and the brighter parts for land. A 
lunar atmosphere he was forced to hold, and gives reasons 
for thinking it probable. As to inhabitants, he does not dwell 
long on the subject. Campanella, and, long before him, Car- 
dinal Cusanus, had believed the sun and moon to be inhabit- 
ed;^ and WlLkins ends by saying, ^ Being content for my 
own part to have spoken so much of it as may conduce to show 
the opinion of others concerning the inhabitants of the moon, I 
dare not myself affirm any thing of these Selenites, because 
I know not any ground whereon to build any probable opinion. 
But I think that future ages will discover more, and our pos- 
terity perhaps may invent some means for our better acquaint- 
ance with those inhabitants." To this he comes as his final 
proposition, that it may be possible for some of our posterity 
to find out a conveyance to this other world ; and, if there be 
inhabitants there, to have communication with them. But 
this cl^ter is the worst in the book, and shows that Wilkins, 
notwithstanding his ingenuity, had but crude notions on the 
principles of physics. He followed this up by what I have 
not seen, — a Discourse concerning a new Planet; tending 
to prove that it is possible our £a^ is one of the Planets. 
This appears to be a regular vindication of the Copemican 
theory, and was published in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely assailed abroad by 
Antiquity P^rrault and Fontenelle, found support in Sir Wil- 
defended by liam Temple, who has defended it in one of his 
"""^ ** essays with more zeal than prudence, or knowledge 
of the various subjects on which he contends for the rights of 
the past. It was, in fact, such a credulous and superficial view 
as might have been taken by a pedant of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. For it is in science, taking the word largely, full sa 
much as in works of genius, that he denies the ancients to 
have been surpassed. Temple's Essay, however, was translat- 
ed into French, and he was supposed by many to have made 

1 " Siupicamur in regions aoVbt magis intellectuaUs nfttans solaics dnt mnltam 

ease solareA, claroi et illuminatos Intel- in acta et param in potentil, terreni Tero 

lectnales habitatorea, spiritnaliorea etiam magis in potently et param in acta, la- 

qoam in Inna, nbi magis lunatici, et in nana in medio flactoantes,^' &c.— Cua»* 

tens magia materialea et craasi, ut illi noa, apud Wilkina, p. 103 (edit. 1802). 
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a brilliant vindication of injured antiquity. But it waB soon 
rented in the most solid book that was written in wotton's 
any country upon this famous dispute. William »«««»**<»•. 
Wotton published in 1694 his Refections on Ancient and 
Modem Learning.^ He draws very well in this the line be- 
tween Temple and Ferrault ; avoiding the tasteless judgment 
of the latter in poetry and eloquence, but pointing out the 
superiority of the modems in the whole range of physical 
science. 



Sect. n. — On Fiction. 

Ifroneh BomanoeB— La layette and others— ragrim's Frognes— TarkUh Spy 

48. Spain had, about the middle of this century, a writer of 
various literature, who is only known in Europe by QueTedo's 
his fictions, — Quevedo. His Visions and his Life of '^'J"*""* 
the great Tacaiio were early translated, and became very popu- 
lar.^ They may be reckoned superior to any thing in comic 
romance, except Don Quixote, that the seventeenth century 
produced ; and yet this commendation is not a high one. In 
the picaresque style, the Life of Tacaiio is tolerably amusing ; 
but Quevedo, like others, has long since been surpassed. 
The Suenos, or Visions, are better: they show spirit and 
sharpness with some originality of invention. But Las Za- 
hurdas de Pluton, which, like the other Visions, bears a gene- 
ral resemblance to the Pilgrim^s Progress, being an allegorical 
dream, is less powerfully and graphically written : the satire 
is also rather too obvious. "Lucian," says Bouterwek, "fur- 
nished him with the original idea of satirical visions; but 
Quevedo's were the first of their kind in modem literature. 
Owing to frequent imitations, their faults are no longer dis- 

1 Wotton had been a boy of aetoniBhlng granting a degree to one so yonng, a 

precocity : at six yean old, he could xeadi- epeclal record of his extraordinary pnv 

ly translate Latin, Oredc, and Hebrew ; ficiency was made in the r^^tere of the 

at seven he added some knowledge of uniTendty. — Monk's life of Bentley, p. 7. 

Arabic and Syriao. He entered Catherine * The translation of this, ^' made £ng- 

Hall, Cambridge, in his tenth year; at lish by a person of honor," takes great 

thirteen, when he took the degree of bach- libertiee with the original, and endeaTors 

elor of arts, he was acquainted with twelve to excel it in wit by means of frequent in- 

langnagee. There being no precedent of terpolation. 
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guised bj the charm of novelty ; and even their merits haTe 
ceased to interest"^ 

49. No species of composition seems less adapted to the 
French genius of the French nation in the reign of Louis 
heroic XIV. than the heroic romances so much admired in 
lomanoes. j^ ^^^ years. It must be confessed, that this was 
but the continuance, and in some respect, possibly, an im- 
provement, of a long-established style of fiction. But it was 
not fitted to endure reason or ridicule ; and the societies of 
Paris knew the use of both weapons. Moliere sometimes 
tried his wit upon the romances ; and BoUeau, rather later in 
the day, when the victory had been won, attacked Mademoi- 
selle Scuderi with his sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the 
heroes of her invention. 

50. The first step, in descending from the heroic romance, 
MoT«to of ^^ ^ ground not altogether dissimilar. The feats 
Madame of chivalry were replaced by less wonderful adven- 
La Fayette. ^^^^ . ^^^ j^y^ became Icss hyperbolical in expres- 
sion, though not less intensely engrossing the personages ; the 
general tone of manners was lowered down better to that of 
nature, or at least of an ideality which the imagination did 
not reject ; a style already tried in the minor fictions of Spain. 
The earliest novels that demand attention in this line are 
those of the Countess de la Fayette, celebrated, while Made- 
moiselle de la Yergne, under the name of Lavema in the 
Latin poetry of Menage.' Zayde, the first of these, is entire- 
ly in the Spanish style : the adventures are improbable, but 
various, and rather interesting to those who carry no scepti- 
cism into fiction; the language is polished and agreeable, 
though not very animated ; and it is easy to perceive, that, 
while that kind of novel was popular, Zayde would obtain a 
high place. It has, however, the usual faults : the story is 
broken by intervening narratives, which occupy too large a 
space ; the sorrows of the principal characters excite, at least 
as I should judge, little sympathy ; and their sentiments and 
emotions are sometimes too much refined in the alembic 
of the Hotel Rambouillet. In a later novel, the Princens of 

> HiBt. of Spanish literature, p. 471. " Leebia nnUa tibi, nnUa eat tibi dicta Co- 

* The name LaTema, though well-eound- rinna ; 

ing, waa, in one reopect, unlucky ; bdng Cannine laudator Cynthia nulla too. 

that given by antlqidty to the goddess of Sed cum doctorum oompUas aczinla t»> 

thieves. An epignun on Menage, almost, turn, 

perhaps, too trite to be quoted, is piquant Nil mirum, si sit culta Lawna tibL" 
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Cleves, Madame La Fajette threw off the affectation of that 
circle to which she had once belonged ; and though perhaps 
Zajde is, or was in its own age, the more celebrated novel, it 
seems to me, that, in this, she has excelled herself. The 
story, being nothing else than the insuperable and insidious, 
but not guiltj, attachment of a married lady to a lover, re- 
quired a delicacy and correctness of taste which the authoress 
has well displayed in it. The probability of the incidents, 
the natural* course they take, the absence of all complication 
and perplexity, give such an inartificial air to this novel, that 
we can scarcely help believing it to shadow forth some real 
event. A modem novelist would probably have made more 
of the story : the style is always cahn, sometimes almost Ian 
guid ; a tone of decorous politeness, like that of the French 
stage, is never relaxed ; but it is precisely by this means that 
the writer has kept up a moral dignity, of which it would have 
been so easy to lose sight The Princess of Cleves is perhaps 
the first work of mere invention (for, though the characters are 
historical, there is no known foundation for the story) which 
brought forward the manners of the aristocracy ; it may be 
said, the contemporary manners; for Madame La Fayette 
must have copied her own times. Aa this has become a popu- 
lar style of fiction, it is just to commemorate the novel which 
introduced it. 

51. The French have few novels of this dass in the seven 
teenth century, which they prabe : those of Madame g<jarron'§ 
Villedieu, or Des Jardins, may deserve to be except- Bonum 
ed; but I have not seen them. Scarron, a man ^°^*i°®- 
deformed and diseased, but endowed with vast gayety, which 
generally exuberated in buffoon jests, has the credit of having 
struck out into a new path by his Roman Comique. The 
Spaniards, however, had so much like this, that we cannot 
perceive any great originality in Scarron. The Roman Co- 
mique is still well known, and, if we come to it in vacant 
moments, will serve its end in amusing us; the story and 
characters have no great interest, but they are natural : yet, 
without the least disparagement to the vivacity of Scarron, it 
is still true, that he has been left at an immense distance in 
observation of mankind, in humorous character, and in ludi- 
crous effect, by the novelists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It is said that Scarron's romance is written in a 
pure style ; and some have even pretended that he has not 
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been without effect in refining the language. The Boman 
Bourgeois of Furetiere appears to be a novel of middle life : 
it had some reputation ; but I cannot speak of it with any 
knowledge. 

52. Cyrano de Bergerac had some share in directing the 
Cyrano de publlc taste towards those extravagances of fancy 
B«»M»»- which were afterwards highly popular. He has 
been imitated, as some have observed, by Swift and Voltaire, 
and I should add, to a certain degree, by Hamilton ; but all 
the three have gone far beyond him. He is not himself a 
very original writer. His Voyage to the Moon, and History 
of the Empire of the Sun, are manifestly suggested by the 
True History of Ludan ; and he had modem fictions, espe- 
cially the Voyage to the Moon by Godwin, mentioned in our 
last volume, which he had evidently read, to imp the wings of 
an invention not perhaps eminently fertile. Yet Bergerac 
has the merit of being never wearisome : his fictions are well 
conceived, and show little effort, which seems abo the cha- 
racter of his language in this short piece ; though his letters 
had been written in the worst style of affectation, so as to 
make us suspect that he was turning the manner of some 
g^^jg contemporaries into ridicule. The novels of Segnds, 

such at least as I have seen, are mere pieces of light 
satire, designed to amuse by transient allusions the lady by 
whom he was patronized, — Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 
K they deserve any regard at all, it is as links in the history of 
fiction between the mock-heroic romance, of which Voiture 
had given an instance, and the style of fantastic invention, 
which was perfected by Hamilton. 

58. Charles Perrault may, so far as I know, be said to have 
Pemnit. 1°^®^^*®^ » kind of fiction which became extremely 

popular, and has had, even after it ceased to find 
direct imitators, a perceptible influence over the lighter litera- 
ture of Europe. The idea was original, and happily executed. 
Perhaps he sometimes took the tales of children, such as the 
tradition of many generations had delivered them : but much 
of his fairy machinery seems to have been his own ; and I 
should give him credit for several of the stories, though it is 
hard to form a guess. He gave to them all a real interest, as 
far as could be, with a naturalness of expression, an arch 
naivety a morality neither too obvious nor too refined, and a 
slight poignancy of satire on the world, which render the 
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Tales of Mother Goose almost a counterpart in prose to the 
Fables of La Fontaine. 

54. These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an indolent 
but not stupid nobility. The court of Versailles and Btaniiton. 
all Paris resounded with fairy tales : it became the 
popular style for more than half a century. But few of these 
fall within our limits. Perrault's immediate followers — 
Madame Murat and the Countess D'Aunoy, especially the 
latter -— have some merit ; but they come very short of the 
happy simplicity and brevity we find in Mother Goose's 
Tfdes. It is possible that Count Antony HamUton may have 
written those tales which have made hun famous, before the 
end of the century ; though they were published later. But 
these, with many admirable strokes of wit and invention, have 
too forced a tone in both these qualities ; the labor is too evi- 
dent, and, thrown away on such trifling, excites something 
like contempt : they are written for an exclusive coterie, not 
for the world ; and the world in all such cases will sooner 
or later take its revenge. Yet Hamilton's tales are incom- 
parably superior to what followed: inventions alternately 
dull and extravagant, a style negligent or mannered, an im- 
morality passing onward from the licentiousness of the Re- 
gency to the debased philosophy of the ensuing age, became 
the general characteristics of these fictions, which finally 
expired in the neglect and scorn of the world. 

55. The Telemaque of Fenelon, after being suppressed in 
France, appeared in Holland clandestinely without T6i6maque 
the author's consent in 1699. It is needless to say <»'^«»«i*>«»- 
that it soon obtained the admiration of Europe ; and perhaps 
there is no book in the French language that has been more 
read. Fenelon seems to have conceived, that, metre not 
being essential, as he assumed, to poetry, he had, by imitating 
the Odyssey in Telemaque, produced an epic of as legitimate 
a character as his model. But the boundaries between epic 
poetry, especially such epics as the Odyssey, and romance, 
were only perceptible by the employment of verse in the 
former : no elevation of character, no ideality of conception, 
no charm of imagery or emotion, had been denied to romance. 
The language of poetry had for two centuries been seized for 
its use. Telemaque must therefore take its plac^ among ro- 
mances ; but still it is true that no romance had breathed so 
classical a spirit, none had abounded so much with the richness 
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of poetical language (much, in fact, of Homer, Tlrgil, and 
Sophocles, having been woven in with no other change than 
verbal translation), nor had any preserved such dignity in its 
circumstances, such beauty, harmony, and nobleness in its dic- 
tion. It would be as idle to say that Fenelon was indebted to 
D'Urfe and Calprenede, as to deny that some degree of re- 
semblance may be found in their poetical prose. The one 
belonged to the morals of chivalry, generous but exaggerated ; 
the other, to those of wisdom and religion. The one has 
been forgotten because its tone is false : the other is ever ad- 
mired, and is only less regarded because it is true in excess, 
because it contains too much of what we know. T616maque, 
like some other of Fenelon's writings, is to be considered in 
reference to its object ; an object of all the noblest, being to 
form the character of one to whom many must look up for 
their welfare, but still very different from the inculcation of 
profound truth. The beauties of Tel^maque are very nume- 
rous ; the descriptions, and indeed the whole tone of the book, 
have a charm of grace something like the pictures of Gnido : 
but there is also a certain languor which steals over us in 
reading ; and, though there is no real want of variety in the 
narration, it reminds us so continually of its source, the Ho- 
meric legends, as to become rather monotonous. The aban- 
donment of verse has produced too much diifuseness: it 
will be observed, if we look attentively, that, where Homer 
is circumstantial, Fenelon is more so ; in this he sometimes 
approaches the minuteness of the romancers. But these 
defects are more than compensated by the moral and even 
aesthetic excellence of this romance. 

56. K this most fertile province of all literature, as we 
Deflciencv ^*^® ^^^ discovered it to be, had yielded so little 
of English even in France, a nation that might appear eminent- 
romanoes. |^ fitted to explore it, down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, we may be less surprised at the deficiency of 
our own country. Yet the scarcity of original fiction in Eng- 
land was so great as to be inexplicable by any reasoning. 
The public taste was not incapable of being pleased ; for all 
the novels and romances of the Continent were readily trans- 
lated. The manners of all classes were as open to humorous 
description, the imagination was as vigorous, the heai^t as 
suscej)tible, as in other countries. But not only we find no- 
thing good : it can hardly be said that we find any thing at 
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all that has ever attracted notice in English romance. The 
Parthenissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, and the short 
novels of Afra Behn, are nearly as many, perhaps, as could be 
detected in old libraries. We must leave the beaten track 
before we can place a single work in this class. 

57. The Pilgrim's Progress essentially belongs to it ; and 
John Bunyan may pass for the father of our novel- piigiim'« 
ists. His success in a line of composition like the P"8««- 
spiritual romance or allegory, which seems to have been 
frigid and unreadable in the few instances where it had been 
attempted, is doubtless enhanced by his want of all learning, 
and his low station in life. He was therefore rarely, if ever, 
an imitator : he was never enchained by rules. Bunyan pos- 
sessed, in a remarkable degree, the power of representation : 
his inventive faculty was considerable ; but the other is his 
distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us see, what 
he describes : he is circumstantial without prolixity, and, in 
the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never loses 
sight of the unity of his allegorical fable. His invention was 
enriched, and rather his choice determined, by one rule he 
had laid down to himself, — the adaptation of sdl the inciden- 
tal language of Scripture to his own use. There is scarce a 
circumstance or metaphor in the Old Testament which does 
not find a place, bodily and literally, in the story of the Pil- 
grim's Progress; and this peculiar artifice has made his own 
imagination appear more creative than it really is. In the 
conduct of the romance, no rigorous attention to the propriety 
of the allegory seems to have been uniformly preserved. 
Vanity Fair, or the cave of the two giants, might, for any 
thing we see, have been placed elsewhere ; but it is by this 
neglect of exact parallelism that he better keeps up the 
reality of the pilgrimage, and takes off the coldness of mere 
allegory. It is also to be remembered, that we read this 
book at an age when the spiritual meaning is either little 
perceived or little regarded. In his language, nevertheless, 
Bunyan sometimes mingles the signification too much with 
the fable: we might be perplexed between the imaginary 
and the real Christian ; but the liveliness of narration soon 
brings us back, or did at least when we were young, to the 
fields of fancy. Yet the Pilgrim's Progress, like some other 
books, has of late been a little overrated : its excellence is 
great, but it is not of the highest rank ; and we should be 
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careful not to break down the landmarks of fame by placing 
the John Bunyans and the Daniel De Foes among Uie Dii 
Majores of our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for England, not the invention, 
Tarkidi ^^^ ^^^ ^^e most part, the composition, of another 
8py- book, which, being grounded on fiction, may be classed 

here, — the Turkish Spy. A secret emissary of the Porte is 
supposed to remain at Paris in disguise for above forty years, 
from 1635 to 1682. His correspondence with a number of 
persons, various in situation, and with whom, therefore, his 
letters assume various characters, is protracted through eight 
volumes. Much, indeed most, relates to the history of those 
times, and to the anecdotes connected with it ; but in these we 
do not find a large proportion of novelty. The more remarka- 
ble letters are those which run into metaphysical and theologi- 
cal speculation. These are written with an earnest seriousness, 
yet with an extraordinary freedom, such as the feigned garb 
of a Mohammedan could hardly have exempted from censure 
in Catholic countries. Mahmud, the mysterious writer, stands 
on a sort of eminence above all human prejudice: he was 
privileged to judge as a stranger of the religion and philoso- 
phy of Europe ; but his bold spirit ranges over the field of 
Oriental speculation. The Turkish Spy is no ordinary pro- 
duction, but contains as many proofs of a thoughtful, if not 
very profound mind, as any we can find. It suggested the 
Persian Letters to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to Argens ; 
the former deviating from his model with the originality of 
talent, the latter following it with a more servile closeness. 
Probability, that is, a resemblance to the personated character 
of an Oriental, was not to be attained, nor was it desirable, in 
any of these fictions ; but Mahmud has something not Euro- 
pean, something of a solitary, insulated wanderer, gazing on a 
world that knows him not, which tlirows, to my feelings, a strik- 
ing charm over the Turkish Spy ; while the Usbek of Mon- 
tesquieu has become more than half Parisian ; his ideas are 
neither those of his birthplace, nor such as have sprung up 
unbidden from his soul, but those' of a polite, witty, and acute 
society; and the correspondence with his harem in Persia, 
which Montesquieu has thought attractive to the reader, is not 
much more interesting than it is probable, and ends in the 
style of a common romance. As to the Jewish Letters of 
Argens, it is far inferior to the Turkish Spy, and, in fiact, 
rather an insipid book. 
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59. It may be asked why I dispute the claim made by all 
the foreign biographers in favor of John Paul Mara- q^^^ of 
na, a native of Genoa, who is asserted to have pub- BngUsh 
lished the first volume of the Turkish Spy at Paris **^**^ 
in 1684y and the rest in subsequent years.^ But I am not 
disputing that Marana is the author of the thirty letters pub- 
lished in 1684, and of twenty more in 1686, which have been 
literally translated into English, and form about half the first 
volume in English of our Turkish Spy.* Nor do I doubt, in 
the least, that the remainder of that volume had a French 
original, though I have never seen it But the later volumes 
of the Espion Turc, in the edition of 1696, with the date of 
Cologne, which, according to Barbier, is put for Bouen,^ are 



^ The flnt portioa itm pubUahed at 
Paris, and alio at Amsterdam. Bayle 
^TQS the Ibllowliig aoooant: "Get oa- 
TTBge a 6t6 oontidUt 4 Amsterdam da 
consentement da libralre de Paris, qui 
Ta le premier imprim^. n sera compost 
de plusieuis petlts yolames qui oontlea- 
dront lei 6T6nemens les plus oonsidira- 
bles de la chr6tient6 en general, et de la 
France en partioalier, depuiB I'annte 1687 
jtt8qtt>enl682 nnItaUen,natlf deO^nes, 
Marana, donne oes relations pour des let- 
tres Writes aax ministres de la Porte par 
un espion Tore qui se tenoit cachd k Paris, 
n pretend les aToir traduites de I'Aiabe 
en Italien: et il raoonte fisrte en long 
comment il les a trouTtes. On soup^nne 
aTec beauooup d'apparenee, que o^est an 
tour d'esprit Italien, et une fiction ingtai- 
euse semblable i oelle dont Virvf le s'estserri 
pour louer Aaguste," &o. — Noavelles de 
la lUpublique des Lettres ; liars, 1681 ; in 
(SuTres diverses de Bayle. Tol. i. p. 20. 
The £Bpion Turc is not to be traced in the 
index to the Journal des So^Tans ; nor is 
it noticed in the Bibliothique UniTerselle. 

* Salfl, ziT. 61 ; Biogr. UniT. 

* Dlctlonnalre des Anonymes, toI. i. 
p. 406. Barbier^s nottoe of L^Espion, dans 
les ooun des princes Chretiens, ascribes 
four Tolumes out of six, which appear to 
contain as much as our elg^t Tolumes, 
to Marana, and copjectures that the last 
two are by another liand ; but does not 
intimate the least suspicion of an English 
original. And, as his authority is consi- 
derable, I must fortify my own opinion by 
what eridence I can find. 

The prefiuse to the second Tolume (Bng- 
Ush) of the Turkish Spy begins thus: 
" Three years are now elapsed since the 
first Tolume of letters written by a Spy at 
Paris was published in BngUsh ; and it 
was expected that a second sliould hate 
oome out long before this. The IhTOzable 



reception which that found amoogst all 
sorts of readers would liaTe enoouraged a 
speedy translation of the rest, had there 
been extant any French edition of more 
than the first p«u:t. Art, t^ter the strietut 
tiifittry, none eouldbe heard of; and, as for 
the Italian, our booksellers haTe not that 
correspondence in those parts as thev have 
in tiie more nei^boring countries of 
France and Holland. So that it was a 
woric despaired of to recoter any more of 
this Arabian's memoirs. We little dreamed 
that the Florentines had been so busy in 
printing, and so successfhl in selling, the 
continued translation of these Arabian 
episUes, till it was the fortune of an Bng>- 
liah gentteman to travel in those parts 
last summer, and discover the liappy news. 
I will not forestaU his letter, wldch is 
annexed to this preftoe." A pretended 
letter with the signatuie of Daniel Salt- 
marsh follows, in which the imaginary 
author tells a strange tale of the manner 
in which a certain learned physieiui of 
Ferrara, Julio de Medici, descended ttom 
the Idiedicean ftmily, put these volumes, 
in the Italian language, into his hands. 
This letter is dated Amsterdam, Sept. 9. 
1990 ; and, as the prefoee refers it to the lass 
summer, I hence conclude that the first 
edition of the second volume of the Turk- 
ish Spy was In 1691 ; for I liave not seen 
that, nor any other edition earlier than 
the fifth, printed hi 1702. 

Marana is said by Salfl and others to 
have left France In 1689, having fldlen 
into a depression of spirits. Now, the first 
thirty letters, about one thirtv-second 
part of the entire work, were published in 
1684, and about an equal length in 1686. 
I admit that he had time to double these 
portions, and thus to publish one-eighth 
of the whole ; but is it Ukely that between 
1686 and 1689 he could have given the 
rest to the world? If we axe not straok 
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THE TURKISH SPY. 



Part IV. 



avowedly translated from the English. And to the second 
volume of our Turkish Spy, published in 1691, is prefixed an 
account, not very credible, of the manner in which the volumes 
subsequent to the firat had been procured by a traveller, in 
the original Italian ; no French edition, it is declared, being 
known to the booksellers. That no Italian edition ever ex- 
isted, is, I apprehend, now generally admitted ; and it is to be 
shown, by those who contend for the claims of Marana to 
seven out of the eight volumes, that they were published 
in France before 1691 and the subsequent years, when they 
appeared in English. The Cologne or Rouen edition of 1696 
follows the English so closely, that it has not given the origi- 
nal letters of the first volume, published with the name of 
Marana, but rendered them back from the translation. 

60. In these early letters, I am ready to admit, the scheme 
of the Turkish Spy may be entirely traced. Marana appears 
not only to have planned the historical part of the letters, but 
to have struck out the more original and striking idea of a 
Mohammedan wavering with religious scruples, which the 
English continuator has followed up with more philosophy 
and erudition. The internal evidence for their English origin, 
in all the latter volumes, is, to my apprehension, exceedingly 
strong ; but I know the difficulty of arguing from this to con- 
vince a reader. The proof we demand is the production of 
these volumes in French, that is, the specification of some 
public or private library where they may be seen, in any edi- 
tion anterior to 1691 ; and nothing short of this can be satis- 
factory evidence.^ 

16 it is said, tliat her &ther, Sir Bogcor 
Manley, was Um genuine author of the 
first volume of tlK» Turkish Spy. Dr. 
Midgley, an 'ingenious physician, related 
to the flunily hy marriage, had the charge 
of looking over his papers, among wliich 
he found tliat manuscript, which he easily 
reserred to his proper use ; and, hoth hy 
his own pen and the assistance of some 
others, continued the work until the eighth 
Tolume, without ever having the justice 
to name the author of the first.'* — MS. 
note in the copv of the Turkish Spy (edit. 
1782) in the British Museum. 
Another MS. note in the same volume 
Ives the following extract firom Dunton's 
and Errors: ''Mr. Bradshaw is the 



by this, is it likely that the English 
lator should have fkbrlcated the story 
above mentioned, when tiie public might 
know that there was actually a French 
original which he had rendered? The 
invention seems without motive. Ag^in : 
how came the French edition of 1^ to 
be an avowed translation from the English, 
when, according to the hypothesis of M. 
Barbier, the volumes of Marana had all 
been published in France? Surely, till 
those appear, we have reason to suspect 
their existence ; and the onus probandi 
lies funo on the advocates of Marana's 
claim. 

^ I shall now produce some direct evi- 
dence for the English authorship of seven 
out of eight parts of the Turldsh Spy. 

" In the life of Mrs. Manley, published 
under the title of ' The Adventures of 
Bivella,' printed hi 1714, in pages li and 



gives 
life i 



beet accomplished hackney writer I have 
met with : his genius was quite above the 
common siae, and his style was inrompara- 
bly fine. ... So soon as I saw the first 
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SWIFT*S TALE OF A TUB. 



817 



61. It would not, perhaps, be unfair to bring within the 
pale of the seventeenth century an effusion of genius s^^ivt lue 
sufficient to redeem our name in its annals of fiction, ^t a Tub. 
The Tale of a Tub, though not published till 1704, was chiefly 
written, as the authon declares, eight years before ; and the 
Battle of the Books, subjoined to it, has every appearance of 
recent animosity against the opponents of Temple and Boyle, 
in the question of Fhalaris. The Tale of a Tub is, in my 
apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift: certainly Rabelais 
has nothing superior, even in invention, nor any thing so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of 
felicitous analogy. The Battle of the Books is such an im- 
provement of the similar combat in the Lutrin, that we can 
hardly own it is an imitation. 



Tolnme of the TniUsh Spy, the rmy style 
and manner of wxitfaig convinced me that 
Bradshaw wee the author. . . . Brad- 
shaw*8 wife owned that Dr. Midgley had 
engaged hhn in a work which would take 
him some years to finish, Ibr which the 
doctor w«« to pay him 40«. per sheet ; . . . 
tto that 'tis Tery probable (for I cannot 
swear I saw hhn write it), that Mr. WUliam 
Bradshaw was the author of the Turkish 
Spy : were it not for this discovery, Dr. 
Midgley had gone off with the honor of 
that performance." It thus appears that 
in England it was looked upon as an ori- 
ginal work ; though the authority of nun- 
ton Is not yery good for the fltcts he tells, 
and that of Mrs. Manley much worfe. 
But I do not quote them as eridence of 
such jbcts, but of common report. Mrs. 
Manley, who claims ibr her father the 
first volume, certainly written by Marana, 
must be set aside : as to I>r. Midgley and 
Mr. Bradshaw, I know nothing to confirm 
or mftite what is here said. 



[The hypothesis of these notes, that all 
the Tuiidsh Spy , alter the first of our eight 
Tolumes, is ot Bnglish origin, has been 
controverted in the Gentleman's Maga-. 
line by persons of learning and acutenees. 
I would surrender my own opinion, if I 
could see sufficient grounds fbr doing so ; 
but, as yet, Marana's pretensions are not 
substantiated by the eridence which I 
demanded, — the proof of any edition in 
French anterior to that ct our Turidsh 
Spy, the second volume of which (there 
is no dispute about Marana's authorship 
of the first) appeared in 1691, witii a pre- 
ihce denying the existence of a French 
original. Those who have had recouxw 
to the arbitrary supposition that Manuia 
communicated his manuscript to some 
English translator, who published it as 
his own, should be aware that a mere pos- 
sibility, without a shadow of eridence, 
even if it served to explain the Ihcts, can- 
not be received in historical eriticinn as 
truth. — 1842.] 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

HIBTOBT OV PHTSIGAL AMD OTHER LTTEKATUBB, FBOM 1660 TO 1700. 



Sect. L — On Experimental Philosopht. 

Ibftltatlons tea Soi«iioe at Florenoe, London, Paris— Ghflmbtxy— Boy Is 
and others. 

1. We have now arrived, according to the method pursued 
^^^ in corresponding periods, at the history of mathema- 
omittiDg tical and physical science in the latter part of the 
mAthemar seventeenth century. But I must here entreat my 

readers to excuse the omission of that which ought 
to occupy a prominent situation in any work that pretends to 
trace the general progress of human knowledge. The length 
to which I have found myself already compelled to extend 
these volumes might be an adequate apology ; but I have one 
more insuperable in the slightness of my own acquaintance 
with subjects so momentous and difficult, and upon which I 
could not write without presumptuousness and much peril of 
betraying ignorance. The names, therefore, of Wallis and 
Huygens, Newton and Leibnitz, must be passed with distant 
reverence. 

2. This was the age when the experimental philosophy to 
Acadomy which Bacon had held the torch, and which had 
<J«i^- already made considerable progress, especially in 

Italy, was finally established on the ruins of arbitra- 
ry figments and partial inductions. This philosophy was sig- 
nally indebted to three associations, the eldest of which did 
not endure long ; but the others have remained to this day the 
perennial fountains of science, — the Academy del Cimento 
at Florence, the Royal Society of London, the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. The first of these waa established in 1657, 
with the patronage of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II., but 
under the peculiar care of his brother Leopold. Both were, 
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in a manner at that time remarkable, attached to natural phi- 
losophy ; and Leopold, less engaged in public affairs, had long 
carried on a correspondence with the learned of Europe. It 
is said that the advice of Yiviani, one of the greatest geome- 
ters that Europe has produced, led to this institution. The 
name which this academy assumed gave promise of their 
fundamental rule, — the investigation cf truth by experiment 
alone. The number of academicians was unlimited ; and all 
that was required as an article of faith was the abjuration of 
all fidth, a resolution to inquire into truth without regard to 
any previous sect of philosophy. This academy lasted, un- 
fortunately, but ten years in vigor : it is a great misfortune 
for any literary institution to depend on one man, and es- 
pecially on a prince, who, shedding a factitious as well as 
sometimes a genuine lustre round it, is not easily replaced 
without a diminution of the world's regard. Leopold, in 
1667, became a cardinal, and was thus withdrawn from Flo- 
rence; others of the Academy del Cimento died, or went 
away ; and it rapidly sunk into insignificance. But a volume 
containing reports of the yearly experiments it made — among 
others, the celebrated one, proving, as was then supposed, the 
incompressibility of water — is generally esteemed.^ 

3. The germ of our Royal Society may be traced to 
the year 1645, when Wallis, Wilkins, Glisson, and Bojai So- 
others less known, agreed to meet weekly at a pri- <^*y- 
vate house in London, in order to converse on subjects con- 
nected with natural, and especially experimental philosophy. 
Some of these soon afterwards settled in Oxford : and thus 
arose two little societies in connection with each other ; those 
at Oxford being recruited by Ward, Petty, Willis, and Ba- 
thurst. They met at Petty's lodgings till he removed to 
Ireland in 1652 ; afterwards at those of Wilkins, in Wadham 
College, till he became Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1659; about which time most of the Oxford philosophers 
came to London, and held their meetings in Gresham College. 
They became more numerous after the Restoration, which 
gave better hope of a tranquiUity indispensable for science ; 
and on the 28th of November, 1660, agreed to form a regular 
society, which should meet weekly for the promotion of natural 
philosophy: their registers are kept from this time.^ The 

1 GaiiiuBi. Storia del Gran IHieato, ?ol. * Knh^ Hlat. of Roral Society, toI. i. 
Tli. p. 240 i TlnboKhi, zl. 2(M ; Corniani, p. 1. 
▼Hi. 29. 
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king, rather fond himself of these subjects, from the beginning 
afforded them his patronage : their first charter is dated 15 th 
July, 1662, incorporating them by the style of the Royal So- 
ciety, and appointing Lord Brouncker the first president, 
assisted by a council of twenty ; the conspicuous names among 
which are Boyle, Kenelm Digby, Wilkins, Wren, Evelyn, 
and Oldenburg.^ The last of these was secretary, and editor 
of the Philosophical Transactions ; the first number of which 
appeared l^Iarch 1, 1665, containing sixteen pages in quarto. 
These were continued monthly, or less frequently, according 
to the materialB he possessed. Oldenburg ceased to be the 
editor in 1667, and was succeeded by Grew, as he was by 
Hooke. These early transactions are chiefly notes of con- 
Tersations and remarks made at the meetings, as well as of 
experiments either then made, or reported to the society.^ 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris was established in 
Academy of l^^^j Under the auspices of Colbert. The king as- 
Scienees at signed to them a room in the Royal Library for their 
^*^* meetings. Those first selected were all mathema- 
ticians ; but other departments of science, especially chemistry 
and anatomy, afterwards furnished associates of considerable 
name. It seems, nevertheless, that this academy did not 
cultivate experimental philosophy with such unremitting zeal 
as the Royal Society, and that abstract mathematics have 
always borne a larger proportion to the rest of their inquiries. 
They published in this century ten volumes, known as Anciens 
Memoires de TAcadSmie. But near its dose, in 1697, they 
received a regular institution from the king, organizing them 
in a manner analogous to the two other great literary founda- 
tions, — the French Academy, and tliat of Liscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres.* 

5. In several branches of physics, the experimental philoso- 
stateof pher is both guided and corrected by the eternal 
chemtafery. laws of geometry. In others he wants this aid, and, 
in the words of his master, ^^ knows and understands no more 
concerning the order of nature, than, as her servant and in- 
terpreter, he has been taught by observation and tentative 
processes." All that concerns the peculiar actions of bodies 
on each other was of this description; though, in our own 
times, even this has been in some degree brought under the 

> Birch's Hist, of Roval Society, p. 88. ' Fontenelle, vol. v. p. 28; Hontuela, 
* Id., vol. ii. p. 18 ; ThomBon's Hist, of Hist, dos Math^matiques, irol. ii. p. 657. 
Royal Society, p. 7. 
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omnipotent control of the modem analysis. Chemistry, or 
the science of the molecular constituents of bodies, manifested 
in such peculiar and reciprocal operations, had never been 
rescued from empirical hands till this period. The transmu- 
tation of metals, the universal medicine, and other inquiries 
utterly unphilosophical in themselves, because they assumed 
the existence of that which they sought to discover, had occu- 
pied the chemists so much, that none of them had made any 
further progress, than occasionally, by some happy combination 
or analysis, to contribute an use^l preparation to pharmacy, 
or to detect an unknown substance. Glauber and Van Hel- 
mont were the most active and ingenious of these elder 
chemists ; but the former has only been remembered by hav- 
ing long given his name to sulphate of soda, while the latter 
wasted his time on experiments fi*om which he knew not how 
to draw right inferences, and his powers on hypotheses which a 
sounder spirit of the inductive philosophy would have taught 
him to reject.^ 

6. Chemistry, as a science of principles, hypothetical no 
doubt, and in a great measure unfounded, but coher- 
ing in a plausible system, and better than the reve- 
ries of the Paracelsists and Behmenists, was founded by 
Becker in Grermany, by Boyle and his contemporaries of the 
Royal Society in England. Becker, a native of Spire, who, 
after wandering from one city of Germany to another, died 
in London in 1685, by his Physica Subterranea, published in 
1669, laid the foundation of a theory, which, having in the 
next century been perfected by Stahl, became the creed of 
philosophy till nearly the end of the last century. " Becker's 
theory," says an English writer, " stripped of every thing but 
the naked statement, may be expressed in the following sen- 
tence : Besides water and air, there are three other substances, 
called earths, which enter into the composition of bodies ; 
namely, the fusible or vitrifiable earth, the inflammable or 
sulphureous, and the mercurial. By the intimate combination 
of earths with water is fonned an universal acid, from which 
proceed all other acid bodies: stones are produced by the 
combination of certain earths ; metals, by the combination of 
all the three earths in proportions which vary according to the 
metal." « 

1 Thomnon's HlBt. of OhemJstry, 1. 188. 
s Thomson^B Hist, of Royal Society, p. 468. 

VOL. IV. 21 
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7. No one Englishman of the seventeenth century, aftei 

Lord Bacon, raised to himself so high a reputation 
' in experimental philosophy as Robert Boyle. It has 
even been remarked, that he was bom in the year of Bacon's 
death, as the person destined by nature to succeed him ; an 
eulogy which would be extravagant if it implied any parallel 
between the genius of the two, but hardly so if we look on 
Boyle as the most faithful, the most patient, the most success- 
ful disciple who carried forward the experimental philosophy 
of Bacon. His works occupy six large volumes in quarto. 
They may be divided into theological or metaphysiod, and 
ph3rsical or experimental. Of the former, we may mention 9S 
the most philosophical his Disquisition into the Final Cause« 
of Natural Things, his Free Inquiry into the received No- 
tion of Nature, his Discourse of Things above Reason, his 
Considerations about the Reconcilableness of Reason and 
Religion, his Excellency of Theology, and his Considerations 
on the Style of the Scriptures ; but the latter, his chemical 
and experimental writings, form more than two-thirds of his 
prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use that word in a large 
His meta- scnse, of Boylc, or rather those concerning Natural 
physical Thcology, are very perspicuous, very free from sys- 
tem, and such as bespeak an independent lover of 

truth. His Disquisition on Final Causes was a well-timed 
vindication of that palmary argument against the paradox of 
the Cartesians, who had denied the vdidity of an inference 
from the manifest adaptation of means to ends in the universe 
to an intelligent Providence. Boyle takes a more philosophi- 
cal view of the principle of final causes than had been found 
in many theologians, who weakened the argument itself by the 
presumptuous hypothesis, that man was the sole object of 
Providence in the creation.* His greater knowledge of phy- 
siology led him to perceive, that there are both animal and 
what he calls cosmical ends, in which man has no concern. 

9 The following passage is so fisivorable a specimen of the 
Extract philosophical spirit of Boyle, and so good an illustra- 
fromone tion of the theory of idols in the Novum Organum, 
™* that, although it might better perhaps have deserved 
a place in a former chapter, I will not refrain from inserting 
it : "I know not," he says in his Free Inquiry into the re- 

> Boyle's Works, toI. t. p. 894. 
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ceived Notion of Nature, " whether it be a prerogative in the 
human mind, that as it is itself a true and positive being, so is 
it apt to conceive all other things as true and positive beings 
also : but, whether or no this propensity to frame such kind of 
ideas supposes an excellency, I fear it occasions mistakes, and 
makes us think and speak, a^r the manner of true and posi- 
tive beings, of such things as are but chimerical, and some of 
them negations or privations themselves ; as death, ignorance, 
blindness, and the like. It concerns us, therefore, to stand 
very carefully upon our guard, that we be not insensibly mis- 
led by such an innate and unheeded temptation to error as 
we bring into the world with us."^ 

10. Boyle improved the air-pump and the thermometer, 
though the latter was first made an accurate instru- ^. . 
ment of investigation by Newton. He also disco- ]n physics 
vered the law of the air's elasticity ; namely, that its Sat^.**" 
bulk is inversely as the pressure upon it. For some 

of the principles of hydrostatics we are indebted to him, 
though he did not possess much mathematical knowledge. 
The Philosophical Transactions contain several valuable 
papers by him on this science.* By his Sceptical Chemist, 
published in 1661, he did much to overturn the theories of 
Van Helmont's school, — that commonly called of the iatro- 
chemists, which was in its highest reputation ; raising doubts 
as to the existence not only of the four elements of tibe peri- 
patetics, but of those which these chemists had substituted. 
Boyle holds the elements of bodies to be atoms of different 
shapes and sizes, the union of which gives origin to what are 
vulgarly called elements.^ It is unnecessary to remark, that 
this is the prevailing theory of the present age. 

11. I shall borrow the general character of Boyle and of 
his contemporaries in English chemistry from a Qenerai 
modem author of credit. " JPerhaps Mr. Boyle may character 
be considered as the first person, neither connected ** ^*^ ® » 
with pharmacy nor mining, who devoted a considerable de- 
gree of attention to chemical pursuits. Mr. Boyle, though, in 
common with the hterary men of his age, he may be accused 
of credulity, was both very laborious and intelligent ; and his 
chemical pursuits, which were various and extensive, and 

1 Boyle's Woxks, toI. t. p. 161. 

* Thomeofn's Hist, of Royal Sodety jpp. 400, 411. 

' Thomson's Hist, of Chemistiy, 1. 205. 
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intended solely to develop the truth without any regard to 
previously conceived opinions, contributed essentially to set 
chemistry free from the trammels of absurdity and supersti- 
tion in which it had been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend it to philosophers as a science deserving to be studied 
on account of the important information which it was qualified 
to convey. His refutation of the alchemistical opinions re- 
specting the constituents of bodies, his observations on cold, 
on the air, on phosphorus, and on ether, deserve particularly 
to be mentioned as doing him much honor. We have no 
regular account of any one substance or of any class of bodies 
in Mr. Boyle, similar to those which at present are considered 
as belonging exclusively to the science of chemistry. Neither 
did he attempt to systematize the phenomena, nor to subject 
them to any hypothetical explanation. 

12. " But his contemporary Dr. Hooke, who had a particu- 
Of Hooke lar predilection for hypothesis, sketched in his Micro- 
and othen. graphia a very beautifiil theoretical explanation of 
combustion, and promised to develop his doctrine more fully 
in a subsequent book, — a promise which he never fulfilled; 
though in his Lampas, published about twenty years after- 
wards, he has given a very beautiful explanation of the way 
in which a candle bums. Mayow, in his Essays, published 
at Oxford about ten years after the Micrograpliia, embraced 
the hypothesis of Dr. Hooke without acknowledgment, but 
clogged it with so many absurd additions of his own as greatly 
to obscure its lustre and diminish its beauty. Mayow's first 
and principal Essay contains some happy experiments on res- 
piration and air, and some fortunate conjectures respecting 
the combustion of the metals; but the most valuable part 
of the whole is the chapter on affinities, in which he appears 
to have gone much farther than any other chemist of his day, 
and to have anticipated some of the best established doctrines 
of his successors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom all the sciences 
lie under such great obligations, made two most important 
contributions to chemistry, which constitute, as it were, the 
foundation-stones of its two great divisions. The first was 
pointing out a method of graduating thermometers, so as to 
be comparable with each other in whatever part of the world 
observations with them are made. The second was by point- 
ing out the nature of chemical affinity, and showing that it 
consisted in an attraction by which the constituents of bodies 
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were drawn towards each other, and united ; thus destroying 
the previous hypothesis of the hooks and points and rings and 
wedges, by means of which the different constituents of bodies 
were conceived to be kept together."^ 

13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his Cours de Chymie 
in 1675, is said to have changed the face of the sci- . 
ence : the change, nevertheless, seems to have gone 
no deeper. "Lemery," says Fontenelle, "was the first who 
dispersed the real or pretended obscurities of chemistry; 
who brought it to clearer and more simple notions ; who abo- 
lished the gross barbarisms of its language ; who promised 
nothing but what he knew the art could perform ; and to this 
he owed the success of his book. It shows not only a sound 
understanding, but some greatness of soul, to strip one's own 
science of a felse pomp.*' * But we do not find that Lemery 
had any novel views in chemistry, or that he claims, with any 
irresistible pretension, the title of a philosopher. In fact, his 
chemistry seems to have been little more than pharmacy. 



Sect. IT. — On Natural History. 



SMflogy— Bay— Botankal OlMrificatloiiB— Grew— Geologieal Theorta. 

14. The accumulation of particular knowledge in natural 
history must always be progressive where any re- g|owpw>- 
gard is paid to the subject : every traveller in remote g««« of 
countries, every mariner, may contribute some obser- °^* 
vation, correct some error, or bring home some new species. 
Thus zoology had made a regular advance from the days of 
Conrad Gesner ; yet with so tardy a step, that, reflecting on 
the extensive intercourse of Europe with the Eastern and 
Western World, we may be surprised to find how little Jon- 
ston, in the middle of the seventeenth century, had added, 
even in the most obvious class, that of quadrupeds, to the 
knowledge collected one hundred years before. But hitherto 
zoology, confined to mere description, and that often careless 
or indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, unregulated by me- 

^ Thomflon^s Hbt. of Boyal Socleiy, p. 406. 

9 ElQge de Lemery, in (BaTx«s de Fontenelle, r. 861 ; Biogr. UniTereelle. 
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thod, had not merited the name of a science. That name it 
owes to John Ray. 

15. Ray first appeared in natural history as the editor of 
«-^j. the Ornithology of his highly accomplished friend 

^' Francis Willoughby, with whom he had travelled 
over the Continent. This was published in 1676; and the 
History of Fishes followed in 1686. Tfce descriptions are 
ascribed to Willoughby, the arrangement to Ray, who might 
have considered the two works as in great part his own, 
though he has not interfered with the glory of his deceased 
friend. Cuvier observes, that the History of Fishes is the 
more perfect work of the two ; that many species are described 
which will not be found in earlier ichthyologists ; and that those 
of the Mediterranean, especially, are given with great pre- 
cision.^ 

16. Among the original works of Ray, we may select the 
ubSynop- Synopsis Methodica Animalium Quadmpedum et 
KbiofQiu. Serpentini Generis, published in 1693. This book 
drupeds. mjjj-^ ^^ epoch in zoology, not for the additions of 
new species it contains, since there are few wholly such, but 
as the first classification of animals that can be reckoned both 
general and grounded in nature. He divides them into those 
with blood and without blood. The former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe through gills. Of 
the former of these, some have a heart with two ventricles ; 
some have one only. And, among the former class of these, 
some are viviparous, some oviparous. We thus (X)me to the 
})i*oper distinction of mammalia. But, in compliance with 
vulgar prejudice, Ray did not include the cetacea in the same 
class with quadrupeds, though well aware that they properly 
belonged to it ; and left them as an order of fishes.' Quadru- 
peds he was the first to divide into ungtdate and unguicrdate, 
hoofed and clawed ; having himself invented the Latin words.^ 
The former are solidipeda, bistUca, or quadrisulca ; the latter 
are bifida or multifida, and these latter with undivided or 
with [)artially divided toes ; which latter again may have broad 
claws, as monkeys, or narrow claws; and these with nar- 
row claws he arranges according to their teeth, as either 

1 Blograpfaie UniTeneUe, art. " Ray.'* pads In omnibus fun pneterqnam in 

* " No0 ne a eommuni hominum opinione pills et pedlbus et elranento in quo depint 

nimis recedamus, et ut affDctatn novitatis oonyenire Tideantur, pbdbus annumen- 

notam evitemus, cetaoeum aquatilium ge- bimns." — p. 66. 

nun, quaniTis oum quadrupedlbus Tivi- * P. 60. 
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camivora or lepartna, now generally called rodentict. Besides 
all these quadrupeds, which he calls ancdoga, he has a general 
division, called anoTnala^ for those without teeth, or with such 
peculiar arrangements of teeth as we find in the insectivorous 
genera, the hedgehog and mole.^ 

17. Bay was the first zoologist who made use of compara- 
tive anatomy : he inserts, at length, every account Merits of 
of dissections that he could find ; several had been **^ ^®** 
made at Paris. He does not appear to be very anxious about 
describing every species : thus, in the simian family, he omits 
several well known.' I cannot exactly determine what quad- 
rupeds he has inserted that do not appear in the earlier zoolo- 
gists; according to Linmeus, in the twelfth edition of the 
Systema Naturae, if I have counted rightly, they amount to 
thirty-two : but I have found him very careless in specifying 
the synonymes of his predecessors ; and many, for which he 
only quotes Ray, are in Gesner or Jonston. Ray has, how- 
ever, much the advantage over these in the brevity and close- 
ness of his specific characters. "The particular distinction 
of his labors/' says Cuvier, " consists in an arrangement more 
clear, moi*e determinate, than those of any of his predecessors, 
and applied with more consistency and precision. His distri- 
bution of the classes of quadrupeds and birds has been fol- 
lowed by the English naturalists almost to our own days ; and 
we find manifest traces of that he has adopted as to the latter 
class in LinnsBus, in Brisson, in Bufibn, and in all other orni- 
thologists." * 

18. The bloodless animals, and even those of cold blood, 
with the exception of fishes, had occupied but little 
attention of any good zoologists till after the middle 

of the century. They were now studied with considerable 
success. Redi, established as a physician at Florence, had 
yet time for that various literature which has immortalized 
his name. He opposed, and in a great degree disproved by 
experiment, the prevailing doctrine of the equivocal genera- 
tion of insects, or that from corruption ; though, where he was 
unable to show the means of reproduction, he had recourse to 

1 p. 66. he oalLi PaxiaiensiB ; such, Ipresume, as he 

> ** Hoc genuB aoimaUiim torn oaadato- had found hi the Memoirs of the AoadA- 

mm turn cauda carentltun species valde mie dee Sciences. But he does not men- 

numeroen sunt ; non tamen mult» apud tion the Simia Inuus, or the 8. Hama- 

antores fide dignos descriptsB ocourrunt." dryas, and several othnn of the most 

He only describes those species he has known species. 

Iband hi Olosiiu or UaregraTe, and what * Biogr. Unir. 
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a paradoxical hypothesis of his own. Redi also enlarged oar 
knowledge of intestinal animals, and made some good experi- 
ments on the poison of vipers.^ IVialpighi, who combated, like 
Redi, the theory of the reproduction of organized bodies from 
mere corruption, has given one of the most complete treatises 
on the silkworm that we possess.' Swammerdam, a Dutch 
BwinuiMr- naturalist, abandoned his pursuits in human anatomy 
^'^ to follow up that of insects ; and, by his skill and 

patience in dissection, made numerous discoTeries in their 
structure. His General History of Insects, 1669, contains a 
distribution into four classes, founded on their bodily forms, 
and the metamorphoses they undergo. A posthmnous work, 
Biblia Naturas, not published till 1738, contains, says the pio- 
graphie Universelle, "a multitude of fects wholly unknown 
before Swammerdam: it is impossible to cany farther the 
anatomy of these little aninmls, or to be more exact in the de- 
scription of their organs." 

19. Lister, an English physician, may be reckoned one of 
jj^^ those who have done most to found the science of con- 

chology by his Historia sive Synopsis Conchyliorum 
in 1685, — a work very copious, and full of accurate delinea- 
tions ; and also by his three treatises on English animals, two 
of which relate to fluviatile and marine shells. The third, 
which is on spiders, is not less esteemed in entomology. Lister 
was also perhaps the first to distinguish the specific charac- 
ters — such at least as are now reckoned specific, though pro- 
bably not in hb time — of the Asiatic and African elephant. 
^ His works in natural history and comparative anatomy are 
justly esteemed, because he has shown himself an exact and 
sagacious observer, and has pointed out with correctness the 
natural relations of the animals that he describes.'' ' 

20. The beautiful science which bears the improper name 
Compam- ^^ Comparative anatomy had but casually occupied 
^ve anato- the attention of the medical profession.* It was to 
"^' them, rather than to mere zoologists, that it owed, 
and indeed strictly must always owe, its discoveries, which 

1 Biogr. UniT. ; Tiraboiwhi, zi. 252. In the first mom it is neTer now used ; 

* Biogr. Uniy. ; Tiraboechi, xi. 262. and the second to but a part, though an 

* Biogr. UniT. ; Chahners. important one, of the science. Zoittomy 

* It is most probable that this tenn lias been suggested as a better name, but 
was originaJly designed to express a com- it to not quite analogical to anatomy ; and, 
paiison between the human structure and on the whole, it seems as if we must n- 
that of brutes, though it might atoo mean main with the old w<»d, protesting against 
one between different species of the latter, its propriety. 
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had hitherto been very few. It was now more cultiyated ; and 
the relations of structure to the • capacities of animal life be- 
came more striking as their varieties were more fully under- 
stood; the grand theories of final causes found their most 
convincing arguments. In this period, I believe, comparative 
anatomy made an important progress, which in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century was by no means equally rapid. 
France took the lead in these researches. " The number of 
papers on comparative anatomy," says Dr. Thomson, "is 
greater in the Memoirs of the French Academy than in our 
national publication. This was owing to the pains taken 
during the reign of Louis XIV. to furnish the academy with 
proper animals, and the number of anatomists who received a 
salary, and of course devoted themselves to anatomical sub- 
jects." There are, however, about twenty papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions before 1700 on this subject^ 

21. Botany, notwithstanding the gleams of philosophical 
light which occasionally illustrate the writings of 5^,^^^^^ 
Csesalpin and Ck)lunma, had seldom gone farther than 

to name, to describe, and to delineate plants with a greater or 
less accuracy and copiousness. Yet it long had the advantage 
over zoology ; and now, when the latter made a considerable 
step in advance, it still continued to keep ahead. This is 
a period of great importance in botanical science, j^^ 
Jungius of Hamburg, whose posthumous Isagoge '*"' 

Fhytoscopica was published in 1679, is said to have been the 
first in the seventeenth century who led the way to a better 
classification than that of Lobel ; and Sprengel thinks that 
the English botanists were not unacquainted with his writings : 
Ray, indeed, owns his obligations to them.^ 

22. But the founder of classification, in the eyes of the 
world, was Robert Morison of Aberdeen, professor jj^jj^^^ 
of botany at Oxford ; who, by his Hortus Blesensis 

in 1669, by his Plantarum Umbelliferarum Distributio Nova 
in 1672, and chiefly by his great work, Historia Plantarum 
Universalis, in 1678, laid the basis of a systematic classifica- 
tion, which he partly founded, not on trivial distinctions of 
appearance, as the older botanists, but, as Csesalpin had first 
done, on the iructifjing organs. He has been frequently 
charged with plagiarism from that great Italian, who seems to 

1 Thomaon'8 Hist, of Boyal Sodety, p. 114. 
* Sprengel, Hist. Rei Herbaiiaa, toI. U. p. 82. 
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have suffered, as others have done, by fiuling to cany forward 
his own luminous conceptions, into such details of proof as the 
world justly demands ; another instance of which has been 
seen in his very striking passages on the circulation of the 
blood. Sprengel, however, who praises Morison highly, does 
not impute to him this injustice towards Caosalpin, whose 
writings might possibly be unknown in Britain.^ And it 
might be observed also, that Morison did not, as has some- 
times been alleged, establish the firuit as the sole basis of his 
arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, into which he distributes 
all herbaceous plants, but seven are characterized by this dis- 
tinction.^ '* The examination of Morison's works," says a late 
biographer, " will enable us to judge of the service he ren- 
dered in the reformation of botany. The great botanists, 
from Gresner to the Bauhins, had published works more or less 
useful by their discoveries, their observations, their descrip- 
tions, or their figures. Gesner had made a great step in 
considering the fruit as the principal distinction of genera. 
Fabius Columna adopted this view ; Gaosalpin applied it to a 
classification which should be regarded as better than any that 
preceded the epoch of which we speak. Morison had made a 
particular study of fruits, having collected fifteen hundred 
different species of them, though he did not neglect the im- 
portance of the natural affinities of other parts. He dwells 
on this leading idea, insists on the necessity of establishing 
generic characters, and has founded his chief works on this 
basis. He has therefore done real service to the science ; nor 
should the vanity which has made him conceal his obligations 
to CaBsalpin induce us to refuse him justice."' Morison 
speaks of his own theory with excessive vanity, and depre- 
ciates all earlier botanists as full of confusion. Several 
English writers have been unfavorable to Morison, out of 
partiality to Ray, with whom he was on bad terms ; but Tour- 
nefort declares, that, if he had not enlightened botany, it 
would still have been in darkness. 

23. Ray, in his Methodus Plantarum Nova, 1682, and in 

his Historia Plantarum Universalis, in three volumes, 

^' the first published in 1686, the second in 1688, and 

the third, which is supplemental, in 1704, trod in the steps of 

1 Sprengel, p. 84. 

s Puiteney, HiBtorioal Progren of Botany in Bngland, Tol. 1. p. SOT. 

* Blogr. UniTeneUe. 
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Morison, but with more admowledgment of what was due to 
others, and with some improvements of his own. He de- 
scribed 6,900 plants, many of which are now considered as 
yarieties.^ In the botanical works of Bay we find the natural 
families of plants better defined, the difference of complete 
and incomplete flowers more precise, and the grand division 
of monocotyledons and dicotyledons fully established. He 
gave much precision to the characteristics of many classes, 
and introduced several technical terms very useM for the 
perspicuity of botanical language ; finally, he established many 
general principles of arrangement which have since been 
adopted.^ Hay's method of classification was principally by 
the fruit, though he admits its imperfections. <' In fact, his 
method," says Pulteney, ^Hhough he assumes the fruit as the 
foundation, is an elaborate attempt, for that time, to fix natu- 
ral classes." * 

24. Rivinus, in his Introductio in Rem Herbariam, Leipsic, 
1690, a very short performance, struck into a new jg^^^^ 
path, which has mo<Med, to a great degree, the sys- 
tems of later botanists. Caesalpin and Morison had looked 
mainly to the fruit as the basis of classification: Bivinus 
added the fiower, and laid down as a fundamental rule, that all 
plants which resemble each other both in the fiower and in 
the fruit ought to bear the same generic name.^ In some 
pages of this Introduction, we certainly find the basis of the 
Critica Botanica of Linnaeus.' Bivinus thinks the arrange- 
ment of Csesalpin the best, and that Morison has only spoiled 
what he took: of Bay he speaks in terms of eulogy, but 
blames some part of his method. His own is primarily 
founded on the fiower ; and thus he forms eighteen dafises, 
which, by considering the differences of the fruits, he subdi- 
vides into ninety-one genera. The specific distinctions he 
founded on the general habit and appearance of the plant. 
His method is more thoroughly artificnal, as opposed to natu- 
ral; that is, more established on a single principle, which 
often brings heterogeneous plants and families together, than 
that of any of his predecessors : for even Bay had kept the 
distinction of trees from shrubs and herbs, conceiving it to be 
founded in their natural fructification. Bivinus set aside 

1 Pnl^^. The aeoonnt of Ray's life > B^P* VniTeneUe. 
and botanloal wiltmgB in this work ooca- • P. W9. 
pies newly a hnndxed pages. « Biogr. UnirenMUe. * U 
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wholly this leading division. Yet he had not been able to 
reduce all plants to his method, and admitted several anoma- 
lous divisions.^ 

25. The merit of establishing an uniform and consistent 
^^^ system was reserved for Toumefort His El^mens 
de la Botanique appeared in 1694; the Latin trans- 
lation, Institutiones Rei Herbarise, in 1700. Toumefort, like 
Rivinus, took the flower or corolla as the basis of his system ; 
and the varieties in the structure, rather than number, of the 
petals, ftunish him with his classes. The genera — for, like 
other botanists before Linnieus, he has no intermediate divi- 
sion — are established by the flower and fruit conjointly, or 
now and then by less essential differences; for he held it 
better to constitute new genera, than, as others had done, to 
have anomalous species. The accessory parts of a plant are 
allowed to supply specific distinctions. But Touinefort di- 
vide vegetables, according to old prejudice, — which it is sur- 
prising, that, after the precedent of Rivinus to the .contrary, 
he should have regarded, — into herbs and trees ; and thus he 
has twenty-two classes. Simple flowers, monopetalous or 
polypetalous, form eleven of these ; composite flowers, three ; 
the apetalous, one ; the cryptogamous, or those without flower 
or fruit, make another class ; shrubs or tuffnUices are placed 
in the seventeenth; and trees, in five more, are similarly 
distributed, according to their floral characters.' Sprengel 
extols much of the system of Toumefort, though he disap- 
proves of the selection of a part so often wanting as the 
corolla for the sole basis ; nor can its various forms be com- 
prised in Toumefort's classes. His ordeiis are well marked, 
according to the same author; but he multiplied both his 
genera and species too much, and paid too little attention to 
the stamina. His method was less repugnant to natural affi- 
nities, and more convenient in practice, than any which had 
come since Lobel. Most of Toumefort's generic distinctions 
were preserved by Linnaeus, and some which had been abro- 
gated without sufficient reason have since been restored.' 
Ray opposed the system of Toumefort ; but some have thought 
that in his later works he came nearer to it, so as to be caUed 
magU caroUista quam fnu^tta^ This, however, is not ao- 

1 Blogr. UnlT. ; Sprengel, p. 66. 

> Blogr. UniT. ; Thonuon's Htot. of Bojal Sooletj, p. 34; Sprensel, p. M. 

• Biogr. UntrerBeUe. « Id. 
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knowledged by Pulteney, who has paid great attention to 
Ray's writings. 

26. The classification and description of plants constitute 
what generally is called botany. But these began vegetable 
now to be studied in connection with the anatomy P^vsioiogy. 
and physiology of the vegetable world ; terms not merely ana- 
logical, because as strictly applicable as to animals, but which 
had never been employed before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This interesting science is almost wholly due to 
two men, — Grew and Malpighi. Grew first directed 

his thoughts towards the anatomy of plants in 1664, 
in consequence of reading several books of animal anatomy, 
which suggested to him, that plants, being the works of the 
same Author, would probably show similar contrivances. 
Some had introduced observations of this nature, as EQgh- 
more, Sharrock, and Hooke, but only collaterally ; so that the 
systematic treatment of the subject, following the plant firom 
the seed, was left quite open for himself. In 1670, he present- 
ed the first book of his work to the Royal Society, who next 
year ordered it to be printed. It was laid before the society, 
in print, December, 1671 ; and on the same day a manuscript 
by Malpighi on the same subject was read. They went on 
from this time with equal steps ; Malpighi, however, having 
caused Grew's book to be translated for his own use. Grew 
speaks very honorably of Malpighi, and without claiming 
more than the statement of facts permits him.^ 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of Plants, which is the 
title given to three separate works, when published ^^ j^^^ 
collectively in 1682, contains the whole of his physio- tomy of 
logical theory, which is developed at length in those ^^*^*"- 
that follow. The nature of vegetation and its processes seem 
to have been unknown when he began ; save that common 
observation, and the more accurate experience of gardeners 
and others, must have collected the .obvious truths of vegetable 
anatomy. He does not quote Caesalpin, and may have been 
unacquainted with his writings. No man perhaps who creat- 
ed a science has carried it farther than Grew : he is so dose 
and diligent in his observations, making use of the microscope, 
that comparatively few discoveries of great importance have 
been made m the mere anatomy of plants since his time;' 

^ Polteney ; Obalmen ; Biogr. Unir. Sprongel calls Greir'a book opus abaokihim 
ti immortaU. > Blogr. UniTeneUe. 
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though some of his opinions are latterly disputed bj J&Hrbel 
and others of a new botanical school. 

28. The great discovery ascribed to Grew is of the sexual 

system in plants. He speaks thus of what he calls 
^^^ the attire, though rather, I think, in obscure terms : 
^2i " Th® primary and chief use of the attire is such as 

hath respect to the plant itself, and so appears to be 
very great and necessary. Because even those plants which 
have no flower or foliature are yet some way or other attired, 
either with the seminiform or the floral attire; so that it 
seems to perform its service to the seeds as the foliature to 
the fruit. In discourse hereof with our learned Savilian pro- 
fessor Sir Thomas Millington, he told me he conceived that 
the attire doth serve, as the male, for the generation of the 
seed. I immediately replied, that I was of the same opinion, 
and gave him some reasons for it, and answered some objec- 
tions which might oppose them. But withal, in regard every 
plant is AppevdevXifCy or male and female, that I was also of 
opinion that it serveth for the separation of some parts as well 
as the aflusion of others." ^ He proceeds to explain his no- 
tion of vegetable impregnation. It is singular that he should 
suppose all plants to be hermaphrodite ; and this shows he 
could not have recollected what had long been known as to 
the palm, or the passages in Csesalpin relative to the subject. 

29. Ray admitted Grew's opinion cautiously at first : '^ No6 
ut verisimilem tantum admittimus." But in his Sylloge Sdr- 
pium, 1694, he fully accedes to it The real establishment of 
Gameraztiu ^® sexual theory, however, is due to Camerarius, 
conflniu professor of botany at Tiibingen, whose letter on that 
^^' subject, published 1694, in the work of another, did 
much to spread the theory over Europe. His experiments, 
indeed, were necessary to confirm what Grew had rather 
hazarded as a conjecture than brought to a test; and he 
showed that flowers deprived of their stamina do not produce 
seeds capable of continuing the species.^ Woodward, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the nutrition of plants 
by putting sprigs of vegetables in phials filled with water, and, 
after some time, determining the weight they had gained 
and the quantity they had imbibed.^ These experiments had 

1 Book ir. ch. 1. He had hinted at > Sprengel ; Blogr. Uniy. ; PolteiMy, p. 
■ome ** primary and pxiyate um of ttie 888. 
attire," in book 1. ch. 6. * ThomBon'a Hist, of Bojal Society, p. 68. 
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been made by Van Helmont, who bad inferred from them that 
water is oonvertible into solid matter.^ 

80. It is just to observe, that some had preceded Grew in 
vegetable physiology. Aromatari, in a letter of p,^^j,,gg. 
only four pages, published at Venice in 1625, on the son of 
generation of plants from seeds, which was reprinted ^^^' 

in the Philosophical Transactions, showed ^e analogy be- 
tween grains and eggs, each containing a minute organized 
embryo, which employs the substances enclosing it for its own 
development. Aromatari has also understood the use of the 
cotyledons.* Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, has 
remarks on the budding of plants, and on the quinary number 
which they affect in their flower. Kenelm Digby, according 
to Sprengel, first explained the necessity in vegetation for 
oxygen, or vital air, which had lately been discovered by 
Bathurst.' Hooke carried the discoveries hitherto made in 
vegetable anatomy much further in his Micrographia. Shar- 
rock and Lister contributed some knowledge ; but they were 
rather later than Grew. None of these deserve such a place 
as Malpighi, who, says Sprengel, was not inferior to ^^^ 
Grew in acuteness, though probably, through some ^ 
illusions of prejudice, he has not so well understood and ex- 
plained numy things. But the structure and growth of seeds 
he has explained better; and Grew seems to have followed 
him. His book is also better arranged and more concise.^ 
The Dutch did much to enlarge botanical science. The Hor- 
tus Indicus Malabaricus of Rheede, who had been a governor 
in India, was published at his own expense in twelve volumes, 
the first appearing in 1 686 : it contains an immense number 
of new plants.'^ The Herbarium Amboinense of Rumphius was 
collected in the seventeenth century, though not published till 
1741.* Several botanical gardens were formed in difierent 
countries ; among others, that of Chelsea was opened in 1 686.' 

81. It was impossible that men of inquiring tempers should 
not have been led to reflect on those remarkable ^^, 
phenomena of the earth's visible structure, which, notions of 
being in course of time accurately registered and «~^**3^- 

1 Thomson's Hist, of Chemistay. disooTered in 1774 by Priestley, who ex- 

* Sprengel ; Biogr. Univ. hibited it in a separate state. — 1842.] 

• Sprengel, ill. 176. [It will be nnder- « Sprengel, p. 16. 

stood that the name *^ oxygen," though ' mogr. Uniy. The date of the Hist yoI- 
Sprengel usee it, is modem ; and abo nme is ^en enroneonsly In the Biogr 
that this gas is properly said to have been Unir. • Id. ^ Sprengel ; Poltencij 
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arranged, have become the basis of that noble science, the 
boast of our age, — geology. The first thing which must strike 
the eyes of the merest clown, and set the philosopher thinking, 
is the irregularity of the surface of our globe : the more this 
is observed, the more signs of violent disruption appear. 
Some, indeed, of whom Bay seems to have been one,^ were so 
much impressed by the theory of final causes, that, perceiving 
the fitness of the present earth for its inhabitants, they thought 
it might have been created in such a state of physical ruin. 
But the contrary inference is almost irresistible. A still 
more forcible argument for great revolutions in the history of 
the earth is drawn from a second phenomenon of very general 
occurrence, — the marine and other fossil relics of organized 
beings, which are dug up in strata iar remote from the places 
where these bodies could now exist. It was common to 
account for them by the Mosaic deluge. But the depth at 
which they are found was incompatible with this hypothesis. 
Others fancied them to be not really organized, but sports of 
nature, as they were called, the casual resemblances of shells 
and fishes in stone. The Italians took the lead in speculating 
on these problems ; but they could only arrive now and then 
at a happier conjecture than usual, and do not seem to have 
planned any scheme of explaining the general structure of the 
earth.' The Mundus Subterraneus of Athanasius Eorcher, 
famous for the variety and originality of his erudition, con- 
tains, probably, the geology of his age, or at least his own. It 
was published in 1662. Ten out of twelve books relate to 
the surface or the interior of the earth, and to various terrene 
productions; the remaining two to alchemy, and other arts 
connected with mineralogy. Kircher seems to l^ive collected 
a great deal of geographical and geological knowledge. In 
England, the spirit of observation was so strong after the 
establishment of the Royal Society, that the Philosophical 
Transactions in this period contain a considerable number of 
geognostic papers; and the genius of theory was aroused, 
though not at first in his happiest mood.^ 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Charterhouse, a man 

Burnefc'8 fearlcss and somewhat rash, with more imagination 

ThTOty^ than philosophy, but ingenious and eloquent, pub- 

® ^^ ■ lished in 1 694 his Theoria Telluris Sacra, which he 

^ See Ray'8 Three Physlco-Theological > Lyell^s PTinciplee. of Geology, vol. L 
Discounes on the Creation, Deluge, and p. 25. 
final Conflagration. 1692. > Thomson 'n Hist, of Royal Society. 
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afterwards translated into English. The primary question for 
the early geologists had always been, how to reconcile the 
phenomena with which they were acquainted to the Mosaic 
narratives of the creation and deluge. Every one was satisfied 
that his own theory was the best ; but in every case it has 
hitherto proved, whatever may take place in future, that the 
proposed scheme has neither kept to the letter of Scripture, 
nor to the legitimate deductions of philosophy. Burnet gives 
the reins to his imagination more than any other writer on 
that, which, if not argued upon by inductive reasoning, must 
be the dream of one man, little better in reality, though it 
may be more amusing, than the dream of another. He 
seems to be eminently ignorant of geological facts, and has 
hardly ever recourse to them as evidence ; and accordingly, 
though his book drew some attention as an ingenious romance, 
it does not appear that he made a single disciple. Whiston 
opposed Burnet's theory, but with one not less un£>unded, nor 
with less ignorance of all that required to be known. Hooke, 
Lister, Ray, and Woodward came to the subject other geo- 
with more philosophical minds, and with a better i^giBt*. 
insight into the real phenomena. Hooke seems to have dis- 
played his usual sagacity in conjecture : he saw that the com- 
mon theory of explaining marine fossils by the Mosaic deluge 
would not suffice, and perceived that, at some time or other, a 
part of the earth's crust must have been elevated and another 
part depressed by some subterraneous power. Lister was 
aware of the continuity of certain strata over large districts, 
and proposed the construction of geological maps. Woodward 
had a still more extensive knowledge of stratified rocks : he 
was in a manner the founder of scientific mineralogy in Eng- 
land ; but his geological theory was not less chimerical than 
those of his contemporaries.^ It was first published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1695.* 

83. The Protogsea of Leibnitz appears, in felicity of conjec- 
ture and minute attention to facts, far above any of profcoga» 
these. But this short tract was only published in ofi«*bnita. 
1749 ; and, on reading it, I have found an intimation that it 
was not written within the seventeenth century. Yet I can- 
not refrain from mentioning that his hypothesis supposes the 
gradual cooling of the earth from igneous fusion ; the forma- 
tion of a vast body of water to cover the surface, a part of his 

1 I^eU, p. 81. * ThomiKm, p. 307. 
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theory but ill established, and apparently the weakest of the 
whole ; the subsidence of the lower parts of the earth, which 
he takes to have been once on the level of the highest moun- 
tains, by the breaking-in of vaulted caverns within its bosom ;^ 
the deposition of sedimentary strata from inundations, their 
induration, and the subsequent covering of these by other 
strata through fresh inundations ; with many other notions 
which have been gradually matured and rectified in the process 
of the science.' No one can read the Protogsea without 
perceiving, that of all the early geologists, or indeed of aU 
down to a time not very remote, Leibnitz came nearest to the 
theories which are most received in the English school at this 
day. It is evident, that if the literal interpretation of Grenesis, 
by a period of six natural days, had not restrained him, he 
would have gone much farther in his views of the progressive 
revolutions of the earth.' Leibnitz had made very minute 
inquiries for his age into fossil species, and was aware of the 
main facts which form the basis of modem geology.^ 



Sect. m. — On Anatomy and Medicinb. 



34. Portal begins the history of this period, which occu- 
pies more than 800 pages of his voluminous work, by announ- 
cing it as the epoch most favorable to anatomy : in less than 
fifty years, the science put on a new countenance ; nature is 



> Beet. 21. He admiti alio a partUd 
eleratlon by intumescence, but sajs, " Ut 
Tastisidmn Alpes ex solidft jam tenft 
eruptlone ramsxerint, minas conaenta- 
neum puto. Scimus tamen et in illis 
deprehendi reliquiaa maris. Cum ergo 
altemtmm Ikctum oporteat, credibllius 
multo arbitror defluzine aquaa spontanec 
nisQ, quam ingentrai terruom partem 
inciedibill yiolentll tam alte aacendiaae." 
Sect. 22. 

* " Faeies tenerl adhuc orbia raepiua no- 
Tata eat ; donee quieacentlbua cauaia atque 
•equiUbratiB, conaiatentioremergeret status 
rerum. Unde jam duplex origo intelUgi- 
tur flrmorum corporum ; una own ig^ 
fiialone refrlgeacerentf altera cum recon- 
creecerent ex iolutione aquarum. Neque 
igltur pntaudum est laptdts ex sol& esse 
Jutione. Id enlm potisaimum de primft 



tantnm maaslL ex terrae baai aoeipio ; nee 
dnblto, postea mateiiam liquidam in an- 
perflde tellurls procurrentem, quiete mox 
redditl, ex ramentia subactia ingentem 
materiao Tim deposoiaaef quorum alia Ta- 
riaa terrn apcciea fomiarunt, alia in saxa 
indnruere. e quibua atrata dlTeraa aibl an- 
per impoeita diTeraaa praocipitationum Ti- 
cea atque intenralla teetantnr." — Sect. 4. 

Tbia he calls the incunabula of the 
world, and the baaia of a new acience, 
which might be denominated " naturalls 
giiographia. " But wisely adda, ' *■ Ucet con- 
apirant Teatigia Teteria mundi in pneeenti 
ficie rerum, tamen rectius omnia defl- 
nient posteri, ubi curiosltaa eo prooeaserit, 
nt per reglonea procurrentla aoii genera et 
•trata deacribant." — Sect. 6. 

> See sect. 21, et alibi. 

* Sect. 24, et usque adJhumUbrL 
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Chap. Vni. CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 839 

interrogated; every part of tke body is examined with an 
observing spirit ; the mutual intercourse of nations diffuses the 
light on every side ; a number of great men appear, whose 
genius and industry excite our admiration.^ But, for this very 
reason, I must in these concluding pages glide over a subject 
rather foreign to my own studies, and to l£o8e of the generali- 
ty of my readers, with a very brief enumeration of names. 

85. The Harveian theory gained ground, .though obstinate 
prejudice gave way but slowly. It was confirmed droninuon 
by the experiment of transfusing blood, tried on dogs, of blood «•- 
at the instance of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1657, ****^**®*- 
and repeated by Lower in 1661.' Malpighi in 1661, and 
Leeuwenhoek in 1690, by means of their 'microscopes, de- 
monstrated the circulation of the blood in the smaller vessels, 
and rendered visible the anastomoses of the arteries and 
veins, upon which the theory depended.* From this time, it 
seems to have been out of doubt. Pecquet's discovery of the 
thoracic duct (or rather of its uses, as a reservoir of the chyle 
fit>m which the blood is elaborated, for the canal itself had 
been known to Eustachius) stands next to that of Harvey, 
which would have thrown less light on physiology without it ; 
and, like his, was perseveringly oppose<L^ 

36. Willis, a physician at OxfoM, is called by Portal, who 
thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists, one of the wiuto; 
greatest geniuses that ever lived : his bold systems ^J»™""™«- 
have given him a distinguished place among physiologers.' 
His Anatomy of the Brain, in which, however, as in his other 
works, he was much assisted by an intimate firiend and anato- 
mist of the first character. Lower, is, according to the same 
writer, a masteipiece of imagination and labor. He made 
many discoveries in the structure of the brain, and has traced 
the nerves from it far better than his predecessors, who had, in 
general, very obscure ideas of their course. Sprengel says 
that Willis is the first who has assigned a peculiar mental 
function to each of the different parts of the brain ; forgetting, 
as it seems, that this hypothesis, the basis of modem phreno- 
logy, had been generally received, as I understand lus own 
account, in the sixteenth century.® Yieussens of Montpellier 
carried on the discoveries in the anatomy of the nerves, in his 

1 Hist, de PAnatomie, toI. tti. p. 1. « Portal; Sprengel. 

* Spxwgal, Hist, de la MMedne, TOl.tr. • P. 88 ; Blogr. Unir. 
p. 120. < Sprengel, toI. It. p. 2G0. 

» Id., pp. las, 142. Toi. m. pTaM. 
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3 iO MALPIGHI AND OTH^R ANATOMISTS. Part IV. 

Neurographia ITniTersalis, 1684; tracing those arising txan 
the spinal marrow, which Willis had not done, and following 
the minute ramifications of those that are spread over the 
skin.^ 

37. Malpighi was the first who employed good microscopes 
Mai brhi ^^ anatomy, and thus revealed the secrets, we may 

^ say, of an invisible world, which Leeuwenhoek after- 

wards, probably using still better instruments, explored with 
o&MtKa^ surprising success. To Malpighi, anatomists owe 
*°°****"* their knowledge of the structure of the lungs.* Graaf 
has overthrown many errors, and suggested many truths, in 
the economy of generation.' Malpighi prosecuted this inquiry 
with his microscope, and first traced the progress of the egg 
during incubation. But the theory of evolution, as it is called, 
proposed by Harvey, and supported by Malpighi, received a 
shock by Leeuwenhoek's or Hartsoeker's discovery of sperma- 
tic animalcules, which apparently opened a new view of repro- 
duction. The hypothesis they suggested became very preva- 
lent for the rest of the seventeenth centuir, though it is said 
to have been shaken early in the next.* Borelli applied 
mathematical principles to muscular movements in his trea- 
tise De Motu Animalium. Though he is a better mathemati- 
cian than anatomist, he produces many interesting facts ; the 
mechanical laws are rightly applied, and his method is dear 
and consequent* Duvemey, in his Treatise on Hearing, in 
1683, his only work, obtained a considerable reputation : it 
threw light on many parts of a delicate organ, which, by their 
minuteness, had long bafiied the anatomist* In Mayow's 
Treatise on Respiration, publbhed in London, 1668, we find 
the necessity of what is now called oxygen to that function 
laid down ; but this portion of the atmosphere had been dis-' 
covered by Bathurst and Henshaw in 1654, and Hooke had 
shown by experiment that animals die when the air is de- 
prived of it'' Ruysch, a Dutch physician, perfected the art 
of injecting anatomical preparations, hardly known before; 
and thus conferred an inestimable benefit on the science. He 
possessed a celebrated cabinet of natural history.* 

88. The chemical theory of medicine, which had descended 

1 Portal, Tol. It. p. 5 ; Spreoflel, p. 266 ; ^ Sprengel, p. 800. 

Biogr. UniT. « Portal, ffi. 246 ; Blogr. Unir. 

* Portal, Tol. m. p. 120 : Sprengel, * Portal, p. 464 ; SpnsngBl, p. 288. 

p. 678. . r-a . 7 spron^r uj. ije^-iglT 

» Portal, iU. 219 ; Sprongel, p. 808. • Id., p. 269 ; Biogr. UniT. 
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Chap. VIH. MEDICAL THEORIES. 841 

from Paracelsus through Van Helmont, was propagated 
chiefl J bj Sylvius, a phjsiciaii of Holland, who is Medioa 
reckoned the founder of what was caUed the chemia* **»«o*^- 
trie school His works were printed at Amsterdam in 1679 ; 
but he bad promulgated his theory from the middle of the 
century. His leading principle was, that a perpetual fermen- 
tation goes on in the human body, from the deranged action 
of which diseases proceed ; most of them from excess of acidi- 
ty, though a few are of alkaline origin. '' He degraded the 
physician," says Sprengel, " to the level of a distiller or a 
brewer."* This writer is very severe on the chemiatric 
school, one of their offences in his eyes being their recommen- 
dation of tea ; " the cupidity of Dutch merchants conspiring 
with their medical theories." It must be owned, that, when 
we find them prescribing also a copious use of tobacco, it 
looks as if the trade of the doctor went hand in hand with 
those of his patients. Willis, in England, was a partisan of 
the chemiatrics,^ and they had a great influence in Germany ; 
though in France the attachment of most physicians to the 
Hippocratic and Galenic methods, which brought upon them 
so many imputations of pedantry, was little abated. A second 
school of medicine, which superseded this, is caUed the iatro- 
mathematical. This seems to have arisen in Italy. Borelli's 
application of mechanical principles to the muscles has been 
mentioned above. These physicians sought to explain every 
thing by statical and hydraulic laws : they were, therefore, led 
to study anatomy, since it was only by an accurate knowledge 
of all the parts that they could apply their mathematics. 
John Bemouilli even taught them to employ the differential 
calculus in explaining the bodily functions.^ But this school 
seems to have had the same leading defect as the chemiatric : 
it forgot the peculiarity of the laws of organization and life, 
which often render those of inert matter inapplicable. Pit- 
cairn and Boerhaave were leaders of the iatro-mathemati- 
cians ; and Mead was reckoned the last of its distinguished 
patrons.^ Meantime, a third school of medicine grew up, 
denominated the empirical; a name to be used in a good 
sense, as denoting their regard to observation and experience, 
or the Baconian principles of philosophy. Sydenham was the 

1 Vol. T. p. 69 ; Biogr. UdIt. « Id., p. 183. See Biognphie UniTier- 

• Sprengel. p. 78. eeUe, art. ** Boeriiaaye," for a seneral eii- 

• Id., p. 168. «iaism of the latro-mafthematlcfiaiB. 
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342 OBIENTAL LITERATURE. Pam IV. 

first of these in England ; but they gniduallj prevailed, to 
the exclusion of all systematic theory. The discovery of 
several medicines, espedaUy the Peruvian bark, which was 
first used in Spain about 1640, and in England about 1654, 
contributed to the success of the empirical physicians, since 
the efficacy of some of these could not be explained on the 
hypotheses hitherto prevalent^ 



^' 



♦ Sect. IV. — Ok Oriental Literature. 

39. The feunous Polyglot of Brian Walton was published 
Diygiotof in 1657 : but few copies appear to have been sold 
•^*<»- before the restoration of Charles 11. in 1660, since 

those are very scarce which contain in the preface the praise 
of Cromwell for having facilitated and patronized the under- 
taking ; praise replaced in the change of times by a loyal 
eulogy on the king. This Polyglot is in nine luiguages ; 
though no one book of the Bible is printed in so many. Wal- 
ton's Prolegomena are in sixteen chapters or dissertations. 
His learning, perhaps, was greater than his critical acuteness 
or good sense : such at least is the opinion of Simon and Le 
Long. The former, in a long examination of Walton's Pro- 
legomena, treats him with all the superiority of a man who 
possessed both. Walton was assailed by some bigots at home 
for acknowledging various readings in the Scriptures, and for 
denying the authority of the vowel-punctuation. HIb Poly- 
glot is not reckoned so magnificent as the Parisian edition of 
Le Long; bat it is fuller and more convenient' Edmund 
Castell, the coadjutor of Walton in this work, published his 
Lexicon Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which he had consumed 
eighteen years and the whole of his substance. This is fre- 
quently sold together with the Polyglot. 

40. Hottinger of Zurich, by a number of works on the 
Hottinser ^*^^™ languages, and especially by the Bibliotheca 

Orientalis in 1658, established a reputation wliich 
these books no longer retain since the whole field of Oriental 

1 Sprengel, p. 418. tament, p. 641 ; Chalm«n ; Blogr. Britaa. ; 

* Smon, Hist. Ciittque du Vieox Tea- BSogr. Uniy. ; Bnuiet, Han. da Librain. 
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literature has been more ftillj explored. Spencer, in a trea- 
tise of great erudition, De Legibus Hebraeorum, 1 685, ^ 
gave some offence by the suggestion, that several ^'*°**' 
of the Mosaic institutions were borrowed from the Egyptian, 
though the general scope of the Jewish law was in opposition 
to the idolatrous practices of the neighboring nations. The 
vast learning of Bochart expanded itself over Orien- ^^YiMxt 
tal antiquity, especially that of which the Hebrew 
nation and language is the central point ; but his etymologi- 
cal conjectures have long since been set aside, and he has not, 
in other respects, escaped the fate of the older Orientalists. 

41. The great services of Pococke to Arabic literature, 
which had commenced in the earlier part of the cen- p^^^^ 
tury, were extended to the present. His edition and 
translation of the Annals of Eutychius in 1658, that of the 
History of Abulfaragius in 1663, with many other works of a 
similar nature, bear witness to his industry : no Englishman 
probably has ever contributed so much to that province of 
learning.^ A fine edition of the Koran, and still esteemed 
the best, was due to Marracd, professor of Arabic in the Sa- 
pienza or University of Rome, and published, at the expense 
of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1698.' But France had an Orien- 
talist of the most extensive learning in D'Herbelot, pja^^j^* 
whose Bibliotheque Orientale must be considered as 
making an epoch in this literature. It was published in 1697, 
after lus death, by Galland, who had also some share in 
arranging the materials. This work, it has been said, is for 
the seventeenth century what the History of the Huns by De 
Guignes is for the eighteenth; with this difference, that 
D'Herbelot opened the road, and has often been copied by his 
successor.* 

42. Hyde, in his Religionis Persarum Historia, published 
in 1700, was the first who illustrated in a systematic „ . 
manner the religion of Zoroaster, which he always ^ ** 
represents in a favorable manner. The variety and novelty 
of its contents gave this book a credit, which, in some degree, 
it preserves ; but Hyde was ignorant of the ancient language 
of Persia, and is said to have been often misled by Moham- 
medan authorities.^ The vast increase of Oriental informa- 
tion in modem times, as has been intimated above, renders it 

1 Chalmers ; Biogr. Unir. • Biogiaphle UniTenelle. 

> Tlnbosohi, zi. 898i * Id. 
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difficult for anj work of the seyenteenth oentarj to keep its 
ground. In their own times, the writings of Kircher on 
China, and still more those of Ludolf on Abyssinia, which 
were founded on his own knowledge of the country, claimed a 
respectable place in Oriental learning. It is remarkable that 
very little was yet known of the Lidian languages, though 
grammars existed of the Tamul, and perhaps some others, 
before the dose of the seventeenth century.^ 



Sect. V. — Qn Gbogbapht and Histobt. 

43. The progress of geographical science long continued 
Mapi of tiM to ^ slow. If we compare the map of the world in 
s^i^Q'- 1651 by Nicolas Sanson, esteemed on all sides the 
best geographer of his age, with one by his son in 1692, 
the differences will not appear, perhaps, so considerable as 
we might have expected. Yet some improvement may be 
detected by the eye. Thus the Caspian Sea has assumed its 
longer diameter from north to south, contrary to the old map. 
But the Sea of Aral is still wanting. The coasts of New 
Holland, except to the east, are tolerably laid down; and 
Corea is a peninsula instead of an island. Cambalu, the 
imaginary capital of Tartary, has disappeared;' but a vast 
lake is placed in the centre of that region : the Altai range is 
carried far too much to the north, and the name of Siberia 
seems unknown. Afi*ica and America have nearly the same 
outline as before : in the former, the empire of Monomotopa 
stretches to join that of Abyssinia in about the 12th degree of 
south latitude; and the Nile still issues, as in all the old 
maps, from a Lake Zayre, in nearly the same parallel. The 
coasts of Europe, and especially of Scandinavia, are a little 
more accurate than before. The Sanson family, of whom 
several were publishers of maps, did not take pains enough to 
improve what their father had executed, though they might 
have had material helps from the astronomical observations 
which were now continually made in different parts of the 
world. 

i Elchhom. Gosch. der Cultnr, ▼. 269. qaeutly placed this capital of Cathay north 
* The Gambaln of Marco Polo to pro- of the Wall of Ohina. 
bably Pekin; but the geographen fiw- 
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44. Such was the state of geography, when, in 1 699, De 
lisle, the real founder of the science, at the age of j^ j^^,^ 
twenty-four, published his map of the world. He map of tha 
had been guided by the observations, and worked ^°'^*" 
under the directions, of Cassini, whose tables of the emersion 
of Jupiter's satellites, calculated for the meridian of Bologna, 
in 1 668, and, with much improvement, for that of Paris, in 
1693, had prepared the way for the perfection of geography. 
The latitudes of different regions had been tolerably ascer- 
tained by observation ; but no good method of determining 
the longitude had been known before this application of 
Galileo's great discovery. It is evident, that, the appearance 
of one of those satellites at Paris being determined by the 
tables to a precise instant, the means were given, with the 
help of sufficient clocks, to find the longitudinal distance of 
other places by observing the difference of time ; and thus, a 
great number of observations having gradually been made, 
a basis was laid for an accurate delineation of the surface of 
the globe. The previous state of geography, and the imper- 
fect knowledge which the mere experience of navigators 
could furnish, may be judged by the fact, that the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was set down with an excess of 300 leagues 
in length, being more than one-third of the whole. De 
Lisle reduced it within its bounds, and cut off at. the same 
time 500 leagues from the longitude of Eastern Asia. This 
was the commencement of the geographical labors of De 
Lisle, which reformed, in the first part of the eighteenth 
century, not only the general outline of the world, but the 
minuter relations of various countries. His maps amoimt to 
more than one hundred sheets.^ 

45. The books of travels, in the last fifty years of the 
seventeenth century, were far more numerous and voyBgw 
more valuable than in any earlier period; but we andtraT»ta. 
have no space for more than a few names. Gremelli Carreri, 
a Neapolitan, is the firet who claims to have written an ac- 
count of his own travels round the world, describing Asia and 
America with much detail His Giro del Mondo was pub- 
lished in 1699. CaiTeri has been strongly suspected of fabri- 
cation, and even of having never seen the countries which ho 
describes ; but his character, I know not with what justice, 

1 Eloge de De IMe, in QSaTies de Fontenelle, toI. tI. p. 268 ; Eloge de Oassinl, in 
Tol. y. p. 828 ; Biogr. Uniy. 
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bas been latterly vindicated.^ The French jostlj boast the 
excellent travels of Chardin, Bemier, Thevenot, and Taver- 
nier, in the East : the account of the Indian Archipelago and 
of China by Nieuhoff, employed in a Dutch embassy to the 
latter empire, is said to have been interpolated by the editors, 
though he was an accurate and faithful observer.' Several 
other relations of voyages were published in Holland, some 
of which can only be had in the native language. In English, 
there were not many of high reputation : Dampier's Voyage 
round the World, the first edition of which was in 1697, is 
better known than any which I can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of historians of this period 
Histoxiaiifl *^ neither a luminous philosophy, nor a rigorous 

examination of evidence. But, as before, we men- 
tion only a few names in this extensive province of literature. 
Be SoUs ^® History of the Conquest of Mexico by Antonio 

de Solis is " the last good work," says Sismondi, per- 
haps too severely as to others, " that Spain has produced ; the 
last where purity of taste, simplicity and truth, are preserved: 
the imagination, of which the author had given so many 
proofs, does not appear."' Bouterwek is not less favorable ; 
but Robertson, who holds De Solis rather cheap as an histo- 
rian, does not fail to censure even his style. 

47. The French have some authors of history, who, by 
Memoixs of their elegance and perspicuity, might deserve notice ; 
DeB^fm. guch as St Real, Father D'Orleans, and even Varil- 
las, proverbially discredited as he is for want of veracity. 
The Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz rise above these: their 
animated style, their excellent portraitures of character, their 
acute and brilliant remarks, distinguish their pages, as much 
as the similar qualities did their author. ^^ They are written," 
says Voltaire, ^' with an air of greatness, an impetuosity and 
an inequality which are the image of his life : his expression, 
sometimes incorrect, often negligent, but almost always origi- 
nal, recalls continually to his readers what has been so fre- 
quently said of Caesar's Commentaries, that he wrote with the 
same spirit that he carried on his wars."^ The Memoirs 
of Grammont, by Antony Hamilton, scarcely challenge a 
place as historical ; but we are now looking more at the style 

1 Tiraboflchi, zi. 86 ; Solfl, zi. 442. « Blogr. Uniy., vlienoe I take the qno- 

> Biogr. UniT. taaoo. 

» littkntxiTe da UOdi, iy. 101 
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than the intrinsic importance of books. Every one is aware 
of the peculiar felicitj and fascinating gayetj which they 
display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Universal History is per- 
haps the greatest effort of his wonderful genius. BoMueton 
Every preceding abridgment of so immense a sub- uniTezsai 
ject had been superfid^ and dry. He first irradiated ^^'^'y- 
^e entire annals of antiquity down to the age of Charle- 
magne with flashes of light that reveal an unity and coherence 
which had been lost in their magnitude and obscurity. It is 
not perhaps an unfair objection, that, in a history calling itself 
that of all mankind, the Jewish people have obtained a dis- 
proportionate regard ; and it might be almost as reasonable, 
on religious grounds, to give Palestine an ampler space in the 
map of the world, as, on a like pretext, to make the scale of 
the Jewish history so much larger than that of the rest of the 
human race. ' The plan of Bossuet has at least divided his 
book into two rather heterogeneous portions. But his concep- 
tions of Greek, and still more of Roman history, are generally 
magnificent ; profound in philosophy, with an outline firm and 
sufficiently exact, never condescending to trivial remarks or 
petty details ; above all, writteli in that close and nervous 
style, which no one, certainly in the French language, has ever 
surpassed. It is evident that Montesquieu in all his writings, 
but especially in the Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, 
had the Discourse of Bossuet before his eyes : he is more 
acute sometimes, and ingenious, and has reflected longer on 
particular topics of inquiry ; but he wants the simple majesty, 
the comprehensive eagle-like glance, of the illustrious prelate. 

49. Though we fell short in England of the historical repu- 
tation which the first part of the century might -^^^^ 
entitle us to daim, this period may be reckoned that historioai 
in which a critical attention to truth, sometimes ^°'*"* 
rather too minute, but always praisewortliy, began to be cha- 
racteristic of our researches into fact. The only book that I 
shall mention is Burnet's History of the Reforma- ^ 

tion, written in a better style than those, who know 
Burnet by his later and more negligent work, are apt to con- 
ceive, and which has the signal merit of having been the first 
in EngUsh, as far as I remember, which is fortified by a large 
appendix of documents. This, though frequent in latin, had 
not been so usual in the modem languages. It became gradu- 
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ally very frequent and almost indiBpensable in historical writ- 
ings, where the materials had anj peculiar originality. 

50. The change in the spirit of literature and of the public 

mind in general, which had with gradual and never 
character receding steps been coming forward in the seven- 
^tm. teenth century, but especially in the latter part of it, 

has been so fi-equently pointed out to the readers 
of this and the last volume, that I shall only quote an obser- 
vation of Bayle. "I believe," he says, "that the sixteenth 
century produced a greater number of learned men than the 
seventeenth ; and yet the former of these ages was fieur from 
being as enlightened as the latter. During the reign of criti- 
cism and philology, we saw in all Europe many prodigies of 
erudition. Since the study of the new philosophy and that 
of living languages has introduced a different tfiste, we have 
ceased to behold this vast and deep learning. But, in return, 
there is difiused through the republic of letters a more sub- 
tle understanding and a more exquisite discernment: men 
are now less learned, but more able."^ The volumes which are 
now submitted to the public contain sufficient evidence of this 
intellectual progress both in philosophy and in polite litera- 
ture. 

51. I here terminate a work, which, it is hardly necessary 
coDciiuion ^ ®*y» ^^ furnished the occupation of not very few 

' years, and which, for several reasons, it is not my 
intention to prosecute any farther. The length of these 
volumes is already greater than I had anticipated ; yet I do 
not perceive much that could have been retrenched, without 
loss to a part, at least, of the literary world. For the appro- 
bation which the first of them has received, I am grateful ; 
for the few corrections that have been communicated to me, I 
am not less so : the errors and deficiencies of which I am 
not specially aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot affect to 
doubt that I have contributed something to the general litera- 
ture of my country, something to the honorable estimation of 
my own name, and to the inheritance of those, if it is for me 
stUl to cherish that hope, to whom I have to bequeathe it. 

1 UctloDiuixe de Buyle, wt. " AooDoe," note D. 
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AbbadiBi M., his traatiae on Christianity, 
It. 61. 

Abelard, Peter, eraand diaclples of, i. ST- 
Abelard and IQolea, 64. Seo^EloiM." 

Abemethjr, Mr., on the Theoiy of Lift, 
iy. 68. 

Absalom and Aehitophel of I>r7den, iy. 288. 

AbnliknuEias, translation of, by Pooodtae, 

Abyssinia, LndolTs acoonnt of, iy. 844. 

Academy, Aldhw, i. 282 — NeapoUtan, 119, 
284— Florence, 467: U. 286; 111.487— 
Siena, 437— Modena, i. 867: tt. 850— 
Yenioe, 860— French, established by 
RicheUeu, ttl. 848-^1— its sentiments 
respecting the Cid of Comeille, 850 
—its labors, iy. 282— Del Cfanento, 818 
—Delia Cmsca, U. 298; ill. 487— lin- 
cean, 894, 487— French Academy of 
Sciences, iy. 820— Rhenish, i. 218— of 
Italy, i. 466; 11. 294,8; 111.486- Socie- 
ty of Arcadians, ti. 188; iy. 216i276— 
Royal Society of London, Hi. 72, 78; 
iy. 819, 820, 886— Literary Societies of 
Q«nnany, ill. 289. 

Accurslns, school of law of, I. 88, 86; U. 
170. 

AchiUini, anatomist, i. 466. 

Addalins, the philologist, U. 22. 

Aooncio, De Stratagematibns Satansa, U. 
88, 4&4. 

Acosta. history of the Indies by, ii. 841; 

Adam. Helchior, ii. 81, notes \ >. 
Adaml, Tobias, Prodromos PhflOBophias 

Instonratio of, ill. 20. 
Addison, Joseph, remarks of, Ul. 81, ntOe. 

42; iy. 140, 2^, note. 240 — on the 

Paradise Lost, 226, 228, notes. 
AdeUrd of Bath, his EacUd's Elements, i. 

129. 
Adimarl, Alessandro, translator of Pindar, 

111.228. 



ALOALA^ 

Adone of Harini, lU. 228— ohaiaeter of 

the poem, d.— its popularity, 224. 
Adrian VL, pontificate of, 1. 29, m. 
Adrian^s lines to Floras, I. 61, note. 
Adiiani, continuator of Ouiociardlni^s 

History, 11. 846. 
Adyersarla, or Note-book on the Classics, 

ii. 19, 26 — of Gaspar Barthios, 867 — 

of Oataker, iy. 16. 
Egypt, history and chronoloa^ of^ iy. 28. 
i^eid, Greek yerslon of, U. 48. 
.Sschylus, 11. 14— by Stanley, iy. 16. 
JEsop, L'Estrange^s translation of, iy. 2M. 
Bthioplc yenion of the New Testament 

printed at Rome in 1646, i. 468. 
AfHoa, trayels in. U. 848. 
Agard, Arthnr, the antlqaaiy, tt. ffil and 

note. 
Agostlni, his continuation of the Orlando 

Innamorato, 1. 286. 
Agrioola of Saxony, mineralogist, I. 461. 
Agricola, Rodolph, of Groningen, 1. 126, 

194 — his erudition, 217. 
Agrippa, ComeUus, 1. 821. 892— his soep. 

deal treatiao, 898; 111.28. 
Agustino, eminent jurist. 1. 286. 
Alnsworth, scholar. 111. 427. 
Air, atmospheric. Its specific grayity, mer- 
cury used in detennlning its pressure. 

Hi. 406. 
Alabaster, his tragedy of Rozana, Ul. 268. 
Alamanni, 11. 191— the sonnets of, i. 412, 

418 — sublimity of his poetry, 414 — 

Boyerity of his satire, ib. 
Alba, Duke of, remark on, Ii. 148. 
Albano, paintings of, U. 199. 
Albaten, Arabian geometrician, 1. 171. 
Albert. Archbishop of Ments, 1. 298. 
Albertl, Leo Baptista, a man of unlyersal 

genius, 1. 227. 
Albertus Ifsgnus, plilloeophlcal worics of, 

1. 86, nou, 184. 
AkaUL, Polyglot Bible of, 1. 819. 
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Aleali, school at, L 278, SSO—libmy oC; 

469 ii- 848. 
AJehemlst, Ben Jonaon^f pUy, iU. 807. 
Alchemy, study of, 1. 182. 
AlcUti, Andrew, of Milan, restorer of the 

Bomui law, i. 400 ; U. 168, 170 
Alcinous, phikwophy o€. !▼. 66. 
Aleuin, poems of, 1. 28, 80, and notes — 

pn^udice of, against wcular learning, 28 

— o^nlons of M. Ouisot and Mr. Wright 

on, 29, and note *— his poem, De Pon- 

tiflcibas Kboracensls, 81, noU K 
Aid! Neacademla, i. 262. 
Aldrieh, his treatise on logic. It. 65. 
AldroTandttS, his GoUectionB on ZoSlogy, 

U. 825, 829; Ui. 411. 
Aldus Manutios, 11. 48— his press, i. 280, 

281 — the Aldlne types. 261— editions 

of claasics, 276, 276, 89)— Academy at 

Yenlce established by, 466. 
Aleander, profimor of Greek, I. 264. 
Aleman, Matthew, his Gusnan d^Allk- 

raehe, U. 814. 
Alexander ab Aloxandro, his Geniales 

DItt, i. 880; ii. 56. 
Alexander of Aphrodisea, i. 887. 
Alexander, Sir WilUam, Earl of Stirling, 

sonnets by. lii. 266. 
Alexander's Feast, ode on, by Dryden, It. 

Alexandrine yerse, i. 62; ii. 214 ; ill. 240 
— monotony of, 250. 

Alfired, King, i. 89. 

Algebra, science of, 1. 240, 449; IH. 877; 
IT. 99— cubic equations, i. 449— posi- 
tlTe and negatiTe roots, 451 — biquad- 
ratic equations, ib. — algebraic language 
symbolical, 462 — letters to express in- 
deflnlte quantities, »&.— Albert Girard's, 
lii. 885— WalUs'fl histoiy of, 887— dis- 
ooTeries in, Ii. 811-817 — Oolcbrooko's 
Indian Algebra ; Hindoo algebraists, II. 
812, note > — eftct of the study of, on 
the understanding, ill. 102 — progress oil 
885— treatise on, in 1220. i. 127. 

Algorism, or Notation, i. 128. 

Alhasen, works of, i. 180 ; 11. 821. 

Alienation, Ghrotius on the right of, ill. 

Allen, the Jesuit, Ii. 96, 147. 
AUwoerden, life of Serretus by, U. 84, 

noU K 
Ahnanac for 1457, the first printed, 1. 168. 
Almeloveen, his Ures of the Stephens 

Family, ii. 24, note K 
Alplnns, Prosper, De Plantis Bxoticis, ii. 

Wl— his medical knowledge, 896. 
AlthusiuB. John, his PoUUcs, iU. 160. 
AlTares, Emanuel, grammarian, 11. 87. 
Amadigi, the (or Amadls), of Bernardo 

Tasso, 11. 190. 
Amadls de Gaul, romance of, 1. 148, 812, 

488; ii 804; Ui. 865, 867— a new era of 

romance produced by it, 1. 146. 
Amalfei, brothers and Latin poets, ii. 288 



ASTIQUITIS8. 

>, Romok), i. 441. 
Ambroglo, Teseo, Oriental scholar, i. 468. 
Ambrose of Bensamo, named Biilarias, i. 

112. ' 

Ambrose, St., ill. 858. 
Amitrica. diacoTeiy of, i. 271— animals of, 

II d27 
America, North, disooTeiies in, ii. 842. 
Amp6re, Hlstdre de la Langue Francaiae, 

i. 46, note «. 
Amyot, Jaques, Plutarch translated l^^ il. 

Ana, the, or collection of misceUaneoua 
Uterature of Fnnce, 111. 162 ; It. 296. 

Anabaptists, the, i. 858— their occupation 
of the town of Munster, 864— their 
tenets, ii. 86, 412; lii. Iffl— Luther's 
opinion, 1. 8^. 

Anacreon, ill. 227, 281. 

Anasilla, sonnets of, 11. 188. 

Anatomy, early works on, I. 187, 270 — 
progress of discoTeries in. 466; ii. 834 ; 
m. 416; It. 888— on oomparmtiTe, 828, 
829— of plants, 838. 

Anatomy of Melancholy, Burton's, 111. 880. 

Anaxagoras, philosophy of, ill. 21, 42. 

AndresB, John Valentine, works of, ill. 
168. 

Andreini, the Adamo and other dramas 
of, ill. 2n. 

Andris, the Jesuit, 1. 58, noU i; ii. 168, 
260, 486— on the use and era of paper 
of linen. &c., I. 77 — on collegiate foun- 
dations, 89 —on the Spanish theatre, ii. 
249. 

Andrews, Lancelot, Bishop, 11. 888, 891. 

Andromaque of Racine, It. 245 — its ex- 
cellences, ib. 246. 

Angelica of Boiaido, i. 285. 

Angcnnes, Julie d', beauty o^ lil. 846. 

Angola, chimpansee of, ill. 412, and note. 

Anglo-daxon poetry, i. 88 — language, 
changes to English. 64— MSS. of 8th 
century, 107, note K 

Angulllara, Italian translator of (hid, U. 
192— his dramas. 249. 

Animals, Natural History of, ill. 411— 
Icones Animalium of Gesner, il. 825 — 
description of Tarious, 825-828 ; It. 825, 
827. 

Annius of Ylterbo, i. 248, and note; 11. 
877. 

Anselm, Archbishop, on the existemoe of 
a Deity, i. 80, note, 90. 

Antinomiimlsm, i. 804. 

Antiquaries, Society ofl in Snfl^d, found- 
ed by Archbishop Parker, 1672, U. 851. 

Antiquities, the study of, 1. 181 ; ii. 56, 875 
— of Greece, 876, 377— works of Znmo- 
sdus, Sigonius, and Meursius, on Gre- 
cian, 69, 881 — Potter-s Antiquities, 
It. 20 -Roman, i. 826; U. 66, 876, 877 
— works of Gnerius and Gronovlus, It. 
19 — works of l*arker and Godwin. Ii 
55— collections In Italy, 848— ilecep 
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autobinub. 

ttona practimdf 877— Je\riih, Bgyptiaa, 
Etnucan, 876, 877 — liberelity of the 
Medici in collecting works on, i. 182 — 
Teneration for uitiquity, 121, 826; ii. 
400 ; ill. 488— oontrorersy on the oom- 

rfttire merit of the stady, 488— Sir 
Ttemple'8 defence of it, It. 806. 

Antoninus, Marcus, Qataker's editton of, 
iT. 16. 

Antonio, Nicolas, the Blbliotheca Noys of, 
i.889; U.68; ill. 280. 

Antonio da Ptotqja, i. 278, nou *. 

Apatistl of Florence, iU. isi. 

Apianus, the Coemography ofl i. 464. 

Apollonins, geometry of, U. 8l7. 

Apologues, or Parables, of AndreiB, iil. 
168, note. 

Apparatus of early writers, i. 82. 

Apuleius, Golden Ass of, ii. 282. 

Aquapendente, F. de, on tlie langnage of 
brutes, iii. 41B. 

Aquila, Serailno, d% poet, i. 287. 

Aquinas, TliomaS) his authority as a 
scholastic writer, i. 40 — his works, 
ib. nou*] U. 82, 106; iii. 182, 141, 142, 
148. 

Arabian phyricians, the, and thdr school 
of medicine, i. 454 — mathematicians, 
170— style of poetry, ii. 206, note. 

Arabian writers early employed cotton- 
paper, i. 76 — eminent scholars, 468; 

Arabic, study of, i. 468; ii. 889 ; Iii. 427 ; 

ir. dl8— lexicon of OoUus, iti. 428— a 

manuscript rersion of Hippocrates in, 

i. 77 — numerals and calculation, 127; 

note 1. 
Arantius, the anatomist, il. 8% — on the 

pulmonary circulation, iii. 418. 
Aratns, edition of, by Qrotius, ii. 866. 
Arbiter, Petronius, style of, ii. 870. 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, U. 289, 290, 

note 1, 807, 809 ; iU. 489— of Sannaaoo, 

i. 269; U. 805. 
Arcadians, Society of, 11. 188; It. 216, 

276. 
Archhnedes, ii. 817, 828— inrentions ot 

iii. 878. 882, 888. 
Arden of Feyersham, play of, ii. 269. 
Axeopagitlca, by Milton, ill. 859. 
Aretin, Peter, comedies of, 1. 480- eha- 

raeter of, ii. 191 — letters of, 282. 
Aretino, Leonardo, snmamed also Bruni, 

his Latinity. i. 104— his polished style, 

106, 115— liyes of Dante and Petrarch 

by, 176. 
Argenis, Barclay's, 11. 869 ; iii. 872. 
Argens, his Jewish Letters. It. 814. 
Argensola, Bartholomew, ill. 280. 
Argensola, Lupercio. iU. 280. 
Aj^ntier, his medical school, i. 466 — 

novel principle asserted by, A. note *. 
Argonne, d*. a Benedictine, under the 

name of Vlgneul MarriUe, iii. 846, and 

note^iY. 2S8, 286, noU *, 297. 



ASOsirsinB. 
ipnlns, Oreek grammarian, i. 162, 



Arlan doctrine, the, i. 868— in Italy, ib. 
-in England, ii. 86; It. 48. 

Ariosto, 1. 174 — his Orlando Furioeo, 
809-812; 11. 190, 197, 198, 234 — his 
satires analysed by aingu«n6, 1. 418— 
his I^lcurean phUoeophr and gayety, 
t&. — Comedies of, 276, ^-compari- 
son with Tasso, It. 195, 197, 203— with 
Spenser, 284 — Hanington-s translatton 
0^227. 

Aristarchus, sire de Arte Grammattdk of 
G. Tossius, ii. 878. 

ArisUdes, version of, 11. 21. 

Aristocracy, Bodln's remarks on, II. 166, 
167. 

Aristophanes, by Aldus, L 281 — the 
Wasps of, It. 276. 

Aristotelians, disputes of, 1. 162, 890 ; ill. 
12— scholastic and genuine, 1. 884; 11. 
105— of Italy, 1. 887. 

AilstoUe, philosophy of, 1. 209, 886, 886; 
11. 106, m ; iii. Uf, 401 —his physics, U. 
822— metaphysics, iii. 12; fv. 68, 82, 
]08— opponents of, U. 134. See '' Phi- 
losophy." His Poetics, ii. 296 ; It. 18— 
rules for Greek tragedy, ill. 850— de- 
finition of comedy, iv. 274 — history 
of animals, 11. ffl6 — edition of, by 
DnvaL, 868 — Jounbdn on translations 
from, 1. 87, note 3— his logic, iU. 114, 
note. 

Arithmetio ot Cassiodonis, 1. 27, note — 
of Fibonacci, 127— of Sacro Boeco, 128. 

Armenian dictionary, ill. 429. 

ArmhiianiBm, 11. 88— its rise, 412 — its 
tendency, 418 — Its progress, 415; It. 
88 — in England, 40 — in Holland, 11. 88, 
420; iv.88,80. 

Arminius, James, professor at Leyden, il. 
412. 

Armorica, De la Rue's researches in, 1. 67, 
note 1 — traditions of, ib. 

Amauld, Antoine, French controTersial 
writer, Ui. 98; iv. 28, 87, 81— his Art 
de Penser, 65, and note *, 81, 127— on 
True and False Ideas. 101 — his objec 
tlons to the Meditationes of Descartes, 
ill. 76, 82. 

Amanld, Angelica, It. 87. 

Amdt's True Christianity, ii. 441. 

Aromatari, botanical writcor, iv. 8S5. 

Arrebo, Norwegian poet, ill. 248. 

Ars Magna, by Jerome Cardan, the alge- 
braist, 1. A&. 

Ars Msirna, of Haymond Lully, i. 820, 821. 

Artedl, works of, U. 829. 

Arthur and tlie Round Table, early ro- 
mances of, 1. 148, note > ; ii. 809 — Quee^ 
tion as to his victories, 1. 67, noU ^ — 
remarks on the story of, ib. 148. 

Arundelian marbles, at Oxford, 11. 876. 

Asoendus, Radius, the printer and com- 
mentator, 1. 268, 835; U. 22. 
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A8CHA1C. 

iijoham, i. 846; Ui. 854— hto treatise of 
the Schoolmaster, ii. 60, 286 — his Tozo- 
philos, i. 448. 

Asellias, his discoTonr of the Laoteab, lii. 
422. 

Aaa. Tovages to India, China, &c., li. 841, 

Asola. Andrew of, his edition of Galen, i. 

Asolani, the. of Bembo, i. 289. 

Assises de Jerusalem, doubts aa to the ago 
of the French code, i. 4d. 

Astrology, Bodln's opinions on, li. 161. 

Astronomy, i. 27. 131— treatise of Ooper- 
nicns on the heavenly bodies, 453 ; ii. 
114; ill. 69— state of the science oil 
877— works of Kepler, 890, 891— odT 
Tyeho Brahe, tfr. 

Athanasian Creed, Jeremy Taylor on, li. 
427. 

Atheism, Cudworth's refutation of, It. 68, 
70. 

Atomic theory of Dalton, ill. 65. 

Atterbury, Dr., controversy of, with Bent- 
ley, It. 18, and note. 

Aubign^, Agrippa d', his Baron de F»- 
noete, ill. 876. 

Aubrev's Manuscripts, 111. 71, note *. 

AugerlanuB, criticism on, 11. 294. 

Augsburg, the Confession of, 1. 866, 879 ; 
ii. 66, 97- Library of, 1. 468. 

Auguis, Recueil des Anclens PoiJtes by, i. 
Ss ; U. 212, 213. notes; iU. 238, note. 

Augurellus, criticism on, ii. 294. 

Angustin, de Civitate Dei, IL 867 — his 
8>'atem of divinity, ii. 84 — the AntU 
Felagian writings of. It. 84— the Au- 
g^tinus of Jansenius, «&. — doctrine 
of, ill. 88 — controversy on Grace and 
FreewiU, ii. 410. 

Angnstinus, Archbishop of Tarragona, ii. 

Angustinufi on Civil Law, 11. 168, 171. 
Aungerville, his library, 1. 124. 
Annoy, Comt«ssu d', novels of, iv. 811. 
Aurispa, John, i. 116, 119. 
Australia, supposed delineation of, in 1686, 

1. 464, note >. 
Autos, or spiritual dramas, of Gil Yieente, 

1. 266 — Socramentales in Spain, U. 250. 
Avellenada^s invectives on Cervantes, ill. 

868. 
Averani, the Florentine, iv. 240. 
Averroes, disciples of, 1. 41 — his doctrines, 

163, 208, 887 ; 11. 108, 115. 
Avitus, poems of, 1. S3, note. 
Ayala, Balthanr, ii. 96— his treatise on 

the rights of war, 176— list of subjects 

treated upon, ib. note. 
Aylmer, English writer, ill. 854. 
Aio, pupils of, 1. 82. 

Bachaumont, poet, It. 220. 
Bacon, Lord, his Henry VII.,!!!. 66, 868— 
ita philosophical spirit, 482— his Es- 



says. U. 188; ill. 148— maxims oi, 488 
—his philosophy, 32; ir. 46— letter 
to Father Fulgentlo, Hi. 82, nou >— on 
the Advanoement cnf Learning, 88, 87, 
88, 43, 67. 69 — De Interpretatione 
NatursD, 12, note > — De Augmentifl 
Scientiamm, 88, 84, 87, 48, 67, 67, 78— 
his Instauratlo Magna, 34, 8o, 86— di- 
Tided into Partltiones Scientiamm, 84 
— NoTum Oraanum, 84, 87, 89, 43, 60- 
54, 57, 68, 68, and note, 78— Natural 
History, 35, 66 — Scala InteUectOs, 86- 
Anticipationes Philoeophiae, 87— Philo 
Sophia Secunda, ib. — course of studying 
his works, 38 — nature of the Baconian 
induction, 89— Us dislike of Aristotte, 
42 — fine passage on poetry, 44 — ^natural 
theology and metaphysics. 44> 47 — final 
causes, 46 — on the oonsatution of man 
in body and mind, 47— liOgic. Grammar, 
and Rhetoric, 47, 48; It. 7l— Ethics, 
iU. 48— PoUtics, 49— Theology. 50 — 
Fallacies and Idola, 51 — his confidence, 
54 — limits to our knowledge by sense, 
56— inductlTe logic, 67, 61 — his phil.^ 
sophy founded on observation and ex- 
periment, 68 — farther examination and 
result of the whole, 68-66— ol]t)«ct of 
his philosophical writings, 89— and thdr 
ofliBct, 66, note ^ — his pnyudice against 
mathonatlcs, 69 — his wit, 70— bis fiune 
on the Continent, 71 — his Tiews on an 
universal Jurisprudence, 216 — his His- 
tory of Henry Yll., 66— his Centuries 
of Natural History, 86— his Tiews on 
PoUtieal Philosophy, 161— comparison 
of, with Galileo, 66 — his style, 868— 
occasional references to his opinions and 
authority, i. 180; ii. 118, Ml, note; m. 
897 ; iT. dd, 108, 120, 184. 841. 

Bacon, Roger, i. 80, 97, 180- his Opna 
Migus, and inventions, 180 — his re- 
semblance to Lord Bacon, ib. — Optics 
by, U. 821. 

Badlus, Jodocus, printer, i. 286. 

Baif, Lasarus, French poet, i. 286, 838, 
484; ii. 212, 214, notes. 

Bailletl his opinion of Henry Stephims, 
11. 2ii — his Jugemens des S^Tans, 
iU. 266, note : It. 296 — his Life of 
Descartes, ill. 99, noU i ; It. 77, note », 
286, note >. 

Balus, his doctrine condonned by Rus Y., 
It. 84, 86— controTersy raised by, ii. 
82. 

Balbi, John, the Catholicon of, i. 99, and 
note. 

Balbuena, epic poem of, ill. 280, noU K 

Balde, Sylvn of, iii. 267. 

Baldi, his La Nautica, ii. 190— Sonnets of. 
1^. 

Baldric, Bishop of Utrecht, i. 109. 

Balduin on Roman Law, ii. 66, 170. 

Baldus, the Jurisconsult. 1. 86 ; ii. 179. 

Baldwin of Wittenberg, ill. 148. 
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BaUadfl, Spanish, i. 248 : U. 207 — Gannan, 

215— £ngll8h and SoottiBh, 229. See 

" Poetry .^^^ 
Bahac, iii. 71, note i— his critique on 

Heinsius, 266— on Ronsard, ii. 211 — 

his Letters, iii. 844, 846— his style, !▼. 

281,286. 
Bandello, novels of, fl. 808 ; fll. 882. 
Barbaro, Francis, ethical dialogues of, i. 

122. 
Barbarous, on the acceptation of the term, 

i. 43, note. 
Barbaras, Hermolaus, i. 204, 282. 
Barbeyrac, eoimnentator on Qrotius and 

Puffendorf, ii. 406; iii. 189. and note^ 

219 ; iT. 166, 169^ note «, 184. 
Barbier d'Aucour, his attack on Bou- 

hours' Entretiens, It. 286 — on the 

Turkish Spy, 815, note. 
Barbosa, Arias, i. 186, 889. 
Barbour, John, his Scottish poem of The 

Bruce, i. 68. 
Barclay, the Argenis and Eupfaormlo of, 

il.m; iii. 87^,878. 
Barclay, William, Be Regno et Begali Fo- 

testate, 11.144,888; iU. 160. 
Baret or Barrett, John, his Lexicon, ii. 60. 
Barham, Mr., translation of the Adamus 

Exul of Gxotios, iii. 266, noU *. 
Bark, PeruTian, first used as a medicine, 

iy.842. 
Barlaam, mission of, 1. 114 — Treatise of, 

on Papacy, ii. 51. 
BarUeus, Qaspar, Latin poems of, iii. 267. 
Barometer, Pascal's experiment on, ill. 48, 

note. 
Baronius, Cardinal. Annals of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of, U. 16, 100 — continued 

by Spondanus, 486. 
Barros, J. de, his Asia, ii. 341. 
Barrow, Dr. Isaac, Greek professor, It. 16 

— Latin poetry of, 248 — hjs Sermons, 

84, 40, 69. 
Barthius, Gaspar. his Poraoboeoodidasci^ 

lus, i. 268 — his Adversaria, 91, noU * ; 

11.886. 
Bartholin, the physician. Iii. 428. 
Bartholemew Massaore, justified by Bote- 

ro, ii. 148 ; and Naud6, iii. 167. 
Bartoli, Jesuit, his writings, iii. 840. 
Bartolus, Jurist, i. 86; 117170. 
Basing, Joljn, 1. 128. 

Basle, press of Frobenius at, i. 276 — Coun- 
cil of, ii. 94. 
Baeson, Sebastian, ill. 21. 
Bathurst discovers vital air. It. 840. 
Battle of the Books, the, iv. 817. 
Baudius, Dominic, U. 242. 
Bauhin, John and Gaspar, their works on 

botany, iii. 416. 
Bauhin, Gerard, his Phytopinax, U. 884. 
Baxter, William, his commentaiy on the 

Latin tongue, iv. 16. 
Baxter, BJchard. Treatise on the Grotian 

doctrines, ii. 898, note. 



Bayard, le Chevalier, memoirs ofi. 466. 
Bayle. his critical remarks, iii. 72, no^ * 

— liis Philosophical CommenUury on 
Scripture, iv. 68 — Avis aux Reftigids, 
the, 202 — his Nouvelles de la R6pub- 
Uque des Lettres, 298— his Pens^ee sur 
la Comite de 1680, 295 — his Historical 
and Critical Dictionary, ib. — character 
of hJs works, 296 — his Dictionary, ob- 
servation of, 848. 

Beattie, Dr. William, Essay on Truth of, 

iii. 7fe, note. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, P^ye of, iii. 809 

— the Woman-hater, 809 and note — 
corruption of their text, 810 — the 
Maid's Tragedy, criticism od, 811 and 
n0t«— Philaster, 812 — King and No 
King, 812 — the Elder Brother, 818 — 
the Spanish Curate, 814, 821, note ^— 
the Custom of the Country. 816 — the 



Faithful Shepherdess, 261, 809, 819 — 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 8a) — the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 820 — 
the Chances, t6. — various other of 
Fletcher's plays, ib. — origin of Fletch- 
er's comedies, 821 — defects of the plots, 
ib. 824, note — sentiments and style, 
dramatic, 822 — characters, 828 — their 
tragediea inliBrior to their comedies, 824 

— their female portraitures, ib. — criti- 
cisms on, 826, note >. 

Beaumont, Sir John, his Bosworth Field, 
iii. 262. 

Beaux' Stratagem, play of. It. 276. 

Becanus, principles of, iii. 166. 

Beccui, Agostini, pastoral drams of, ii. 
246. 

Beccatelli, 1. 119. 

Becker, his Physica Subterranea, !▼. 21. 

Beckmann's History of Inventions, i. 
265. 

Beda, his censure of Erannus, i. 866. 

Bede, the Venerable, character of his writ- 
ings, i. 29. 

Beggar's Bush, play of. iii. 816. 

Bekker, his Monde enchants, iv. 62. 

Behmen or Boehm, Jacob, i. 898 : iii. 28 

Behn, writings of Mrs., iv. 278, 818. 

BeMc poets, ii. 242. 

Beltef, Hobbes on, iii. 117. 

Bellarmin, Cardinal, a Jesuit, U. 88, noU \ 
92 — his merits as a controversial writer 
of the Church of Rome, 92, 96; iv. 24 

— replies by his adversaries named Anti- 
Bellazminus, ii. 98— his Answer to 
James I., 888. 

Bellay, French poet, ii. 210, 212— Latfai 

poems of, 240. 
BeUeau, French poet, ii. 210. 
Belleforest, translator of Bandello's noveli, 

11.804. 
Bellenden, his treatise de Statu, ill. 160. 
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Belliu*, Htfdn (or Cutalio), ii. 87. 

Bello. Franceaoo, sunumed II Cieoo, poet, 
1. m 

BeUori, Italian antiqaariaii writer, ir. 20. 

Beloe^fl Anecdotes of Literataro, ii. 216, 
nou > ; 863, note K 

Belon, TraveU of, and Natnial HistorT br, 
ii. a27, 836. 

Bembo, Pietro. i. 819, 827; ii. 16— the 
AMlani of, i. 269— an imitator of Pe- 
trarch and Cioero, 411 — beauties and 
defects of, 412 — Tassoni's censure of, 
for adopting lines from Petruch, 412 — 
his elegance, 441, 442; ii. 297 — Le 
Prose, by, i. 444— LaUn poems of, 428, 
466 — mjoys his library, and the society 
of the learned at Padua, 442 — JudiciouB 
criticisms of, 444. 

Bembus, ii. 295. 

Benacus, poems on the, i. ^8. 

Benedetti, the geometrician, U. 819, 822. 

Benedictines, their influence in the pre- 
servation of classical MSS., i. 28, »S— 
of St. Maur, the Uistoire Litt^raiie de 
la France, by the, 87, 71. 

Benefices, Sarpi's Treatise on, ii. 884— 
History of the Council of Trent, 385. 

Beui, his commentary on the Poetics of 
Aristotle, ii. 296 ; ill. 841. 

BeniWeni, Italian poet, i. 237. 

fienserade, French court-poet, !▼. 220. 

Bentham, Jeremy, It. 168. 

Bentiroglio, Cardinal, his Letters, ill. 887 

— hb CiTil Wan of Flanders, 431— sa- 
tires of, ii. 191. 

Bentle3r. Dr. Richard, his epistle to Mill, 
It. 17— on the epistles of Phalaris, ib. 
— controTersy with Atterbury, ib. 

Bensoni, Noyi OrUs Historia of, ii. ^31. 

Beowulf, poem of, 1. 146. 

Berald, N., Fieneh scholar, i. 285. 

Berchoeur, learning of, i. 112. 134. 

Berenger, controTersy with, i. 86. 

Berenger of Carpi, his dune as an anato- 
mist, i. 466; iii. 416, 418, note. 

Berenice, tragedy of, by Racine, It. 248. 

Bergerao, Cyrano de, his Le P6dant 
Jou6, iii. 288, 875— his Romances, It. 
810. 

Berinrd, Claude, his ObnvXL Pisani, iii. 

Berkeley, Bishop, works of, iii. 78 ; It. 124, 

Bermndei, tragedies of, ii. 256. 

Bemi, his Orlando Innamorato, i. 809, 865 

— his lighter productions, character of, 
A.— Boiardo's poem of Orlando, re- 
written by, 414, 415 — ludicrous poetir 
named after him, Poesia Bemesca, 414. 

Bemier's epitome of Gassendi, iv. 77, 125. 

Bemier-s trayels, It. 846. 

Bemoullli, John, on the DifierentSal Cal- 
culus, iy. 841. 

Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican, i. 272, 
466« 



BLOXFTBLD. 

Berqnin. Lewis, first martyr to Protestaat« 
ism in France, i. 860, noU K 

Berthold, Archbishop of Menti, oeoBor on 
books, i. 257. 

Bertoldo, romance of. iii. 226, note. 

Bessarlon, Cardinal, his Advenos Oalum- 
niatorem Platonis, i. 163. 

Bethune, Mr. Drinkwater, his Lift of OaO- 
leo, Ui. 895, note. 

Betterton, the actor. It. 266. 

Ben de Hasietids Puniendis. ii. 88— Us 
Latin Tatament, 104 — Latin poetry of; 
240— his learning, 99, noU K 

Bibblena, Cardinal, his comedy of Calaa- 
dra,i. 267. 

Bible, Hasarin, the first printed book, the, 
i. 167— Hebrew, iii. m, 426— in mo- 
dem languages prohiUted by the pope, 
and burnt, il. 8&4— the Polyglot Bible 
of AlcaUL, i. 819— Douay, ii. 446— Uie 
Sistine Bible, 108— that by Clement 
Till., ib. — Protestant Bibles and Tes- 
taments, ib. — Geneva Bible, Coverdale's 
Bible, 104— Uie Bishops' Bible, ib — 
Luther's translations, i. 861- Bnglish 
Bible, translated under the authority 
of James I., ii. 446— style of, ib. See 
" Scriptures." 

Bibliander, New Itatament of, I. 882 

Bibliographical works, U. 858. 

Bibliotheca, Sussexiana, i. 167, noU *. 

BibUotheca Universalis of Gesner, ii. 
858. 

Bibliotheca Fratmm Polonarum, U. 416. 

Biblioth^ue Universelle of Le Clero, It. 
89. 

Blblioth^ues, Universelle, Cholsie, et An- 
cienne et Modeme, celebrity of these 
reviews, It. 89. 

Biblioth^ues Francaisee of La Croix and 
ofVerdier,U.801,858. 

Blddle, Unitarian writer, ir. 42. 

Bills of exchange, earliest, i. 72, note *. 

Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, U. 147, 
note. 

Biographia Britannica Uteraria, L 29, 
note *. 

Biographie UniverseUe, the, ii. 286, note, 
et passim. 

Biondo, Flavio, i. 182. 

Blackmore's poems, iv. 289. 

Blackwood's Magudne, papws on the 
FaHry Queen, ii. 282, note ^. 

Bladus, printer at Rome, i. 832. 

Blaew, Maps of, fcc, iii. 481. 

Blanchet, Pierre, i. 226. 

Blank verse, first introduction of, 1. 424 ; 
il. 219— Blilton's, iv. 229 — of Mar- 
lowe, ii. 264 — of other authors, 268. 

Blomfield, Dr. Charies, Bishop of Lon- 
don, on the corruption of the Greek 
language, 1. 113, noU^ — article in the 
Quarterly Review, 884, noU ^-article 
on .fischylus in the Edinburgh Review, 
It. 16. 
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Blondd, contxoTemlalist, ii. 416, 486. 

filood, ciiculatioii of the, ii. 836 ; Ui. 417, 
^2; It. 889— pana^ in Serretiu on, 
1. 468 — supposed to have been diaco- 
Tered by S&rpl, ii. 884, note *. 

Blood, tnuuAiiiion of, iv. 889. 

Boooacdo, criticism on tiis taate and Latin 
works, i. 101, 441— bis Eclogues, 102— 
his NoTels. U. 803— his Oenealodse 
Deonun, 6Sf— his Decamexone, i. 441 — 
his de CasibuB Virorum lllusttium, ii. 
217. 

Boccalini, Trajan, Ui. 887— his Ragguagli 
di PamaMO, t&. 486 —his Pietra del 
Paxagone, 8o8. 

Bochart, the Geogiaphia Sacra of, Ui. 427 
— his Hieroaoicon, tft. — his works on 
Hebrew, &c., iv. 848. 

Bodin, John, writings of, U. 102 ; ill. 166, 
161, 866 —analysis of his treatise of The 
Republic, ii. 160-164— comparison of, 
with Machiayel and AristoUe, 166 — 
with Montesquieu, ib. See 167, note. 

Bodius (or Boyd), Alexander, ii. 242. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, founder of the Bod- 
leian Ubrary at Oxford, ii. 848 ; iii. 488 
— its catalogue, 436— its Oriental ma- 
nuscripts, €28. 

Boerhaave, works of, It. 841. 

Bodtie, Stephen de la, Le Contr'Un of, U. 
186, 187. 

Boethius, character and death of, i. 26 — 
his Consolation of Philoeophy, ib. — 
poem on, 47. 

Bdardo, Matteo Maria, Count of Scan- 
dlano, i. 174, 284— his Orlando Inna^ 
morato reriewed, 286, 810, 811. 

Boileau, aathe of, iii. 8(1, 872 ; It. 217— 
praises Malherbe, UI. 287 — his Epistles, 
It. 217— Art of Poetry, 218— compa- 
rison with Horace, 219— his Lutrin, iii. 
226, note; iv. 21d. 219— character of 
Us poetry, 219, 808- his Longinus, 

Bois, or Boyse, Mr., xeyiser of the English 

translation of the Bible, u. 48. 
Boisrobert. French academician, Iii. 848. 
Bologna, University of, i. 88, 89, noU K 42 : 

ii.846— pahiter8,198. 
Bombelli, Algebra of, il. 816. 
Bon, Professor of GivU Law, ir. 208, 

note *. 
BonarelU, his Fllli di Sciro, a pastoral 

drama, iii. 272. 
Bonamy, literary essays of, i. 42. 
Bonarentura, doctrines of, i. 161. 
Bond. John, his notes on Horace, ii. 

Bonftdio, correspondence ot^ Ii. 282. 

Bonnefims, or Bonifonins, ii. 241. 

Books, the earUest printed, i. 164r-167— 
price of, in the middle ages, 122 and 
note 1 — number of, printed in the fl^ 
teenth oentury, 180, ^9, 276 — price of, 
after the invention of printing, 268— 



BOUBOBOIS. 

price for the hire of, in the fourteenth 
century, 266— restraints on the sale of 

{printed, 267 — prohibition of certain, 
i. 864- book-ftirs, 849, 862 — book- 
sellers' catalogues, 862 — bookselling 
trade, i. 261— mutilation of, by the 
viaitozB of Oxford, temp. Edward VI., 
ii.47,iM(«. See ''Printing." 

Bordone^s Islands of the World, with 
Charts, i. 464. 

Borelli, de Motu Animaliom, iv. 840. 

Borghino, Ralbelle, treatise on Painting 
by, ii. 282. 

Borgia, Francis, Duke of Gandla, i. 870. 

Borgo, Luoa di. il. 818. 

BoBcan, Spanish poetry of, i. 416 ; ii. 202 ; 
iii. 229. 

Boeco, John do Sacro, his Treatise on the 
Sphere, i. 128. 

BoBsu on Epic Poetry, iv. 288. 

Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, ii. 14, 428; 
iv. 44, 66— the Hlstolre Universollo of, 
22, 84Y — his Sermon before the Assem- 
bly of the Galilean Clergy, 26— draws 
up the Four Articles, ib. — his Bxpoid- 
tion de la Fol Catholique, 29— contro- 
versial writings of, 80 and notes— Ub 
Variations of the Protestant Churches, 
82— fhneral discourses of, iv. 66, 277. 

Botal of Astl, pupU of FaUopius, IL 



Botanical gardens inatltnted at Naples, 

Marburg, Pisa, and at Padua, i. 469, 

460— MontpeUier, il. 880— Chelsea, iv. 

886. 
Botany, science of, i. 468; ii. 880, 881 — 

poems of Rapln and Delille on gardens, 

iv. 242, 248— writers on, i. 469. 460 ; U. 

830,881; ill. 416, 441; iv. 8^9-^— 

medical, 1. 278, note K 
Botero, Giovanni, his Ragione dl Stato, ii. 

148— his Cosmography, 844— on Poli- 
tical Economy, m. 161. 
Boucher, Be Justft Henricl m. Abdica- 

tione, Ii. 144. 
Bouchetel, his translation of the Hecuba 

of Euripides, I. 484. 
Bouhours, critic and grammarian, iii. 286 

—his Entretlens d'Ariste et d'JEugine, 

Iv. 284— saixnams of, t6.— his La Ma- 

niire de bien Penser, 286. 
Bouillaud, the Italian astronomer, ill. 

896. 
Bourbon, Anthony, original of Pantagruel, . 

i. 440. 
Bourbon, or Borbonius, Latin poem of, iii. 

284. 
Bourdaloue, le Pire, style of his sermons, 

iv. 66. 
Bourdin, the Jesuit, ol3(}ection8 by, to the 

Meditations of Descartes, iii. 82. 
Bourgeoise, Jacques, dramatlo writer, i. 

Bourgeois GentiUiomme of'MoUire, a di- 
verting moral satire, iv. 2R0 
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Bonmnlt, his Le Hercmre Gtelant, hr. 268 

Boutenrek, crittciBma of. i. 186, 266: U. 
191, nou t 200. 202, 207, note », 250, 
268, 299; m. 231, 289, 241, note, 278, 
864, 867, et poutm. 

Bowles, on the Sonnets of, ill. 257. note K 

Boyle, Charles, his controTeny with Bent- 
ley, ly. 17. 

Boyte. Robert, metaphysical woito of. It. 
822 — extract flrom, ib. — his merits in 
physics and chemistry, 828— his gene- 
ral character, ib. 

Bradshaw, William, literary reputation of. 
It. 816, note. 

Bradwardln, Archbishop, on Geometry, i. 
89, note *, 181. 

Bnin, anatomy of the, works on. It. 889. 

Itramhall, Anrhbishop, ii. 398, note. 

Brandt's Uistory of the Reformation in 
the liow Countries, 1. 869, note *: 11. 
418. > . . 

Bradl, Natoral Ostoxy, fto., of, lii. 
411. 

Breboeuf, his Pharsalie, It. 222. 

Brentius. his controrersy on the nblqulty 
of Christ's body, 11. 81. 

Breton, English poet, ii. 221— MavUla of, 
809, n^i. ' 

Breton Lays, discumion on, 1. 67. 

Brief Conceit of English Policy, U. 291 ; 
iii. 162. 

BrlgKS, Henry, mathematician, ill. 880— 
Arithmetica Logarithmica ot, S8b. 

Briwon on Itoman Law, 11. 66, 171. 

Britannia's Pastorals of William Browne, 
ly. 261. 

British Bibliographer, U. 216, 291. 

Brito, Guliehnus, poetry of, 1. 94. 

Broken Heart, the, Ford's play of. Hi. 
880. J 1— ^ , 

Brooke, Lord, style of his poetiy, ill. 

Broughton, Hugh, ii. 92, 840. 
Brouncker, liOrd, first president of Boyal 

Society, It. 820. 
Brown, Hr. George Axmltage, Shakspeare's 

Autobiographical Poems by, iii. 264, 

note 1 ; 266, noU >. 
Brown. Dr. Thomas, ill. 62. 
Brown-s Philosophy of the Human Hind, 

It. 95 and note *. 
Browne, Sir Thomas, Ills Religlo Medici, 

iii. 161 — his Hydrotaphia, 162 — 

Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 489; It. 

Browne's, Umiiam, Britannia's Pastorals, 

iii. 261. 
Brucioli, the Venetian publislier, 1. 866, 

881. 
Brucker, his History of Philosophy and 

Analysis, i. 27, note; U. 106, 106, 106, 

110,111,114; iU. 18. 
Brueys, French dramatic author. It. 264. 
Bninifols, Otto, the Herbarum tItw Eloo- 

oes of, 1. 469. 
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Btdud, Jordano, theories of, i. 100, 821 : 
U. 110, HI ; iii. 18, 20, 401 ; It. 106— 
his phUosophical works, U. Ill, 112, 
114, 116— his pantheism, 819— on the 
pluirality <tf worlds, 114 — sonnets by, 
114, note; 288— rarlous writings of, 
ib. 

Brutes, Fabridus on the language of, iii. 
418. 

Bruy6re, La, Oaraet^ree de. It. 174. 

Brydges, Sir ^erton, British Bibliogra- 
pher, Restituta, and Censuxa literaria 
of, 11. 216, 291. 

Bucer, works of, circulated in a fictitious 
name, 1. 866. 

Buchanan, his Scottish Hlstoiy, H. 
846 — De Jure Regni, 64, 188, 142: 
166 ; It. 202— his Latin poetry, 11. ^ 
iii. 266 — his Psalms, 268. 

Buckhurst, Lord (Thomas Sackyille), 
Induction to the Mlrrour of Magistrates, 
U. 217, 218, 262. 

Bucldnck, Arnold, engraTer, i. 200. 

Buckingham, Duke of, the BelMarsal of, 

Buda, royal library, i. 176. 

Budseus, works of, i. 289, 286, 286, 888, 866 ; 
11. 46— the Commentarii Linguas GrsB- 
cse, 1. 888, 884- his early studies, 289 
— his Obserrations on tlxe Pandects, 
266,408. 

Bufibn the naturalist, ii. 829. 

Buhle on Aristotle, 1. 884— on the loglo 
of, 886— Ramus, 889 — on the philoso- 
phy of Cesalpin, 11. 108, 109 — Commen- 
taries of, on the works of Bruno, 110, 
114— remarks by, It. 78. 

Bulgaxini on Dante, U. 296. 

Bull, Nelson's Life of, It. 41, noU > — his 
Harmonia Apostollca, A. — his Defenstc 
Fidel Nlcen», 29. 

Bullinger, theological writings of, ii. 99. 

Bunel, Peter, epistles of, 1. ^, note. 

Bunvan, John, his Pilgrim's Progress, i. 
816; W. 813. 

Buonarotti, Mlcliael Angelo, It. 180, 
note. 

Buonmattd, his Grammar Delia lingua 
Toecana. iii. 840. 

Burbage the pla>er, Ui. 291, note. 

Burgersdicius, logician, ill. 16 ; It. 64. 

Burke, Edmund, compared with Lord B»> 
con, iii. 66. 

Burleigh, Lord, ref^ises to sanction the 
Lambeth Articles of Whitsift, ii. 412. 

Burlesque-poetry writers, 11. 191. 

Burman, quotations ftom, ii. 876. 

Burnet, Bishop, his History of his Own 
Thnes, It. 41 — his Historr of the Re- 
fbrmation, 847— his translation of the 
Utopia, 1. 288. 

Burnet, Thomas, his Arehseologia Phlloso- 
pUca, It. 46— Theory of the Earth by, 

Bumey's fflstory of Music, 1. 221, noU \ 
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BUBTOV. 

Burton's Anfttomy of Helanoholy, ill. 

860. 
Bury, Bichard of, 1. 75, note i— libnuy 

and PhUobiblon of, 97, HI. 
Biubequius, U. 367, nou. 
Burnnbaum, bis Medulla Casunm Oon- 

BciendsB, Hi. 137. 
Buasy d'Ambols, play of Chapman, ill. 

833. 
Butler, Hndibras of, It. 228 — satiikal 

poetry of, 284. 
Butler's Analogy, It. 160 and note. 
Buxtorf, the elder. Hebnist, ill. 426. 
Bnxtorf, the son, his controreny on the 

text of Scripture, lU. 426. 
Bynntine literature, i. 118. 

Cabala, the Jewish, i. 212. 

Cabot, Sebastian, i. 464; U. 842. 

Cadamosto, the Venetian, his voyages of 
discoTery, i. 271. 

Caelius Rhodigfains, U. 20. 

Cfesalpin, botanical Trriter, ii. 888; lil. 
416; iT. 829— his Qusstlones Peiipa- 
teticae, iii. 419, noU, 

Caoearius, Homilies of, i. 88, noU. 

Caius, Roman presbyter, 1. 86, note, 

Oaius, Dr., on British Dogs, ii. 829. 

Caius, fra^pment of, on the Canon of the 
New Testament, i. 86, note. 

O^tan, controTersialist, ii. 76. 

Calderino, i. 187. 

Oalderon de la Baica, Pedro, tragi-come- 
dies of, iii. 278— number of his pieces, 
274 — comedies of, 276 — his La Yida es 
SueBo, 276— his A Secreto Agrayio se- 
creta vengan^a, 278— his style, ib.-— 
his merit discussed, 279 — the school of, 
ir. 244. 

Calendar, the Gregorian, U. 64, 820. 

Calepio, Ladn DioUonary of, i. 262, 886 ; 
ii. 87. 

Calisto and Meliboea, Spanbih play, i. 267 
— its great reputation, 268. 

Calixtns, George, exertions of, for religious 
concord, U. 401-404 and notes. 

Calllmaohus, Mad. Dacier's translation of, 
It. 18. 

Callistus, Andronicus, a teacher of Greek, 
1. 162. 

CalprenMe, his Cassandra, iii. 870— his 
Cleopatra, t&. 

GalTin, John, bom In Picardy, i. 868 — 
character of his institutions, ib. ; ii. 91, 
99: It. 41 — their great reputation, i. 
874— exposition of his doctrine, 868— 
received as a legislator at Geneva, ib. — 
his political opinions, 407— his contro- 
Tersy with Cassander, ii. 79 — death of 
Senretus instigated and defended by, 
84.86,424— their doctrines, 400, 402, 
41^; It. 29, 41— Crypto-Calyinists, ii. 
82— hostility and intolerance between 
the CalTinistic and Lutheran churches, 
79,892. 



CalTisius. Seth, Chronology of, ii. 879. 

Camaldulenses Annales, i. 200 and note *. 

CambrensLs, Giraldus, ranarks on Oxford 
University by, i. 89. 

dhnbridgo, UnirerBity of, 1. 89, 294, note, 
846, 486; ii. 47, 48, and nou i 889— 
state of learning in, 47, 48 — the Uni- 
versity library, 848 ; iii. 436— Ascham's 
character of, i. 846— the press, ii. 
61. 

Camden, ill. 806— his Greek Grammar, Ii. 
62— ills Britannia, 64— his life of BU- 
aabeth. iii. 482. 

Camera Obsoura of Baptista Porta, Ii. 
821. 

Camerarius, German schoUur. i. 218, 264, 
840, 841— Academy of, 468— his Com- 
mentaries, 11. 80— a restorer of ancient 
learning, 46 — on botany, ill. 416; iv. 
884. 

Cameron, a French divine, H. 416. 

Camoens, the Lusiad of, ii. 204 — its de- 
fects, ib. — its excellences, ib. — minor 
Doems of, 206— remarks of Southey, 

Campanella,' Thomas, U. 109; iU. 897— 

his Politics, 167— his City of the Sun, 

878 — analysis of his philosophy, 16- 

21. 
Campano, his Life of Braedo di Montone, 

i. 828, note. 
Campanus, version of Euclid by, i. 129. 
Campbell, Mr. Thomas, remarks of, ii. 218, 

2&, note i, 227, 287, noU, 266 ; iii. 266, 

note. 
Campeggto, Italian dramatist, iii. 272. 
Campion, English poet, ii. 228. 
Campistron, tragedies by, Iv. 286. 
Canini, Syriiao Grammar of, ii. 887. 
Caninius. Angelus, U. 17 — his Hellenis- 

mus, 28 ; iv. 12. 
Cantacuienus, Emperor, i. 114. 
Canter, Theodore, the YarisB Leotiones of, 

U. 81. 
Canter, William, his versions of Aristides 

and Euripides, ii. 21 — his Novn Leo* 

tiones, 80, 31. 
Oanus, Melchior, his Lod Theologici, ii.* 

98. 
Capdla, Martlanus, EncydopsBdia of, i. 

Capeilari, the Latin poet of Italy, ir. 

Capito, German scholar, I. 802. 

Cappel, Louis, bis Arcanum Punctuationis 

rovelatum, iU. 426 — Critica Sacra of, 

427. 
Caraccio, his drama of Oorradino, It. 

244. 
Carate, the Spanish autiior, on Botany, ii. 

881. 
Cardan, Jerome, writer on algebra, i. 894 

and note^ 449^62— his rule for cubio 

equations, 449; U. 811, 813; iii. 821- 

on mechanics, U. 886. 
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Cards, playing, iiiTcntloii of, 1. 194. 

Carew, ThomM, merit of his poetxr, iii. 
2B7; ly.228. 

Carew. Richard, his tnodatioD of Tmm>, 
ii. 227. 

Carioa'fl Chronicle, by Melanohthon, L 
465. 

CarloBtadt, nligions tenets of, U. 86. 

CarloTingian kings, charters by the, i. 
76. 

Caro, Annibal, correspondence of, U. 282 
—sonnets of. 183— tianfilatlon of the 
.fineid by , 19^ — his dispute with Cas- 
teWetro, 285. 
Jarrerl, Oemelli. his TraTels round the 
World, It. 846. 

Cartesian philosophy, sommary of the, iii. 
76-101, 898; Iv. 71, 127, 137. See 
" DeiM»rtes." 

Carthusians, learning of the, i. 92. 

Cartoblacas, Andronlcus, i. 194. 

Cartwright, his Platform, U. 66. 

Cartwright, William, on Siiakspeare, cou- 
plet by, iU. 806, note K 

Cawi. Italian poet, ii. 182, 182, 192, 
281. 

CaaanuoTa, i. 466. 

Casaubon, Isaac, the eminent scholsr, ii. 
44, 46, 859 ; It. 16— a light of the Ute- 
rary world, ii. 46 — correspondence with 
Scaliger, 27. noU «, 60, note *, 892 — 
attack on Bellamiin by, 92, note >. 

Casaubon, Meric, ii. 864, note i, 894, noU 
— his account of Oxford Uniyersity , iii. 
484 — on the classics, iv. 16. 

Casimir, lyric poetry of, iii. 266, noU. Bee 
" Sarbievus." 

Casiri, Catalogue of Arabic MSS. by, i. 
77. 

Casks, Kepler's treatise on the capacity of, 
iU. 881. t-- ^ I 

Cassander. Qeorge. his Consultation on the 
Confession of Augsburg, ii. 79— his 
controTersy with Calyin, U>. — Orotius's 
Annotations, 899. 

CasRini, the gnomon of, at Bologna, 1. 
198. 

Cassiodorus, character of his works, 
i. 26 — his Do Orthographia, 44, 
note. 

CastaUo, Sebastian, reply of. to CaWin, Ii. 
87, 412, 424 — Beat's reply to Castalio, 
88 — scriptural Tcrsion by, 108— Ver- 
sion of the German Theology by, i. 161 : 

Castalio, antiquary, ii. 60. 

Castanheda, description of Asia by, iL 

341. 
Castell. Edmund, his Lexicon Heptaglot- 

ton. iT. 842. 
Castellio, his work on Hydiaolics, iii. 

404. 
CastelVetro, criticisms of, i. 810 ; U. 295, 

296— his commentary on Aristotle's 

Poetics, 296. 



CMtiglione, Cortegiano of, i. 896— Latin 

poetry of, 428; ii. 294, 866. 
Castilian poets, i. 2^ ; ii. 202. 
Castilln}o, Spanish poet, ii. 202. 
Castillo, i. 188. 
Casuistry, and its difflcultics, iii. 182, 184, 

186, 187— of the Jesuists, 136; ir. 146 

—Taylor'" ^>rork on, 148 — Casuistical 

writers, iii. 181-186. 
Catalogues of new books first published, 

ii. 862, note— of libraries, iii. 486. 
Caterus, his ottjections to Descartes, iii. 82. 
Catharin, theologian, tenets of, i. 874; U. 

Cathay of Uaico Polo (China), ii. 842. 

CathoUoon of Balbi, in 1460, i. 99 and 
note. 

CathoUcs, their writers, U. 98, 108— Eng- 
lish Catholics, 104— Catholic Bibles, 
108. See ''Rome." 

Cats, popular Dutch poet, iii. 242. 

Catullus, edition of, by Isaac Tossiua, It. 
10. 

Cayalieri. mathematician of Bologna, iii. 
888— nis geometry, »b. 

Care on the Dark Ages, i. 28. noU. 

Caxton, printed books of, i. 178, 174. 

Cecchini, celebrated harlequin, iii. 874. 

CccU, Lady, ii. 68. 

Celio Magno, Odes of, ii. 184 ; iv. 218. 

Celso. Hino, de Hseivticis, fro., tt. 88, 

Celtes, Conrad, i. 218— dramas of, 220— 
academies established by, 468. 

Celticus sermo, the paiois of Gaul, i. 48 
and note. 

Centuriatores. or the church historians, 
who termed, U. 99— of Magdeburg, 81, 
99. 

Century, fifteenth, events and literary 
acquisiUons of, i. 247-249. 

CephaUcus, Greek Testament of, i. 879. 

Ccrisantes, Latin poems of, iii. 2i66. 

Cerrantea, reputation of his Don Quix- 
ote, iu. 868 — German criticism as to 
his design, ib. — obserrations on the 
author, 866, 867 — excellence of the 
romance, 8^ — his minor norels, ib.] 
ii. 800- his dramatic pieces, his Nu- 
mancia, 266-267— invectives on, by 
AveUenada, IIL 868 — criticism bv, 
871. 

Cesalpin, QusBstiones Peripatetics, U. 108, 
110. 

Ce.sarini, merit of, iii. 266. 

Cesi, Prince Frederic, founds the TJnoaan 
Society at Rome, iii. 896, 487. 

Ceva, his lAtin poems, iv. 240. 

Chalcondyles arrives firom Constantinople 
in Italy, i. 162. 

Chaldee, the language and Scriptures, 1. 
819; U.887; iii. 426, 427. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, his poem De He- 
publicft InstaurandA, U. 248— character 
of his poetry, 302. 
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OKAMPXAUX. 

Champettox, William of. 1. 87. 
Champinel6, Uademoiaeile de, It. 246. 
Chancellor, his Toyage to the North Sea, 

il.842. 
Chapelain, French poet, ill. 8i8— his La 

PuoeUe, It. 222. 
Chapelle, or rHuillier. poet, It. 220. 
Chapman, dramaa of, iii. 888 — his Homer, 

U. 226 ; iii. 888. 
Charlemagne, cathedral and conTentoal 

Khoolfl established by, i. 28, 80, 86, 

88. 
Charlemagne, Ikbuloas Toyago of, to Con> 

stantinople, metrical rananoe on, i. 60, 

noU*. 
Charles I. of England, ii. 888, 444 ; Ui. 104, 

292, 881, 864, 869. 
Charles II. , education and Utevatoie In his 
' n,iT.16,60— poetry, 288— comedy. 



sr-' 



Charles T., the Empexor, ii. 190. 
Charles IX. of Fiance, U. 210. 
Charles the Bald, i. 26, 80, 46, 47, noU i. 
Charleton, Dr., his tnnslation of Oassendii 

iT. 126. 
Chardin, Toyages of, iT. 846. 
Charron. Peter, treatise Des Trols T^iltte, 

&e., by, ii. 101— On Wisdom, 442: iii. 

146. 
Charters, anciently written on papyrus and 

on parchment, i. 76, 77. 
Chancer, remarks on the poetir of, i. 68, 

141,424; U. 217. 
Chaulleu, poems of, iT. 220. 
Cheke, Sir John, i. 887— Greek profbssor 

at Cambridge, 844, 846— his Befoimar 

tio Legum Ecclesiastiearam^. 42. 
Chemistry, science of, It. 820, 828. 
Chemniti, the Lod Theologkd of, U. 96, 

99. 
CheTalier, Hebrew prolbasor, ii. 888. 
Chery Chase, poem of, its probable date. i. 

142, note ^ —its effect upon Sir P. Sid- 
ney, U. 264. 
ChUbien, Italian poet, ii. 184 ; iii. 226, 

267; iT. 211 — his imitators, iii. 228. 
Ghiflet, the Jesuit, the first reTiewer, It. 

292. 
Child, Sir Josiah, on Trade, It. 204. 
Chillingworth, Religion of Protestants by, 

il. 406-410. 
Chimpanaee of Angola, iii. 412 and note. 
China, stereotype-printing known in. 1. 

166— missiomuies to, U. 842 ; Ui. 4^— 

history of, U. 842 — Kircher's and Nlen- 

hoff 'a account of, It. 844, 846 — Voyages 

in,ii.844. 
Cliinese language and manuaciipts, iii. 

429. 
ChiTalry, its effects on poetry, i. 148-146 

— romances of, 146, 488 ; U. 804. 
Chocolate, poem on, by Strooi, It. 240. 
Christianity. preTalenoe of disbeJief in, It. 

46— Tindications of, 61. 
Chxistlad, the, of Yida, i. 428. 



OLXVXST Ym. 

Christina of Sweden, iii. 99 ; It. 212. 

Christine of Pisa, a lady of literary accom- 
plishments in the court of Charles Y. 
of France, i. 118; It. 216. 

Christopherson, his Jephthah, i. 486, 487. 

Chronoloc^, Joseph Scaliger's de Emenda- 
tione Temporum, ii. 68 — his Julian 
Period, 64 — Archbishop Usher's, It. 
21 — the Hebrew chronology, 22— wri- 
ters on, ti. 879-881 ; It. 22r2i 

Chxysoloras, Knanuel, i. 112, 116. 

Chrysoatom, SaTile's edition of, ii. 868, 
note*. 

Church, influence of, upon learning, i. 29. 

Churchyard, writings of. ii. 218. 

daoonius, Alfonsus, ii. 60. 

Ciaeonius (or Chacon), Peter, De Trielinio 
Romano, ii. 60. 

ClampoU, tbo Rime of; iii. 228. 

Gibber, his plays. It. 276, nou. 

Cicero, Isidore's opinion of, i. 27— Ora- 
tions of, disoorered by Poggio, 106 — 
his style a criterion of language, 106, 
881 — argument by, 287— editfons of, 
172, 880 ; U. 20 and note — his Orations 
elucidated by Sigonius, 68— his Epis- 
tles, 288; It. 10. 

Ciceronian literature, i. 880. 

Ciceronianus of Erasmus, i. 829. 

Ciceronis Consul, fcc, by Bellenden, iU 
166. 

dd, the, ancient Spanish poem, i. 62 — 
ascribed to Pedro Abad, 186 and noU < 

— Comellle's jpoem of, lU. 282, 286— 
critique on, 848 — romances of the, 
229. 

Cimento, Academy del. It. 818. 
Cinthio, Oiraldi. his tragedy of the Ori^eo- 
che, {. 481— his Hundred Tales, U. 808 

— iuTention of, 246. 
Circumnavigators, account of, U. 841. 
Ciriacus of Ancona, i. 182. 
Cistercians, learning of, i. 92. 
Citizens, on the privileges of, ii. 162. 
CiTll Law and Civilians. See "Law." 
Clarendon, Earl of, his History, iii. 869. 
Clarius, Isidore, edition of the Vulgate by, 

U. 108, 888. 

Classics, labors of the Florentine critics 
on, i. 187 —first and celebrated editions 
of the, 268, 880; ii. 14. 16; iv. IS — 
Variorum editions, i. 880 ; It. 9— Del- 
phin, 12, ^t poMim — Strada's imita- 
Uons, iii. 842. 

Clauberg, German metaphysician, iv. 79. 

Claude, French Protestant controversial 
writer, iv. 29 — his conference with Bos 
suet, 80. 

Clavius, Euclid of, ii. 817— calendar re- 
formed by, 820. 

Clemangis, Latin verses of, i. 128— reli- 
gious views (rf, 161. 

Clement VIH., U. 88 — an edition of Scrip- 
ture authoxlied by , 106, 882 — ehaiaeter 
of, 416. 
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Clflnwnt, Jaanw. tbe ngldde, U. 146. 
Gtonardus. Greak Gnaiiiuu' of, L 8M ; U. 

28;iT.2». 
Cleivy, pr^udicM oC; asainst leuninc, 1. 

28 — pnaerration of gnunmatlml uU- 

xmtore owing to, 29— hostiUtT betwMa 

the ncular and tha rogolar, IfiO — dla- 

eipUna of, U. 70. 
Clen«lkr, metephjilciaD, iii. 76, 4M ; It. 

79. 
CloTBlaod, Mtixieal poaoj of, lii. 289, 

248. 
Clogni, Abbot of (aee ** P«ter ClmiiaoaD- 

ab'^ i. 77, frc — libraiy of the Abbe j 

Cloa^na, hlaworka on Natuxal ffiatoty asd 
Botany, U. 882; Ui. 411. 

Clnveriua, bia Oernuuiia Antiqaa, tt. 877. 

Cooecjna, Somou Doctrinas of, U. 487; It. 
78. 

Codex Chartaeeua, Cottoniaa MSS. (Qalba, 
B.I.)contenta, and matfrriala written on, 
1.79. 

OoefleteMi, tranalatkm of Flonia by, lii. 
844. 

Colfee, Ita flrat menttoa by Boropean wii- 
tera, U. 831. 

Colna, collection of, by Petraieh, i. 182— 
by NiccoU, tft.— on adulteration of, U. 
166— ItaliAn tracts on, ill. 161— De- 
preciation of« under Wllllain III., It. 
m. Bee " Nnmismatica." 

Goiter, anatomiat, 11. 886. 

Colbert, French minister, It. 820. 

Colebrooke, Mr., on the algebim of India, 
1. 247, note. 

Coleridge, Mr., his praise of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, iiL 294, noU — his opinions on 
the plays of Shakspeaie, 802, 806 — 
— ramarlu of, 11. 279 ; ill. 819, note, 422, 
noU—oa Spenser, ii. 288, note *— on 
Shakspeare's SonneU, iU. 266— on MU- 
ton, It. 226, note— on the Argenis, 
lii. 872, note— his Bemains, It. 226, 

Oolet, Dean, i. 280— fimnder of 8t Paul's 
School, ii. 60. 

GolinsBus, printer at Paris, I. 886, 867, 
880. 

Collalto. counts of, tt. 187. 

College of Oroot, at Derenter, i. 126— of 
William of Wykeham, 178 -King's, at 
Cambridge, itS— of AlcalA and Lou- 
Tain, 278. 279. See '* Universitieo." 

Collier's History of Dramatic Poetry, and 
Annals of the Stags, 1. 224, note >, 268, 
nou^; tt. 261,2^ notes. 268-206, et 
$eq.. 287, note , iuT290-29i, notes. 

Colocel, Angelo, Latin poet, 1. 466. 

Colomles, the Colomeslana, Ii. 92, note i. 

Colonna, VittorIa, widow of the Marqub 
of Peeeara. 1. 867— her Tirtues and 
talents, 418; U. 189. 

Oolucdo Salutato, ttterazr merits of, i. 
104. 



ooonai'8 hhiu 

Colinibaii, Chifatopher, Sptotte o^L 271 

— diaeoray oi Amarfea hj, 271, 881, 

822. 
Colnmboa, Boaldaa, da Be Aaalamkft, B. 

886 ; UL 418, ^0, 421. 
Oolumna, or Cokmna, liia hot a nlral woriBs, 

m. 415— hto etehiii^ of plants, 416; 

It. 829. 
Combat, single, Grotfoa on, itt. 300l 
Comedy,lT.a65—Itattan, 1.480; fl. 245 

— eztemporaneona, itt. 278— Spaniah, 

tt.249, Ite. See'^Dnma." 
Comenloa, Ua system of acqu 

tt. 868- Its utUity dteoase 
Cornea Natalia, Mytholo^ oC; U. 681 
Comets, theory respeettnc, tt. 820; fiL 

892. 
ComfaMS, PhUip de, 1. 246; H. 148. 
Commandin, the mathsmatkian, tt. 817— 

worics on geometry edited by, ab. 
Commerce and trade, works on, itt. 168, 

164; It. 208, 204. 
CommonwealtlM, origin at tt. 168; ttL16&, 

169. 188. 
Conoeptualista, i. 196. 
Conchology, Lister's woriE on. It. 828. 
Coneordi« Fonnufas deelaimtion of ftith, 

CondlUao, woritt of, UI. 118, 114, note, 218, 

214. 
Conftsslon, its hnportance to the Bomiah 

Church, tti. 181— strkt and lax achemea 

of it, 184. 
Congrere, WUliam, tale comediea. It. 271, 

273— Old Bachelor, ib.—Ww of the 

World, t».— LoTe for Lore, ^4— his 

Mourning Bride, 271. 
Conic Seetiona, on, IiL 881— problem of 

the cyckiid, 884. 
Connan, the drUian, tt. IH ; ttL 190. 
Conrad of Wdrtaburg, 1. 69. 
Conringius, Herman, itt. 151, 166, 176. 
Constance, CouncU oil U. 94, 168. 
Constantin. Robert, reputation of his Laii- 

con, U. 26, 60. 
Constantlne, History of. drama of, 1. 220. 
Constantinople, rerolution In language on 

its capture by Mahomet II., 1. 118. 
Constitutions of European Stages, printed 

by the BlaeTirs, Ui. 166. 
Contareni, tenets of, tt. 76. 
Contention of York and Laneastv, play of, 

ii 266 
Conti, Oiuato dl, ItaUan poet, 1. 174. 
Contl, Nioolo di, his traTels In tbe But, 

1.169. 
Contract*, on, ttl. 192. 196. 
ControTorsy of CathoUes and Proteatanta, 

U. 77, 890. 
CcmTents, expulsion of nuns firom their, 

1.862. 
Cooke, Sir Antony, aooompUshed daugh- 
ters of, U. 68. 
Cooper's HIU, Denham's poem of, UI. 246 

— Jtrimson's nmarics on, 247, note. 
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Oop, tha physidaii, i. 888. 

Ckroerniciu, Mtronomieal ByBtom ofl i. 

458; U. 817, 818, 819 ; iU. 17, 891, 886 

—his sTstem adopted by GaUleo, ii. 

819 ; iii. 894— by Kepler, 891. 
Ooppetta, Italian poet, ii. 186. 
Goptio language indebted to the leeearohei 

of AthanadnB Kircher, iii. 429. 
OordoTa, Gnmada, and Ualaga, collegiate 

inBtitutlonB of, i. 39. 
Ckmlua, Buxidus, hii Botaniloglooni L 

Oorneille, Pierre, dramas of: his Melite, 
iii. 282— the Cid, 282-284; iy. 24B — 
CUtandre, La YeuTe, iii. 282— MMte, 
282— Lee HonKses, 2M— Ginna, 286— 
PoWeaote, ib. — Kodognne, 286 ; It. 268 
— Pomp«e, iii. 286— HenicUiu,287 — 
NicomMe, t6. — Le Mentenr, 288 — 
stirle of, 2S8 — IkultB and beanties of, 
287— comparison of Badne with, !▼. 
258. 

Oorneille. Thomas, dramatle works of. It. 
266— nis tragedies unequal In merit, 
A.— his Ariane and Euri of Bnez, ib. 
— his grammatical criticisms, 288. 

Comelins k Upide, U. 486. 

Gomiani, critical remarks of, i. 175, 811 ; 
U 189, note «, 249, note >, 288; ir. 218. 

Gomutus, grammarian, i. 44, note. 

Gorporations, ii. 166. 

Correggio and Tasso, tlieir respeeiiTe ta- 
lents compared, U. 199. 

Gorrespondenoe, literary, ii. 868. 

Cortenns, Paulus. his Dialogue de Homlnl- 
bus Dootis, 1. lOl, note *, 191 —his com- 
mentary on tiie soholastio philosophy, 
ii. 16. * 

Gorrinus, Mathias, King of Srnnazy. i. 89. 

Gorycius, a patron of leamiog, iTftOo. 

Gosmo de' Medici, i. 119. 

Gosmo I. of Florence, type of MaehiaTeI*s 
Prince, U. 298. 

Gossali, Histoiy of Algebra by, 1. 460, 451, 
452, and notes; ii. 818. 815, nou. 

Goetanao, Angelo di, U. 1^ 184, 192. 

Gostar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, 1. 
165. 

Gota, Bodxigo. drunatic author, I. 267. 

Gotelier, his Greek erudition, ir. 14. 

Gotta, the Latin poet, ii. 294. 

Gouneils of the Church of Bome, i. 802, 
871 ; U. 76, 94, 96, 886, 401— of TranI 
(see " Trent," ftc). 

Gouroelles, treatise on criticism, Ii. 800. 

Gouroelles, Arminian dirine, iy. 88, 48. 

Gousin, M., on the philosophy of Boscelin 
and Abelaid, i. 87, noU ^—edition of 
the wotks of Descartes, ill. 101— re- 
marks on Locke, ir. 148, 144, noU. 

GorarruTias, Spanish faiwyer, ii. 174, 177, 
179. 

Gorenants, on, ifi. 167. 

Oorerdale's edltioD of the Bible, i. 880 and 

nou*ia.e». 



Gowlqr, poems of. iii. 249; It. 288— Us 
Pindaric Odes. iii. 249— his Isttin style, 
ifr.— Johnson's character of, 260- his 

Sitaphium Tiyi Auotoris, It. 248— 
proee wozks, 299. 
Ooz, Leonard, his Art of Bhetorio, i. 446 ; 

11.801. 
Oox, Dr., his Ufo of Melanchthon, L 277, 

note *, 
Grakanthorp, logical works of, ill. 16. 
Granmer, Archbishop, library of, i. 818 : 

U. 420, 428. 
Gnshaw, style of his poetxy described, UL 

Graston. Lexicon of, 1. 181, 281— printed 

by Aldus in 1497, «». 
Greed, the Apostles*, ii. 427, 480— the 

Athanasian, 427. 
GreDius, de Satisftotione Christi, U. 417^ 

his TlndidflB, 426. 
Gremonini, Gaeear, U. 106, 106 ; iii. 14. 
Gresd, on the loves of Petrsrch and I^nra, 

ii.a5. 
Gresdmbeni, poet and oritic, 1. 412, 418, 

nou^; ii. 181, 186, 298; iii. 228, 278 {ir. 

216— History of National Poetry by, 276. 
Gretensls, Demetrius, i. 819. 
CrisDinus, Milo, Abbot of Westminster, 1 

Crisp^, Greek works printed 1^, M. 864. 

Gritid Sacri, U. 00 ; ir. 61. 

Criticism, literaxT, names eminent in, II. 
18 — J. C. ScaUger, 292 — Gruter's The- 
saurus Criticus, 20 — Lambinus, 22— 
Gruquius, 28 — Henry Stephens, ib. et 
iMUfim — French treatises of, 800 — 
Italian, i. 444; ii. 186, 294— Spanish 
critics, 290— early English critics, 801 
— sacKd, 486. 

Groiz du Maine, La, ii. 801, 868. 

Groke JUchard, i. 276, 278, 842— orations 
of, 294, note. 

GroU, of Hesse, on Magnetism, IU. 428, 
noUK 

Cromwell, state of learning in the Pro- 
tector's time, ir. 16, 191— state of reU- 
gion, 42. 

Croyland Abbey, history oi; donbtAil, i. 
89, note *. 

Gruquius, or de Grusques, scholiast of, on 
I&race, Ii. 28. 

Crusades, and conmieree with Oonstanti- 
Aople, influential on tha classical litera- 
ture of Western Burope, 1. 118— their 
Influence upon the manners of the 
European aristocxacr, 146. 

Grusca, della. theVocabularia, 11. 299; ill. 
889— tiie Academy of, U. 298, 860; iU. 
487. 

Crusius, teacher of Romaic, ii. 84. 

Gudworth, his doctrine, It. 41, 48, 90, 
note — bia Intellectual System, 66— 
deeeribed, 66-70, 94. note, 148: Iii. 62 
—on Free-will, It. 118 and note "—Im- 
mutable MoEalltj by, 149. 
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CwTa, Joan de la, poem of, on tba Art of 

Pbeti7, fi. 800. 
Cnkciiu, and his woiks on JwiBprodflDee, 

U. 168-171, 172. 
Ca]agne, Count of; tjpa of Hndibxas, BL 

22S. 
Cnmbeiland, Dr. Rkhard, Do LeglbaaNa- 

tnrv, iT. 168-168— raouaks on hia 

theory, 168, 164. 
Comberiand, Mr., ciitidama of, 10. 806. 
CnnaBoa, on tha Antiqultfaa of Judainn, 

Cnroaltena, leUen of, U. 418. 

Curiosity, tlM attribute of, Hobbaa on, fii. 
121. 

Gurrenej and Bxefaanga, ili. 168, 164. 

Curraa, tha maMuament of, Ul. 882. 

Cuaanna, Cardinal Nioolaa, niathfrnatiHan, 
i. 171, 199. 

Coatom of tha Oountrx, bj Flatcher, UL 
816. 

Caviar, Baron, hia ehametar of Agrkola 
aa a Gannan metaUurgiat, i. 461— opi- 
nion of, on Oonrad Gasnar's works, 11. 
826— alao on thoae of Aldrovandua, 
829. See Ua remarica, ill. 412. 

Cyclaa, solar and lunar, ftc, U. 64. 

CTcloid, problems relating to, ili. 884. 

Cymbalum Mundi, ii. 101, noU *. 

Darh. Qannan darotional aonga of^ fii. 

241. 
Dacier, tha Hocaoa oi; ir. 6 — hia Aiiato- 

tla,U.296; It. 6. 
Dadar. Bdadama, tnuOatioiM of Homar 

and 9appho br, it. 18. 
D'AiUy, Pater, the preacher, il. 94. 
DaiM on tha Bight Uae of tba lathers, 11. 

404,486. 
D'Alcmbart, Hi. 44. 

Dale, Van, tha Datch phjaidan, It. 280. 
Dalechampa, fiDst. Gen. Plantanim by, II. 

883. 
Dalgamo, George, his attempt to astabHah 

an nnivanal charaetar and language, hr. 

121— Qfaanwter of his writfaiga, tfr. — 

attempt by, to instruct the deaf and 

dumb, 122, note K 
DaUfK It»U»n txagedy of, iU. 269, note. 
Daltott, atomic theory of, iU. 66. 
Damon and PythiM, fidwarda^ pfaqr cit U. 

282. 
Damj^, roygi wudA tha worid by, It. 

Danoonrt, his Gharmllar k la Mode, It. 

264. 
Danes, Greek proftsaor In tha UnlTunlty 

of Parte, 1. 888 and note S 860; iL 

Daniel, hU Panegyric addiaamd to James 
I., ill. 246— his CIril Wars of Toik and 
Lancaster, a poem, 260— Histoxy of 
Bncland by, 888. 
lanleL Samuel, his Oomplaint of Boaa- 
-, tt. 22i 



Daransatl^ 



[tus, tt. 288. 
DaTenant, Dr. Chules, his Bssay on Way* 



DKXOCBITUS. 

Dante. Alighieri, lift of, by Aretin, 1. 176 
— Commentaxy on, by Landino, ib. — 
his Divina Commedia, i. 68, 122 ; It. 228 
— hIa Purgatory and Paradise. 228— 
comparison with Homer, ii. 286— coor 
troTeny as to his merits, tb. — compari- 
Bonof MUton with. It. 226, 227— tha 
UgoUno of, ii. 266. 

i..^^,M*Ms- a. ««*»*«...,. 

DatI, the Proae fiorentlne of, ir. 276. 

D'AuUgn6, Agrippa, itt. 876. 

D'Aucour, Barbler. It. 286. 

Daunour on the origin of tha tenn ** Ju- 
lian period," U. 64, noU >. 

D'AuTetgna, Xiartial, i. 219. 
mti's Tteitua, r — 
int, Dr. Charle 
and Means, It. 207. 

DaTenant, Sir WUliam, his Gondlbert, UL 
2B2; iT. 288. 

DaTenant, theatre of. It. 266. 

Darid and Bethaabe, play of, 11. 266. 

DaTiea. Sir John, his poem Noeca Teipsom, 
or On the ImmortaUty of tha SouL il. 
224 ; ill. 246. 

Darila^ Hlatoir of the aTU Wan tn 
France by, Ui. 481. 

DaTison's Poetical Bhapaody, iL 221, 222, 
290, note ». 

Da Bry's Yoyaces to the Indiaa, 11. 842. 

Decameron of Boeeaoeio, style of; L 441. 

Deoembrio, the phikdogist, i. 126. 

Decline of karaing on the ML of the Bo- 
man Anpire, L 26— In tha aizth can- 

DedeUnd, hiM poem on Germany, Si. 182. 
Defence, self, Grotins on, ili. 184. 
DeAniti(Mis of words, on, by Doscartee, 

Locke, Pascal, Lelbnita, Lord Stair, 

Itc, m. 90, noU. 
Da roe, Daniel, It. 814. 
Dagerando, remarks of, It. 76 and note * — 

Htetoire dss Systimea, by, ii. 116, 

Delstical'writerfl, 11. 101. 

Dekker, the dramatic poet, ill. 884. 

Delambre, tha mathematician, i. 17L 

DeUno, dxmmatic works of. It. 244. 

DeUciia Poetarum Gallorum, il. 289. 

Deliciia Poetarum Bdgamm, ii. 239, 242. 

DelklsB Poetarum Italomm, fl. 289. 

DetldsB Poetarum Scotorum, tt. 242. 

DeUUe, French poet, It. 248. 

De Usle's map of the worid. It. 816. 

Deloln, Frands, 1. 286. 

Delphlne editions of the Latin e]aarie8,4T. 

Da Bbrca, writinga on the GalUeaa liber- 

tieaby,tt.889. 
Demetrius Cretenria, a translator for the 

Polyglot Bible of AkaU, L S19. 
Democracy, Splnosa*s daflnition ofl It. 

190. 
Demooritna, oorpuaoular theory d; Ifl. 21. 
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Denbam, Sir John, Ua Cooper's HUl, Ul. 

246. 
Denmark, ScandinaTian legends and liel- 

lada of; iU. 243. 
De Doniinis, Antonio, Arehblshop of Spa- 

lato, U. 404, note K 
Depplng. Hooriah roouuioeB published by, 

De Bete, historian, It. 846. 

Descartes, phUosophfcal and sdentUo de- 
ductions, &c., of, 1. 86, note * ; iii. 887- 
888, 896 ; It. 70, 82, 104, 188— snmmarr 
of his metaphysical philosophy, &c.,iii. 
74-101 — his algebraic hnprovements. ii. 
816 ; iii. 887 — his application of algebra 
to curres, 888— indebted to Harriott, 
888— his algebraio geometry, 889; ii. 
816— his theory of the unlyerse, iii. 
897 — his mechanics, 402— law of mo- 
tion by, 408 — on compound forces. 404 
— on the lever, 404, note* — his diop- 
trics, 404, 406, 409— on the curres of 
lenses, ib. — on the rainbow, t&. — on 
the nature of light, 898— on the im- 
materiality and seat of the soul, 88, 
85-89 — his Ibndness for anatomical dis- 
section, 85 — his Meditations, 86, 97— 
his Paradoxes, 89— treatise on logic, 94 
— controrersy with Toet, 98 — Leibnite 
on the claims of earlier writers, 100 
and note — Stewart's estimate of his 
merits, 101 — his alarm on hearing of 
the sentence on Galileo, 396 — pro- 
cess of his phUosophy. It. 78, 186 — 
his correspondence, 77- accused of 
plagiarism, ii. 120 ; Ui. 99, 888, note. 

Deahoullires. Biadame, poems of Ir. 221. 

Desmarests, the CIotIs of, Iv. 222. 

De Soils, Antonio, historian, ir. 846. 

Despencer, Hugh de, letter to, 1. 79. 

Desportes, Philippe, the French poet, ii. 

Despotisin^ obserrations of Bodin on, Ii. 

Deuxponts, Duke of, encourages the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, 1. 351. 

Derenter, classics printed at, 1. 287— Col- 
lege of, 125, 161, 192. 

De Witt's Interest of Holland, ir. 206. 

D'Herbelot's BibUothique Oriental, !▼. 
843. 

Diana of Uontemayor, ii. 805. 

Dibdin's Classics, 11. 14, 15. 

Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenoeriaoa, i. 168, 
note*. 

Dictionaries, early Latin, i. 90, 880— Gale- 
pio's, 262 — lexicon Pentaglottum, ill. 
425— Lexicon Ueptaglotton, ir. 842 — 
Arabic lexicon, iU.^— Hebrew lexi- 
con, i. 462 — Tocabniario delta Crusca, 
ii. ^ ; lU. 889 — lower Greek, U. 863 — 
Latin Thesaurus of R. Stephens, i. 386 
— Elyot's Latin and English, i. 347— 
Bajle's, ir. 295, 296 — Hoieri's, 296, 



S?." 



Dictionnaire de rAcad^mie, It. 282— its 

rerision, 288. 
Dieu, Louis de, on the Old Testament, ill. 

425, 427. 
Dieae, the German critic, U. 2M ; ill. 280. 
Digby, Sir Kenelm, philosophical TiewB 

of. It. 64, 385. 
Diogenes Laertius, i. 385 ; It. 66. 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, edition by 

Stephens of, i. 835 — by Sylburgius, 

Diophantns, his method in algebra for 
indefinite quantities, 1. 452. 

Dioptrics, science of, lU. 404, 408. 

DIoscorides. History of Plants by, U. 826. 

Disputation, scholastic and theological, L 
858 ; ii. 105-109. 

Divine right of kings, iii. 158. 

Dodona's Grove, romance by Howell, iiL 
876. 

Dodoens, or Dodonseus, botanical work of, 
11.381,882; iii. 416. 

Dodsley's Old Plays, i. 485 ; Ui. 293, note. 

Dogs, on the sagacity of, 11. 120, note K 

Doister, Ralph Roister, play of, 1. 437. 

Dolce Lodovico, treatise of, 1. 445 — his 
tragedies, ii. 245. 

Dolet. Stephen, essay oi^ on Punctuation, 
i. 446 ; ii. 294. 

Domat, Loix Civiles of, iv. 209. 

Domenichino, his style of painting, ii. 190. 

Domesday, Lord Stirling's poem of, UL 
256 and noU *. 

Dominican order oppoeed to the Francis- 
can friars, i. 3n ; tt. 128, 416. 

Domlnis, Antonio de, Abp., De Republica 
IScclesiastica, U. 404, note i — on the 
xalnbow and solar rays, Ui. 407. 

Donati, the Jesuit, his Boma Yetus et 
Nova, U. 876. 

Donatus, Isttin grammar, i. 88 — printed 
in wooden stereotype, 165, 168. 

Doni, his Llbreria, a bibUographical his- 
tory, U. 858. 

Donne, Dr., his satires, U. 226— founder 
of the metaphysical style of poetry, Ui. 
247, 248— sermons of, U. ^— his let- 
ter to Countess of Devonshire, IU. 269. 

Dorat, French poet, U. 17, 210. 

D'Orleans, Father, historian. It. 846. 

Dorpius, letter of, on Erasmus, i. 296. 

Dorset, Duke of, poetry of, iv. 284. 

Dort. Synod of, H. 418; iv. 41. 

Double Dealer, play of, Iv. 273. 

Douglas, Gawin, his translation of the 
i&ieid, i. 283. 

Dousa, poems of, U. 242 ; Ul. 242. 

Drake, Sb: Francis, voyages of, U. 843. 

Drake's Shakspeare and his Times, U. 228 
—remarks of. iU. 296. 308. 

Drama, ancient Greek, iv. 225,282— Euro- 
pean, i. 220, 266; 11. 245; iv. 244— 
Latin plays. 1. 220^486- mysteries and 
moralities, i. 221, 222, and note. 438-486 
—of Bnglaad, 485^187 ; U. 261 ; Ui. 289 i 
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DRATTCnr. 

iT.26&-276— France,!. 818; !i.267: ffi. 
281; iT.a44~GenDany, i. 814,486— 
Italy, 226, 278, 480; ii. 245, 248,219; Hi. 
271, 278 ; It. 214 — Portugal. I. 286, 268 

— Spain, 266, 267, 481; ii.248; iU.278; 
It. 244 — Extemporaneona comedy, iii. 
278 and note * — Italian opera, ii. 248 — 
pastoral druna, 246; ffl. 272, 809— 
melodrame. ii. 248 — pantomime, iii. 
278, note < — Siiakspeare, 288-806- 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 809-825 — Ben 
Jonaon, 306-800 — Galderon, 276 — 
Lope de Yega, 274 — ComeiUe, 282; 
iT.2&4. 

Drayton, Michael, ii. 225— his Baiona' 
Wars, 224— his Polyolbion, iii. 2S0. 

Dreams, Hobbee on the phenomena of, iii. 
1047 

Drabbet, GomeliuB, tlie miscroeoope of, 
ill. 407. 

Dringeberg, Louis, i. 192. 

Drinkwater Bethune's lift of GaUtoo, iii. 
896 and note. 

Drummond, the poems of, iii. 262 — son- 
nets of, 266. 

Drusins, biblical critieism of, ii. 880 and 
nou*. 

Dzyden, John, ir. 219— his eariy poems, 
288 — Annus Mimbilifl, 283 — Absalom 
and Achitophel, ift.- Religio Laid, 286 

— Mae Flecknoe, 284— Hind and Pan- 
ther, 286— Fables, 286 — Alexander's 
Feast and the Odes, 237 — transla- 
tion of Viigil, ib. — his prose woito and 
style, 800 — his remarks on Sliakspeare, 
iii. 806, notes — Essay on Dramatio 
Poetry. 809, note, 824,326, notes; ir. 
800, 301 — criticinns by , 70 — his heroio 
tragedies, 267 — Don Sebastian, 268 — 
Spanish Friar, 269 — All for Lore, 270 — 
State of Innocence, 281, 300 — Conquest 
of Grenada, 282. 

Dnaren, interpreter of civil law, ii. 170. 
Du Bartas, poetry of, ii. 212, 218 ; iii. 288, 

Dubellay on the French language, U. 210, 

note. 
DubUn, Trinity College, Ubrary of, iU. 

486. 
Du Bois, or SyMus, grammarian, i. 446. 
Duc«u8, Fronto, or Le Due, his St. Chiy- 

Bostom, ii. 868, noU *. 
Du Cange, Prefiice to the Gloasaiy of, i. 

42, 48, note >, 46, note >. 
]>u Chesne, Histoire du Baisnisme by, 

il. 82, 88, notes. 
Duchess of Malty, play of Webster, Ui. 

832. 
Duck, Arthur, on Civil Law, iii. 177. 
D'ike, poe^ of, It. 239. 
Dunbar, William, the Thistle and Rose 

of, i. 270, 421— his aUegorical poem, 

the Golden Taige, 270. 
Dundad, the, of Pope. ir. 218. 
Dunlop's History of Fiction, iii. 869, not€. 



■DWAXD TI. 

Dans Scotus. a scholastic bariMifan, U. 47 

Dnnton's Lile and Erron, fce., It. 816, 
817, note. 

Du Petit Thouan, xemarics of, Ii. 883. 

Dupin, M., opinions of. H. 92, 96— his 
iwnegyric on Richer, 886— his Andent 
Disdpline of the OaUican Church, ir. 
26— Ecclesiastleal Library, 27. 

Dnport, James, translations of Scripture 
by. It. 14. 

Dnran, Ub Romaneero, or Spanish zo- 
mance-ballads, ii. 207 ; iii. 229, noU t. 

Duras, Mademoiaelie de, Religioas Oon- 
ference before, ir. 80. 

Durer, Albert, treatise on PerspectiTe by, 
U.321. 

D'Urfii, romance of Asti^ tiL 869; ir. 
221,812. 

Duryer, his tragedy of Sc^yole, iii. 288. 

Dutch poetry, Ui. 242— grammar of Spie- 
gel, t6. 

Dntens, his Origlne des D^couTertes attri- 
butes aux Modemes, iii. 406, note, 431 
endnote* 

Du Yair, style of his works, ii. 286 ; iii. 
848,861. 

Duval^s Aristotle, fl. 368. 

Dnvemey, Treatise on Hearii^ by, iv. 
840. 

Dyoe, Mr., remarks of, ii. 268, note * ; iii. 
816, note, 820, 821, notes. 

Dyer, Edward, style and poetor of, ii. 802. 

Dynamics of Galileo, iii. 400. 

Earle, John, the Microooflmogruhla oil 

iii. 361. 
Earth, rotation of the, ii. 824 — thecHrr of 

its revolution round the sun, iii. 894 — 

Burnet's theory of the, iv. S96. 
Eastern languages, study of, i. 266; iiL 

424-429. See " Laaguace.*' 
Ecclesiastical History by Dupin, iv. 28; 

by Fleury, ib. 
Ecclesiastical hiBtorians, iL 99— dutiai 

of, 100. 
Eckins, doctrines of, ii. 93. 
Economists, poUtical, Iii. 161; ir. 208, et 

seq. 
Education, Milton^ Tractate on, iv. 175 

— Locke on, 176 — andent phUosophera 

on, 176 — Fini61on's Sur PEdueatlon 

des Filks, 181. 
Edward L, play of, ii. 267. 
Edward II., death of, U. 140— reign ot 

224— life of, 266. 
Edward n., play of, ii. 266. 
Edward III., embassy from, to the Count 

of Holland, i. 79. 
Edward IV., state of learning and Mtera^ 

ture in thne of, i. 177, 197. 
Edward TI., education cf, i. 846— state 

of learning in the time of, ii. 42, 139, 

286— stage-plays, Itc, suppressed by 

his council, i. 436 — AnaU^tlstB burnt, 

ii. 86; drowned, 87. 
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Xdwardfl, Bicbaid, poet, <h« Amanttnm 
Im of, U. 216, note "—Damon and 
Pjthlas, 262 ; iU. 290. 

Eichborn's Geschichte der Oultnr, kc. 
!. 27, 28-82, 288, nou, 298, note; U. 
98, note; lii. 424, note *. 

Xleanor of CaatUe, play of, ii. 267. 

Elder Brother, play of, Ui. 818. 

Ellas Leyita, ciitlcinn of, Ui. 426. 

Eliabeth, education of, 1. 846— state of 
learning during her reign, ii. 47, 182 — 
her own lear^g, 48 — 'philosophical 
worlES in her time, 49, 182— works of 
Action, ill. 374 — poets, U. 219. 228 ; iii. 
290 — court of, described, ii. 288 — pun- 
ishment of the Anabaptists, 87— Eng- 
lish divines in her reign, 91 — bull of 
Pius y. against the queen, 95. See 
also 147, ^1,848. 

EUxabeth, Princess Palatine, iii. 96. 

ElUs's Specimens of Early English Poets, 
li.221,fu>fe>; iii. 269, 260. 

Ellis, Sir Henry, on the Introduction of 
Writing on Puer in tlie Beoords, 
I. 80. 

Eloise and Abelard, 1. 64— learning of 
Eloise. 110. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, the Goremor of, 1. 
848, 448 — dictionary of, 847. 

Elaeylr Bepublics, the publication of, iii. 
166. 

Bmmius, TTbbo, Yetus Orsecia iUustrata 
of, ii. 878. 

Empedocles, discoTeries of. ii. 888. 

Empirlcus, Sextus, on Natural Law, ii. 
180 ; lU. 146, 147. 

Encyclopedic worlES of middle ages, L 

England, its state of barbarism in tenth 
century, i. 81 — its language, 64 — state 
of its literature at Tarious periods (lee 
" literature ")— dawn of Greek learn- 
ing, 240 — Greek Mholam In, 279— 
state of learning in, 266, 841, 847; tt. 
182 ; It. 14 — style of early English 
writers, I. 448— ImproTement in style, 
m. 854; It. 297— Latin poets in, iii. 
269— MussB Anglicanse, It. 248— Eng- 
lish poetry and poets, U. 215. 287 ; Ifl. 
248: It. 222 — drama, i. 487: iU. 290; 
It. 265— prose-writen, ii. 286— mys- 
teries and moralities, i. 486, 486— ro- 
mances and fictions, ill. 874 ; It. 812 — 
writers on morals, U. 188 —historians 
of, 1. 246, 448 ; iii. 482 — Scripture com- 
mentators, ii. 487 — political writers, 
It. 188, 194— criticisms and phUology, 
ii. 801; It. 16, 17— xefbrmation In, i. 
864; U. 412— high-church party, 408 
(aee " Reformation ") — controversy be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, 890, 
891, 892— popular theories and rights, 
147 — theologians and sennons, 91, 488 ; 
It. 88, 40, 69. 

England, Daniel's Hlstoiy of, iii. 868. 



England's Helicon, contributors to, enu- 
merated, ii. 221. 

English Constitution, the, It. 194. 

English ReTOlution of 1688, It. 201. 

Englishman for my Money, play of, ii. 
278, woe. 

Engraving on wood and copper, early ex- 
amples of, i. 199, 200. 

Ennius, annals of, 1. 286. 

Entomology, writers on, iii. 411. 

Bnzlna, Francis de. New Testament by, I. 

Emdna, Juan de la, works of, i. 268. 

Eobanns Hessus, Latin poetry of, i. 428. 

Epioedia, or ftmeieal lamentations, Ui. 
26?!^ 

Epicurus, deftnoe of, IU. 80. 

Episoopios, Simon, U. 418— a writer for 
the Remonstrants, It. 88, 41 — his The- 
ological Institutions, U. 418; iv. 41 — 
his Life by Limborch, U. 415. note K 

Epithalamia. or nuptial songs, IU. 267. 

Erasmus, his criticisms on Petrarch, I. 
101— Tidts England, 241— Greek pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, 265— Jealousy of 
BudsBus and. 285, 286, and note >— his 
character, 287— his Greek Testament, 
292— theCoUoquies of, 866, 897 — Ms 
Encomium MorisB, 242, 295, 297— the 
Cioeronianus of, 829 — on Greek pro- 
nunciation, 887 — a precursor of tiie 
great refimners, 808, 866— his IxOvo- 
^yiOj ib.—Us letten, 867, m>f«— his 
oontrOTersy with Luther, 802, 807, note K 
856, 858— his De LIbero Arbitrio, ib. — 
his epistles characterised, 859 — his 
alienation from the reformers, 860 — 
his Adages, 242, 266, 286, 287-292; U. 
186— his attacks on the monks, I. 297 
— his Paraphrase, 874 — his charges 
Mainst the Lutherans, 807— Us En- 
chiridion and ethical wrlttaigs, 898 — his 
theological writings, 874— h& deatti, 861. 

Erastus and Erastlanism, U. 419. 

ErcUla, the Araucana of. U. 286. 

Ercolano of TarchI, U. 297. 

Erigena, learning of, 1. ffl. 

ErisBo, Sebastian, his work on Medals, U. 
62, 849 — his Sei Giomate, or collection 
of noTels, 804. 

Erpenlus, Arabic grammar by, IU. 428. 

Er>-thrKus (or Rossi), his Pinaeotheea Yi- 
rorum Illustrium, IU. 265. 

Escobar, casuistical writings of, Ui. 187. 

Escurlal, Ubraxy of, U. 847. 

Espinel, Ui. 281 — the Marcos de Obregon 
of, 868. 

Espincl, Yincente, La Casa de la Memoria 
hy, U. 204, note >. 

EsquiUace, Boija de, iU. 282. 

Enex, Earl of. Apology ibr the, Ui. 865— 
priTate character o^ U. 222. 

Eita^, school of, I. 888. 

Eite, house of, wttrons of learning} 1. 284, 
oxO f n. 248, 880. 
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of tiM 

, li. 497 
Etherege, Sir GcoKfe, ityte of hto eom»- 

diee, ir. 278. 
JSthks, OQ, i. 898; Bi. 48; It. 104, KXs 

153. See '* PhikMophj." 
Bttnine, Ctaarte, aMtomtot, i. 468. 
Xton Greek Oxammar, itt rappoaed 

dlaeuMd, I. 884 — School, 17C 

note — edooadon of boja at, in 

£0 aad note — SaTile'a pieai at, 863. 
Strajwan remains, works on, ii. 377. 
BncUd, flrsC tiaaalations at i. 129, 227, 

448— theoramor,lii.882— adltioiis U, 

ii. 817. 
Baphonnio of Barelaj, ili. 878. 
Eupliaes, the, of Lillj, &«., U. 287-289. 
Buridioe, opera of, by Renuccini, ii. 249. 
Baripidee, tt. 14, 46, 2^ n«l« > ; It. 246— 

rreneh traoskciona of, i. 484. 
Bustachina, Italian aaatomiat, ii. 884 ; iiL 

422. 
Boatathiaa of Theaaalonioa, hia use of 

Romaic words, i. 113, noU. 
Butvcbioa, Annaia of, bj Pooocka, It. 

843. 
Erelyn'a woika. It. 299. 
Brery Han in hia Homor, play ot ii. 280. 
Brery Han out of hia Unmor, play ot ii. 

289. 
Bridenoe, on what oonatitiiteB, iii. 64, 66, 

Brremond, H. de St., poetry of. It. 280. 
Bxchaage and cnrreney conaidered, iiL 

162. 
Bzpetiena, GaUimachna, 1. 176. 

Vaber, or Fabre, Antony, celebrated law- 
yer of Savoy, U. 171 ; Ui. 176. 

ftaber, Baailioa, merit of his Theaanma, 
H. 82. 

Vaber, Stapnlenala, a learned Frenchman, 
i. 277, ^, 382. 

Faber, Tanaquil, or Tannegoy le FeTre, 
It. 13 — hia danghter Anna le FeTre 
(Madame Dacler), ib. 

Fables of La Fontaine, It. 216. 

Fabre, Peter, his Axoniatlcon, alTC de Re 
AthleUcJL, U. 60. 

Fabretti on Roman antiqnitlea and in- 
scriptions, It. 20. 21. 

Fabriciiis, Oeon^, 11. 84, 869: iT. 11— his 
Bibliotheea Qneca, 20. 

Fabrieiua, John, aatronomical obaerra- 
tions by, Ui. 894— hia traatlse De Ma- 
enlis In Sole, ib. 

Fabricius de Aquapendente, on the lan- 
guage of bnites, 111. 418— hia medical 
discoveries, 416, 420. 

Fabroni, Yitn Italomm of, Hi. 882, note > ; 
It. 20. 

Fabry, his Art de plaine Rhetoriqne, 1. 446. 

Faery Queen, Mpers on, by Professor 
^Tilson, ii. 282, note— descrigtion and 
ehancter of the poem, 



Ftflfta^ hia Jei 
TUso, ii. 227. 
Fair Penitent, play of Bowe, iii. 829. 
FaithAil l^hsnlBH, poem of FMAv, 



hb 



iU.261,o 
lUconleri, 

iT.20. 
FUkland, Loid, teaaaktkm of GUUiiv- 

worth by, ii. 406. 
IkUopioa, the anatomist, ii. 884 ; iii. 416. 
Fanaticism, its growth among aoaie of the 

refoimen, L 868. 
FkR9ea,L226. See^Dnuna." 
Farinaed, or Farinaeens. jurist, iii. 176. 
Fkcmer'a Baaay on the lisaming of Sbak- 

apeare, ii. 276, note. 
F^maby, Tiiomaa. gremmarian, iL 887. 
Farqahar'a comedies, It. 276. 
Farringdon, Hugh, Abbot of ltaadli«, L 

446. 
Fatal Disooreiy, play of Boatfaecn, tr. 

271. 
Fathers, the, xdigioaa respect fat their 

woika, U. 890, 404— doctrine of some 

of the, iiL 88. 
Fayette, La, Goontem ot^ noTvIa by. It. 

Feltham, Owen, the BesolTes of, IB. 160. 

F^n^lon, Aichblabop of Ounbray, hia Max- 
fanes dBS Saints, It. 44— on Female 
Education, 181 — Dialogues of the 
Dead by, 278— merit of hia T«Umaqne, 
811. 

Ferdinand of Tuscany .nlanta introduced 
faito Burope by, M. fflO. 

Format, hia discoveries in algebra and 
geometiy, itt. 884, 389, 404.^8. 

Feniel, his mode of measuring a denee of 
the meridian, L 448— eminent Freneh 
physkdan, 466. 

Ferrara, Church of; broken up in 1660, 
L 338— Duke of, botank gardn estab- 
lished by, iL 880. 

Ferrara, Hercules I., Marquis of; L 284. 

Femra, Spanish Bible printed at, tt. 104 
— Ubraries of, L 469 ; U. 847. 

Ferrari, the mathematician, i. 460 ; Ii. 811 
— Lexicon Qeographicum of, itt. 480 — 
Syriao lexfc»n of, 427. 

Ferrarius, Octavius, on Roman dreaa, fl. 
877; iT.20. 

Ferreira, Portuguese poet, tt. 207. 

Ferrso, Sdpio, iuTentor of cubic equa- 
tions, i. 449. 

Fibonacci, Leonard, the algebrabt, L 127, 
246. 

Fichet, rector of the Sorbonne, i. 178, 239. 

Ficinus. Manilius, theology of, i. 16VL64, 
208, a)9— translator of Plotlnuff, 282. 

Fiction, on works of, i. 438; iL 303; itt. 
868: iT. 807— Bnglish noTels, iL 807; 
Ui. 874— Spanish romances tt. 806 ; ttl. 
863— ItaUan, L 176; tt. 808— Moorish 
romances, 207. 

Field on the Church, U. 487. 
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VlMoto, TiUa of Loranao de Medici ftt, 1. 

188. 
Figuluflf Hennanniui, ii. 22. 
I^ueroa, Spanish poet. ii. 208. 
Filelfo, philologiiit, i. 117, note i 118, 119. 
Filicaja, Yicenio, hia Si«ge of Vienna, ir. 

211 — his lUlia mia, a lonnet, 212. 
Filmer, Sir Bobext, his Patriandia, iii. 171 ; 

iT.192. 
Finte, Oronoe, mathematician, 1. 448. 
FioraTanti of Bologna, i. 171. 
Fiore, or Floridos, algebraist, 1. 449. 
Fioretti, or Udeno Nisieio, writings of, iii. 

841, 487. 
Firensuola, satirical poet, U. 192— chap 

racter of Iiis prose, 281. 
Fisehart. German poet, ii. 215. 
Fisher, the Jesuit, Laud's conference with, 

Fisher, John, i. 280, note «, 294, note. 

FishericB, rights to, iU. 187. 

Fishes, on, nr828; iv. 827. 

Flacius Illyricus, GenturlsB Bfagdebnxgen- 
ses chiefly bj, tt. 81, 99. 

Flaminio, Italian poet, 1. 867— I^tin ele- 
gies of Flaminius, 429. 

FlaTio Biondo, i. 182. 

Flea at Poitiers, lines on the, U. 240, noU >. 

Fltehier, Bishop of Nlsmes, iii. 871} ir. 
66 — harmony of his diction, 68. 

Fleming, lyric poetry of, Hi. 241. 

Fleming, Bobert, i. 177. 

Fh*tcher, Andrew, iy. 804. 

Fletcher, QUes, his poems, iii. 245. 

~ ' ' ' • i,FaIthfUlShepherdeBB,iii. 



See "Beaumont and 



Fletcher^s, John, 
261, 809, ""^ 
Fletcher.'' 

Fletcher, Phineas, poet, i. 815— his Pur- 
ple Island, iU. 1144, 246. 

Fleurr, Claude, Ecclesiastical History by, 
1.27, 88; It. 28 — his Dissertations, t». 

Florence, Platonic and other academies of, 
i. 208, 281 — the Gnomon of, 196— 
discussion on the language of, ^, 467 ; 
ii. 296; iii. 840— theApatiatiandmen 
of letters of, 487 — the Laurentian li- 
brary, i. 467 ; tt. 847— poets of, !▼. 211 
—Academy of, i. 466 ; U. 298 ; !▼. 818— 
the TilU of Fiesole, i. 188 — MachlaTel's 
HfBtoryof,406; U. 884. 

Floras, lines to, by Adrian, i. 61, note. 

Fludd, Robert, his Mosaic Philosophy, iii. 
22. 

Folengo invents the Macaronic Tern, U. 
1^ note *. 

Fontaine, La, Ikbles of, It. 216, 217, and 
note, 811. 

Fontenelle, poetry of, It. 221— criticisms 
by. ii. 268; iii. SS2; It. 244, 280, 268, 
279, 290, 298, note— character of his 
works, 278 — his eulogies of academi- 
cians, ib. — his Dialogues of the Dead, 
A. — his Plurality of Worlds, 279— 
History of Oracles, 280— on Pastoral 
Poetry, 289. 



F6rd, John, critique by Mr. Gilford on hia 

tragedies. Ui. WO. 
Forestl, medical knowledge of, U. 886. 
Forster's Mahometanlsm Unveiled, i. 180. 
FortcHcue, Sir John, on Monarchy, i. 317. 
Fortunatus, Latin verse of, i. 62. 
Fortunlo, Italian Grammar of, i. 444. 
Fosse, La, his Manlius, It. 256. 
Fouquelin, his Bh6torique Fran^^aise, il. 

800. 
Fourier, M., on algebra, ii. 816, note K 
Fowler, his writings on Christian mo- 

raUty, It. 42. 
Fracastorius, Latin poetry ofl i. 428 : U. 

294. *— ^ --1 

France, progress of learning in, i. 287, 
285, 887— remarks on the language of; 
1.219; ii. 800; itt. 861; It. 296— Latin 

Kta of, 11. 240; iU. 264; It. 241 — 
In style in, i. 279^— grammarians, 
i. 445; iT. 288— poets and poetry of, 
i. 418; iii. 286; iv. 216— drama, U. 
268, 260; Ui. 281-290; iv. 244-266— 
mysteries and moralities, i. 438 — no 
vels and romances, 1. 58 ; U. 804 ; iii 
869; It. 808 — opera, iv. 265 — prose- 
writers, tt. 284; Ui. 843— sermons. It 
65-68— memoirs, U. 846— critics, 868 
—Academy of. fii. 848-851; iv. 282 — 
Academy of Sdenoes, iv. 820— Gallicaa 
Church, U. 886 ; iv. 26 — Protestants of, 
U. 78, in; iv.28,62— Edict of Nantes, 
U. 90, 423 ; iv. 28, 62— League ag^st 
Henry UI., U. 144— Royal Library. U. 
848— lawvers of, tt. 170-174 — huto- 
rians, i. 135 — reviews by Bayle and 
other critics, iv. 298, 296. 

Francesca of Rimini, story d, i. 78. 

Francis I., King of France, i. 887 —treaty 
of, with the Turks, iU. 198— poets in 
the leign of, i. 418— University of Paris 
encouraged by, tt. 17. 

Francis of Assist, St., i. 212. 

Franciscan order opposed to the Domini 
can, the, i. 871. 

Franco, ItaUan poet, U. 192. 

Franconlan emperors did not encourage 
letters, i. 68, note K 

Frankfort fldr, a mart for books, U. 860— 
catalogue of hooka oflered for aale fkom 
1564 to 1692, 863 — Universitv of, i. 298. 

Frederick II., the Emperor, i. 118. 

Frederick of Aragon, King of Naples, a 
patron of learnmg, i. 284. 

Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse, U. 319. 

Free, John, i. 177— error respecting, 158, 
noUK 

Free-will, MoUna on, tt. 88— oontroveialos 
on, 410. 

Frelnshemius, supplements of, to Curtius 
and Uvy, U. 8^. 

Friar Bacon and Fxiar Bungay, play of, 
U.267. 

Friars, Mendicant, philosophy of, 1. 40. 

FriachUn, scholar, Ii. 84. 
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TrUiu. Gcmmft, I. 464. 
Fiobeniiu, pre* of, i. 21 



.292,886. 



Gagnin, ] 
OaUlmrd'i 



Froi6Murt, biatory by, i. 

Froltftil Society, the, at Weimar, iU. 280. 

Fnchf, LeonaitL fate botanical workt, i. 
4a0: li. 881. 

Vochflla, the plant, i. 480. 

Fnlgentto, Loid Bacon's letter to, iii. 82, 
note. 

Fnretitoe, Dlctionnaire da, ir. 282— Bo- 
man BooTgeoii of, 810. 

Toft, partner of Gatenbery In printing, 1. 
166— their dispute, 168— Fiut in part- 
nerdilp with SchseOBr, A. 

uin, Robert, i. 28B. 

I's life of Charlemagne, i. 80, naU, 
Galateo of Casa, his treatise on poUtenees, 

il.l82. 
Gale, his notes on lambliehns, ir. 16 — 

his Court of the Gentiles, 66. 
Galen, medical theory of, i. 464, 4fi6 ; iil. 
41f— edition of, by Andrew of Asola, 
L 882 ^ translations of his worits, 

GalUeo, persecution of; i. 468 ; Iii. 885— 
his el^^anre of style, 883— remarks on 
Tmso by, 841 — bis adoption of Kepler's 
qretem of jnometry, 888 — his theory 
of comets, W2— discovers the satellites 
of Jupiter, t&. — planetary dlscor^es 
by, tb. 8d3— maintains the Copemican 
system, ii. 819: itt. 894— Delia Sdenm 
Meceanica, U. 822 ; iii. 400 — his dyna^ 
mice, 401 — on hydrostatics and pneu- 
matics, 404, 406— his telescope, 406— 
comparison of Lord Bacon with, 66 — 
Tarious sentiments and opinions of, ib. ; 
It. 806 — Importance of liis dlscoreries 
to geography, 846. 

Gallantry, its effect on manners in the 
middle ages, i. 146 — absence of, in 
the old Teutonic poetry, t6. 

GaUtcan Church, Uberties of the, li. 886- 
890; It. 25. 

GaUob,H., critic, iT. 298. . 

GalTani, Poesia do TroTStori, 1. 62, noU >. 

Gambara, Teronica, U. 189. 

Gamesters, the, play of Shirley, iii. 
831. 

Gsmmar Gurton's Needle, comedy, i. 488, 
note; U. 261. 

Gandershdn, Abbess of, i. 84, noU. 

Gareilasao, Spanish poet, i. 4l6— his style 
of eclogue, ib. ; iU. 229. 

Gardens, Bapin's poem on. It. 241, 242, 
note— Lord Bacon on, iii. 149— botani- 
cal, i. 469; ii.880: iT.885. 

Garland, John, i. 294, note. 

Gariand of Julia, poetical collection, 111. 
846 and noU. 

Gamier, Bobert, trage^Ues of, 11. 258. 

Garrick,iii.807; iT.266. 

Garth's Dispensair, ir. 289— ratiJeet of 
the poem, ib. 2«>. 



Ctaiooyne, Oeoige, his Steel GkM, and 
Fruits of War, li. 218— his Snppoaes, 
261 — Jocasta, a tragedy, 282, note * — 
- ■ , 801. 



Gasparin of Banriaa. excellent Latin style 
of, 1.102,106. 178. 

Gassendi, 1. 199, note ^ — astroncmieal 
works and observations of, Ui. 899— 
his life of Epksurus, Iii- 80 ; It. 76— his 
philosophy, 71, 72-78, 126 — remaito on 
Lord Hubert, m. 28- hie admiration 
of Bacon, 71 — attack on Deecartes by, 
86 — his logic, ir. 71, 81, 127 — hto 
physics, 72— BxerciUtk»es Paxadozl- 
oe, iii. 80— his Syntagma Philosophi- 
cum, iv. 71, 77— his philosophy mis- 
undostood by Stewart, 77 — epitome 
of the philosophy by Bernier, ib. 

Gast, LucBS de. writes the romance of 
Tristan, 1. 148, nou. 

Gataker, Thomas, li. 487 — Cfamns or Ad- 
▼ersaria by. It. 16— his Marcus Anto- 
ninus, fb. 

Gauden, Bishop, and the Icon Basilike, 
m. 869, 860. 

Gaunelo's metanhyrics, 1. 86, note. 

Gaaa, Theodon, 1. 118, 120, 168, 276, 884. 

Gelllbrand, mathematician, IU. 881. 

Gems and Medals, eoUeetions of, in Italy, 
fi.849. 

Gence, M., on the anthorship of Be Iml- 
tatione Ghristi, 1. 162. 

Generation, Harrey's treatbe on, IH. 422. 

GeneTs, republic of, Calrin invited by the, 
i. 868— eminent in the annals of let- 
ten, ii. 46— Servetus burnt at, 84. 

Genius, absence of. in writings of the dark 
ages, 1. 82— poetic genius, ii. 191-244. 

Gennari, his character of C^Jaclus, H. 169, 
171. 

GensflelBeh, tiie printer, 1. 166. 

GentUis, Albericus, li. 170, 176— on em- 
bassies, 178 — on tiie rights of war, Ite., 
179; ill. 160, 179. 

Geofhey of Monmouth, I. 68. 

Geoffiry, Abbot of St. Alban's, i. 222. 

Geography, writers on, i. 200, 821, 468; 
ii. 840-816, 877 ; itt. 429— progieM of 
geographical discoTeries, Ir. 806, 844. 

Geology, science of, iv. 885, 88S. 

Geomotr}', science of, i. 27. 181, 448 ; ii. 
817 ; Ul. 381 : iv. 99, 102, 181, noU. 

George of Trebiaond, i. 168. 

Georgius, Francis, scheme of Neo-Platonio 
philoeophy of, i. 898. 

Gerard, Herbal of, ii. 884 — edition by 
Johnson. iU. 416. 

Gerbert, his philosophica] eminence, i. 82 

Gering, Ulrick, the printer, enticed to 
Paris, i. 172. 

Gerhard, sacred criticism of, ii. 486— de- 
votional songs of, Ui. 241. 

Germania Antlqua of Cluverius, ii. 877. 

Gomany, progress of learning in, i. 82, 
216, 287, 841-schools of; 192, 840- 
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phUoIogbte oi; U. 81. 82; ir. 209— 
metephyaioUuu af, 186— modem Latin 

nts of, ill. 266 — deelixMof la^twiitig in 
B8; U. 8«; ir. 11— the pzw of, l! 
287,268— book-iUzs, ii. 8G2— Utenoy 
patrons of, i. 2S8— the stage and popa- 
lar dramatio wiitan of, i. 814, Ist— 
Protestants of, 851 it uq. ; ii. 70, 81 — 
Doets and poetry, i. 88, 68, 58 ; lil. 28^- 
242; ir. 222— hjmns, 1. 420; iU. 241 
— ballads, U. 216— Uteratme, Ui. 289 — 
aoademies, i. 468 — Uteraiy societies, iU. 
289 — universitiee, i. 288; ii. 866 — 
lihrazles, 847 — popular books in fif- 
teenth century, 1. 244— the Befiirma- 
tion and its Influence, 299, 861, 876 ; ii. 
86,69. 

Qerson, Jolin, OhanoeUor of Paris Univer- 
sitjr, opinion of, iii. 142. 

Gerrinns, his Poetisobe liteiatur der 
Deutschen, 1. 68, note K 

Qesner, Oonrad, PandeotSB Univcnates of, 
i. 850: ii. 83— great erudition of, 1. 
860; U. 88— his Mithridates, sire de 
Differentiis Idnguarum, ifr. — his work 
on aotflogjf i- Ml ; ii. 826 ; iii. 416— 
his olsflsiication of plants, ii. 829, 881 
— BibUothecaUniTemLlis 0(^68— bo- 
tanical obeerratiooi bv, ir. 880. 

Qesta RomaQorum, i. 148. 

Geolinz, met^ihydcs of, ir. 79, note*. 

Gibbon, i. 168, 169. 

Gielee. Jaquemaxs, of Lille, writings of, 

Gierusal'enune aJbeiata, U. 198. See 

"TasBO." 
GUBn (or Giphanlns), his Lucretius, ii. 22, 

Giflbrd, Ifr., criticisms of, iii. 809, imK, 
880 — his inTeettre against Drum- 
mond, 266, nou K 

Gilbert, astronomer, ii. 819 —on the mag- 
net, 826, ftoM 1 ; iii. 19, 42. 

Gil Bias. Le Sage's, ii. 806 ; iii. 868. 

Gillins. de Ti et Natnrft AnimaUnm, L 461. 

Ginguem&f^remittks of, i. 80, 221, 27^ 



', St; 



note, 480, 481; tt. 196. 2«6, 249, 
note. 

GioTanni, Ser, Italian noteUst, i. 176. 

Giotto, works of, i. 122. 

Gixaldi, Ullo Gregorio, his mrtoria de Dlls 
Gentium, U. eL 

Girard, Albert, his InTentiw nontelle, en 
Algibre, iU. 885. 

Ginstiniani, teacher of Arabic, i. 468. 

GhmTll, Joseph, Vanity of Dogmatising 
by. It. 64, 117— his Plus Ultra, Itc, 
120— his treatise on apparitions, 62— 
Us Sadneismns Triumpliatus and Scep- 
sis Sdentifloa, 62, 117, 120. 

GlanTU, Bartholomew, his treatise De 
Proprietatibus Rerum, 1. 184. 

Glasgow, UniTersity of, U. 64, 121. 

Glass, Philologia Sacra by, U. 486. 

Glauber, the chemist, ttie salts of, It. 821 



Gloeses of early law-writers, I. 82-85. 
Gloucester, Duke Humphiqr of, libraxy of, 

i. 124; ii. 848* 
Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop ot See 

" Waiburton." 
Gobbi, poetical collections of; U. 188. 
God, the eternal law ofl disqulsitfon on, HI. 

141-143— ideas of, by certain metaphy- 

sidans, ii. 107 ; iU. 27, 79-81, and note K 

96,97,126, 189; It. 100, 105, et seq.l 

ui, lis, 149. » I -». 

Godeftoy, James, Us Corpus Juris (StUIs, 

U. 171 ; It. 20^. 
Godwin, Francis, Us Journey of Gomalei 

to the Moon, iii. 876 ; It. 810. 
Godwin, Mr., remarks of; on Sidney, II. 

228, note ^. 
Godwhi, Dr., eoeleriaatfcal antlqultlas oL 

ii. 66 ; m. 427. -u ^ 

Golden Legend, i. 147. 
Golden Number, the, ii. 66. 
GokUng^teanslations by, and poems of, H. 

Qobdus, ii. 60— his eoUeetlon of medals, 

62, 849. ^ ^^ 

Gombanld. Vrenoh author, ill. 2^, 848. 
Gomberrille, his ramanoe of Poleinndre, 

iii.862,*»oie,870. 
Gondibert, DaTcnant's poem of. III. 262, 

268. 
Gongora, Luis de, the Spanish poet, afliec- 

tation of, iU. 288, &i, 842 — schools 

Ibrmed by, 284. 
Goose. Mottier, Tales of, It. 811. 
Gordobuc, a tragedy, by Sackrille, tt. 

262. 
Gothofred, writings of, on Roman laws, II. 

66. 
Gouge, writings of, ii. 218. 
Gougt, criticisms of, 1. 446 ; 11. 800 ; It. 66» 

Gourmont, Giles, established the flnt 
Greek press at Paris, 1. 268. 

GoTea,clTillan,U.170. 

GoTemment, Bodin's remarics on, U. 161 
—patriarchal theory of. iU. 168— wri- 
ters on, U. 184; It. m-202— writers 
against oppressiTe, ii. 184, 185, 189— 
origin of commonwealths, 162 — rights 
of dtlaeiis, d. — naturo of soTeraIgn 
power, 168 — despotism and monarol^, 
156— writings of Locke and Algernon 
Sidney, It. 1%, 194. See « King." 

Gower's poons, i. 68. 

Graaf, anatomist. It. 840. 

Gracian , Spanish author, ill. 842. 

Gradenigo, his testimony as to Testiges of 
Greek learning in Italy, i. 113. 

Gmda TUustrata, Vetus, of Ubbo Bmmlus, 
U.878. 

GrwTittS, Collections of, U. 57, 68 — edl< 
tioos of Latin classics by. It. 10 — The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Bamanamm by, 
19; il.878. 

Gnfton, historian, HL 861. 
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GRAJtXAIl. 

Grunmar, science of, I. 27. 

Gramnuuni, Arabic, i. 468 ; U. 8S7 ; iii. 438 

— Ch&ldee. i. ^; U. 387— Butch, iU. 
242— Engllih, Ben Jonson's, 382 — 
French, 1. 446: ir. 288, 284 — Graelt, i. 
263,^: ii. 28.29, 81, 48, 51, 860-888; 
iT. 11, 12— Hebrew, i. 462— Latin, 42- 
46; il. 87, 870, 378; iT.ll, 12-Oriental, 
i. 818— Italian, 444 — Penle, ill. 429— 
Eton and Paduan, i. 884 and note > ; iL 
62, note i — Syilac, 837— Tunul, ir. 
844— Tuscan, iii. 840. 

Gnunmaticufl, Sazo, the philologist, L 92 
—classical taste of, 94. 

Grammont, Menudxs of. It. 846. 

Granada, college at, i. 89 — conquest of, 
247— Las Gnenras de, romances, ii. 
208, 807— Conquest o^ by Gradanl, ill. 
228— translation of, by Mr. >^'a8hlng- 
ton Irring, ii. 807— Wars of, by Men- 
doza, iU. m 

Grant, master of Westminster School, 
GTOCS9 lingusB Bpicilegium of, ii. 49. 

Grassi, Jesuit, his treatise De Tribus Co- 
metis, anno 1619, Ui. 392. 

Graunt's BUIs of Mortality, ir. 207. 

Gravina, criticisms, &c., of, i. 811, 409 ; 
ii. 170 : It. 210, 2l5 — satires on, 
241. 

Gravitation, general, denied by Descartes, 
111.897. 

Gray, Mr., his remarks on liiyme, i. 48, 
note *, 68— on the Celtic dialect, 48, 
noU * — on the Reformation, 866. 

Gray, W., Bishop of Ely, 1. 177. 

Graslani, his Conquest of Granada, ill. 
228. 

Graziini, snmamed H lasca, the bur- 
lesque poet, ii. 192. 

Greaves, Persic Grammar of, Ui. 429. 

Greek learning, revival of, i. 107— Greek 
a living langusge until, the fall of Con- 
stantinople, 118 — progress of its study 
in England, 241, 279, 843. 845 ; U. 46- 
62— in France, i. 169, 194; 11. 17— in 
Italy, 1.169, 248; ii. 18— Scotland, i. 
846 : ii. 64— in Cambridge and Oxford, 
i. 280, 281, 294, note, 3^, 848 ; ii. 47; 
Iv. 16 — eminent scholars, i. 107, 109, 
279; 11. 17, 84— metrical composition, 
i. 51; U. 84— editions of Greek au- 
thors, 1. 231, 273, 276, 335, 842 ; ii. 21, 
49— list of first editions of Greek cLss- 
rics, 14 — Grammars and Lexicons, i. 
276, 884 ; 11. 21, 29, 48, 361, 862 ; Iv. U 

— printing of, i.l94, 268, 276; ii. 49, 
62 — Greek medicine and physicians, i, 
464— Greek dialects, writers on, ii.862. 
868— Greek poetry of Helnsius, ill. 268 

— Stephens's treatise on, ii. 800 — Greek 
tragedy, iv. 226 — on the pronunciation, 
i. S44— decUne of Greek learning, 11. 
860 (see "Grammar," ''Lexicon^*) — 
maanscript of the Lord's Prayer of 
eighth century, i. 107, noM K 



Green, English dnunatist, ill. 290. 
Chreene, Bobert, plays by, 11. 221, 267, noU. 

271-novelsby,809. 
Gregorian Calendar, the, il. 65, 320. 
Gregonr I., his disiegaid for teaming, L 

Grwory Xni., Jesuits encouraged by, ii. 

78— Greek college established by, &. — 

his calendar, 65, 820 — Maionite coUega 

Ibunded by, 839. 
Gr^oiy of Tours, 1. 48. 
Greville, Sir Fulke, philoeopfaical 

Ui. 246. 
Grevtai, his Jules C«sar, ii. 258. 
Grew, his botanical writings, 

Gray, Jane, education of, i. 847. 
Grimanl, Cardinal, his Ubzaxy, i. 469. 
Grimoald, Nicolas, poems of, i. 426— 
on John the Baptist by, 



Iv. 



ST^ 



Gtingore, Peter, his drama^of Prince des 
Paul by, ii. 



Sots et la M«re sotte, 1. 818. 
3f Father ] 
824, note *. 



Gxiselini, Memoirs of ] 



Grisolius, commentator, il. 22. 
Groat's Worth of Wit, play of, ii. 271. 
Grocyn, William, a Greek scholar, L 241, 

Grollier, John, Ubraxy of, 1. 838. 
Groni^en, College of St. Edward's near, 

Gronovius, James Frederic, critical labon 
of, iv. 9, 10— his Thesaurus Antiquity* 
tum GrsBcarum, 19 ; 11*. 878. 

Gronovius the younger, iv. 10. 

Groot, Gersrd, college of, i. 125, 161. 

Gzoetftte, Bishop, Pegge^s liie of, L HI, 
note*. 

Grotius, his various worics, De Jure BeUi, 
Bte., Btc.. ii. 176, 179, 866, 418, nou K 
428 ; ill. 146, 177, 220, 266 ; iv. 166, 167, 
183, 210— Utin poetxy of, Ui. 266, 
note s — his reU^ous sentiments, U. 
895, 896, note, 486— controversy there- 
on, 895-402 — controversy of, with Crel- 
Uus, 417 — treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Power of the State, 420— his Annota- 
tions on the Old and New Testament, 
486— De Yeritate, 444 — ffistory and 
Annals, 869— moral theories, ifi. 146 
— controversy with Selden, 187 — 
charged with Soeinianiaift, U. 418, 
419. 

Gioto Italian dramatist, tf. 245 ; Ui. 269 
and nou. 

Gruchins, or Grouchy, De ComitUs Soma- 
norum of, U. 58. 

Gruter's Thesaurus Criticns, U. 20, 21, 81, 
866 — the Corpus Inscriptionum of, 876 
— his DelicisB Poetarum Gallorum , Ger- 
manorum, Belgarum, and Italorum, 
289 ; Ui. 289. 

Gruyer's Xasajs on Deeoartei, 10. 76, 
note >. 
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GBTKAUB. 

OrynflBfos, Shnon, tniuJator of Pluturah's 
liTes, i. Sa— hia geography, 468 ; li. 
840. 

Ozyph, or Gzjphiiu, tragedies of; Si. 



Si^jh. 



Gnarini, Qnarino, of Yerona, i. 104, 

U6 — hb Faster Fido, U. 247 ; UL 

278. 
Gtierras, Lu, de Granada, romance of, li. 

807. 
GneTara, his Hazoo Anzelio, or Golden 

Book, 1. 886-897. 
Guicciardini, his History of Italy, i. 466; 

B. 846— conttnued by Adrlanl, ib. 
Gaicdardini, Lndovico, iii. 166. 
Guidi, Odes of, iii. 226 ; ir. 218, 215. 
Gnldo, the genius of, ii. 199 ; iv. 812. 
Guienne, Duke of, poems by, i. 68. 
Gnignes, De, History of the Huns by, It. 

Guljon, Latin poetry of, iii. 264. 
Guillon, his Onomon^an early work on 

Greek Quantity, ii. 190, note *. 
Guiiot, H., his observations on mental 

adranoement, i. 28, 82, 88, nous — on 

Aleuin, 29, 82, note. 
Gunter on Sines and Tangents, iii. 881. 
Guntber, poem of Uffuxlnus by, 1. 92. 
Gunthorpe, John. i. 177. 
GnstaTUs vasa, King of Sweden, oonHs- 

cates all ecclesiastical estates, i. 862. 
Gutenberg of Ments, inventor of the art 

of printing, 1. 166. 
Guther on the Pontlilcal Law of Rome, ii. 

876. 
Guyon, Madame, writings of, iv. 44. 
Gnsman d'Allkraehe of Aleman, ii. 806. 

Habington. iwetry of, iii. 260. 

Uaddon, Walter, his excellent Latinity, 

and Orations of, U. 41. 
Haguenau, edition of New Testament, i. 

Hakewill, George, on tiie Power and Pro- 
vidence of God, m. 489. 

Hakluy t>8 Voyages, U. 844 ; Ui. 429. 

Hales, scholastic reputation of, i. 86, note *, 
89, noU >— his tract on Schism, ii. 406, 
400, 410, note. 

Hall, Bishop, his works, U. 891, note; iH. 
148— his Mundus Alter et Idem, 876— 
Art of Divine Meditation, and Contem- 
plations, ti. 440— his Satires, 226 — 
Pratt's edition of his works, iU. 864, 
note. 

HalliweU's edition of the Harrowing of 
HeU, i. 228, notes. 

Hamilton, Anthony, It. 811— MemoiiB of 
de Grammont by, 846. 

HamUton, Sir WiUlam, on Induetkm, 111. 
40, 41, note — his edition of Beid's 
worlEs, 116, note. 

Hammond, his Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations on ttie New Testament, It. 
42. 



Hampden, Dr., remain of, 1. 82, nou, 86, 
87, note. 

Hanno, Archbishop, poem on, i. 88. 

Harding, metrical chronicler, i. 817. 

Harding, the Jesuit, il. 91. 

Hardt, von der. Literary History of the 
Relbrmation by, 1. 290, note. 

Hardy. French dramatist and comediaD, 
Ui. 281 — comedies of, ib. 

Hare, Archdeacon, on the tenets of Lu- 
ther, i. 808, 807, note. 

Harlequins, Italians, iii. 274, note >. 

Harpe, La, criticisms of, U. 211, 260, 
note «7ui. 287, 282, 286; iv. 68, 217 
268. 

Harrington, Sir James, his Oceana, It. 
191. 

Harrington, Sir John, ii. 216, note *- his 
translation of Ariosto. 227. 

Harriott, bis generalisation of algebraio 
equaOons, i. 460, 462; U. 816— his 
Artis Analytka) Praxis, iii. 886, noU * 
-on the Spots in the Sun, 894. 

Harrison on the mode of education at the 
nniversitiee in 1686, ii. 49, note i— at 
the great coUeglato schools, 60, noU *, 
847, note. 

Harrow School, rules by its founder, Mr. 
Lyon, ii. 61. 

HarUey^i metaphysieal tenets, iii. 129 
—his resemblance to Hobbes, ib. 180. 

Hartsoeker-s .discovery of spermatic ani- 
malcules. It. 840. 

Harvey, William, liis discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, i. 468 : iii. 417, 
420; ir. 888 — on generation, iii. 
422. 

Harvey, Gabriel, on Snglish Terse, ii. 227, 
802. 

Harwood, Alumni Etonenses of, i. 487, 
note 1. 

Haslewood, Mr., collection of early Eng- 
lish critics by, U. 801. notfs. 

Haughton, dramatle writer, ii. 278, note, 

muy, Bcientifle discoveries of, lU. 66. 

Havelok, the Dane, metrical romance, i. 66, 
67, note *. 

Hawes, Stephen, his Pastime of Pleasure, 
&c., i. 814, 816. 

HawUns's Ancient Drama, i. 486 ; li. 267, 
note^. 

Headloy's remarks on Daniel, ii. 224, note 
— on Browne, iii. 262. 

Heat and cold, antagonist principles, U. 

Heathen writers, perusal of, forbidden by 
Isidore, 1. 28 — library of, said to have 
been burned by Pope Gregory I., 28, 
note. 

Heber, Bishop, edition of Jeremy Taylor 
by, U. 481, note. 

Hebrew, study of, i. 212, 462; U. 888: iU. 
424— Rabbinical literature, 426-427 — 
Hebrew tvpee, ii. 888 — books, gram- 
mars, and lexicons, i. 462; Ir. 22— 
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HEBBSW oahtiolbb. 

eminent seholan, i. 462; U. 888; ill. 
436-427— critics, U. 888— Spenoor on 
the la^ of tlM Hebrews, iv. 848. 

Hebieir Ganttohs of Castatto, U. 108. 

Heeatomithi, the, of Ginthio, U. 806. 

Hector and Andromache of Homer, Diy- 
den's criticism on. iv. 801. 

Heeren, criticisms of, i. 27, 28, note, 

Hegios, Alexander, i. 192. 

HeidelbeiK, libraries of, i. 409; U. 847. 

UeliMocius, remarks of, 11. 160 and note. 

Heinsios, Daniel, epitaph on Joseph 
Scaiiger by, U. 44, note — works oL 866 
— Latin elegies and play, Itt. 266 — 
his Peplns Qraoorum Eplgrammatnm, 
268. 

Heinsios, Nicolas, editions of Prodentias 
and Clandlan by, ir. 10. 

Helden Bach, the, or Book of Heroes, 
1.60. 

Helmont, Van, medical theoiiei of, iii. 
428; It. 821, 841. 

Hehnstadt, University of, li. 847. 

Uemmlngs, English actor, iii. 291, note. 

Henrietta, Dnchess of Orleans, sudden 
death of, It. 67. note. 

Henrietta Maria, ^ueen, ill. 881. 

Henry m. of France, U. 1^ 144, 145, 140 
—his assassination, 146— xebellion of 
Lesgue against, 142. 

Henry lY. of France, dsserti the Protes- 
tant cause, li. 90 — c(>nlbrenoe before, at 
Fontainebleau, 1 6. — reftisal of League 
to acknowledge. 142 —reoonciled to the 
Rombh Church, 882 — sssassination 
of, iii. 166 — poets in the zeign of, 
237. 

Henry lY. of England, 11. 140. 

Henry YI^ zeign of, 1. 224, 486. 

Henry YII. of Bnghmd, reign of, 1. 266, 
816, 486. 

HeniT Ym., 1. 887, 877, 486, 446; fi. 

Henry of Yalote,li. 148. 

Henry, Dr., History by, 1. 27, noU^ 29, 

note*. 
Herbelot, d', Bibliothique Orientals of, ir. 

Herberay, translations of, I. 818. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, his Henry 
YIII., iU. 482— De Religlone OentiUum, 
U. 444; lU. 28— analysis of his prin- 
cipal work, De Yeritate, U. 444 ; lU. 2^ 
29— Oassendi's remarks on Herbert, 
28. 

Herbert, George, Hi. 88 — his Counter 
Parson, tt. 441. 

Herbert. Sir Henry, master of the lerels, 

Herbert, Wiuiam, Earl of Pembroke 

(Shakspeare^s Sonnets dedicated to Mr. 

W. H.), ill. 268, note, 266— his poems, 

289 and note *. 
Herbert^s History of Printing, i. 844, noU « 

—catalogue, quoted, ti. 66, 67. 



HOLLAJID. 

Herbflit^s, Hon. and Bar. W., 

Attila, i. 60, note K 
Harder, the Zezstreute Blatter of! I. 88. 

296, note»; Iii. 168. 
Heresy, and its punishments, fi. 8IK-88, 

42^ 424, and note >. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, oelebritT oC, L 282. 
Hormonymus of Sparta, i. 194. 
Hernando, d'Oriedo, BOstocy of the Indies 

by, 1. 466— natural history by, U. 880. 
Herodes Inlknttoida, Latin play of Hein- 

sius, iii. 266. 
Herrera, Spanidi poems crfl U. 201. 
Herrera^s HUtory of the West India, liL 

412. 
Herrick, Robert, poems of; iii. 268 and 

note, 260. 
Herschel, Sir John, remarks by, iiL 68 and 

note i, 81, note. 
Hersent, or Optatus Oallus, in defence of 

the Osllican Uberties, tt. 889. 
HeiBus, Eobanus, Latin poetiy of; i. 429. 
Heywood, dramatic writings of, U. 269; 

Higden, Ranulph, Chester mysteries by, 
T. 224— his Polyehronlcon, 817, note. 

Hhkcmar, Bishop, letter of, i. 108. 

mppocrates, Aphorisms of, Axabk Tcarsion 
on linen-paper, a.d. 1100, 1. 77— his 
system of medidne, by whom resto r ed, 

Historians, ecdesiastica], ii. 99. 

Historical and Critical Dletiottary of Bajle, 
iT.296. 

ffistorie of Grande Amour, by Stephen 
Hawes, i. 814, 816. 

History, on, iii. 48, 166— writers of; 1.468, 
466; U.846;iU.429; ir. 846— classic, 
U. 184 — natural, i. 460; U. 886; UL 
411; ir.846. 

HIstriomastiz of Prynne, Ui. 292. 

Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and writ- 
ings, iU. 88, 146 ; It. 46, 70, 168, et seq. 
— summary of his works on metaphy- 
sical philosophT, m. 10U180 — De CIto 
by, 101, 104, 166; It. 187— his ol^jeo- 
tions to the Meditations of Deseartas, 
iii. 86, 87, 88, and notes— LsTiathan 
by, 101, 127; It. 67— his Tiews on 
geometry. Hi. 87, note « — his De Cor- 
pore Politico, 101, 164 — on Human 
Nature, 101. 166— hii Elementa Phi- 
losophla, 127 — on sovereign power, 1^ 
— his moral theories, 146— character 
of his moral and political systems, 176 
^hls merits, 180. 

Hocdeve, English poet, i. 141, 426. 

Hodv's De Gnscis iUustribns, i. 116, note «, 
117, noU s, 289, note >. 

Hoflmanswaldau, German poet, It. 222. 

Holbein, amusing designs of, 1. 296. 

Holland. Lord, remarks of, 11. 200, note K 
261, 268, 266; ill. 285— his Lift of 
LopedeYega,U. 268, note >; ill. 284» 
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HOIXAJTD. 



HoUftnd, UtenttiN, philowphT, and po- 
etry of the Ihitoh authors, ill. 241, 2tt ; 
iT. 9. 

HoUiogahed's Chzonkle, 1. 448, note «. 

Homer, comperlaon of Virgil Trith, li. 208 
—of Aziosto with. 1. 810: U. 196— of 
Milton with, It. 224, 226 — of Tmaao 
with, it. 196, 198— tmnalatioiis of, 226 ; 
m. 884 ; It. 18-of Badiie with, ^— 
with Ftotion, 811. 

Hooft, Peter, the Dutch poet, ill. 242. 

Hooke, Dr.. hl« Mferamphia, Ir. 824— hia 
geological Tiewi, 887. 

Hooker, EccleidaBacal PoUty of, IL 61, 64, 
56. 86, 124, 126, 147. 290, «20 ; Mi. 141, 
175;iT.19i,196,20l. 

Horace, emendation of the text of, by 
Lambinus. ii. 22^the edition of. 
by Gruqulns, atylod the Scholiast, 23 
—by Torxentiua, 864— Bond^a, 867 — 
Pamaby'a, A.— Dacier's, ir. 18— Odea 
o^ U. 201; ill. 228— fanitatoia oLib., 
2a»,280. 

Hoxaoee, Lea, tFB08d7 <^* by Ck>nieine, Ui. 
284. 

Horroz, aoientlfle diacoTeilea of. ifl. 890. 

Horse, the celebrated, of Vabrettl, the 
anttquanr. It. 20. 

Hoachlua, Sldonius, works of, ill. 266. 

Hospinian's character of the Jesuita, ii. 

HoepltaL De 1\ Latin poema of, U. 240. 
Hettinger, Bibliotheca Orientalia of. It. 

842. 
Hottoman, Frauds, the Fjranco-GalUa of 

il. 186, 188— hia Antl-Triboniauua, 172 

—on CiiO^aa, 168. 
HouBsaye, Amelot de la. It. 101. 
Howaxd, Sir Robert, his Obflerrations on 

Dryden, and the poet's reply, It. 802. 
Howell, James, hia Dodona's (Srore, iiL 

876; iT.191. 
Howes, the continuator of Stow, iii. 291. 
Hroflwitha, Abbess, poems or i. 84, note, 
Hubert, French sermons of, it. 65. 
Hudibraa, iU. 226 ; It. 228. 
Hudson's Thucydldes, It. 16. 
Huet, Bishop of ATranchea, his Demonstra- 

tio ETangellca, It. 51— antagoniat of 

ScallgerTB. 880; iii. 871— Bemarka of, 

It. 11— the Index to the Delphine Cla*- 

aica designed by, 18— his Cenaura Plil* 

loaophisa CarteaiansB, 80, 81. 
Hughes, dramatic writer, ii. 268. 
Huguenots, oouTersion of the, H. 90. 
Human nature, on, iii. 101 et uq, ; It. 48- 

61. 

Hunnia, wnilam, poems of, U. 216. 

Hunter, obaerTadons of, It. 68. 

Hunter. Mr., reaearohee on Shakspeaie by, 

U. 270, note 1. 
Hurd, Bishop, hisvemaxks on Shakspeare. 

iii. 806 and note — on Eurlpidea, It. 260 

— onMoUire,267. 
Huaa, John, U. 168. 



zvsoBipnoinEi. 

Huttan J[niic Ton, the Spiatoln Obaeur»- 

rum virorum, i. 288. 
Hutton'a, Dr.. Mathematical Dietkmary, 

1.460; ii.Sll, 816. 
Huygens, mathematician. It. 818. 
Hyde. Baligionla Persamm Hlatoiia of. It. 

Hydraulioa, adence of, diaooTeriea of Gaa- 
telUo and TonicelU, iii. 404. 

Hydroetatica and pneumaticB, ii. 828— 
disooTexiea of daliko, Oaatellio, and 
TorricdU, ill. 404, 406. 

Hymns, German, i. ^ ; iii. 241— of Lu- 
theran Church, 1. 872. 

Icon Barilike, controTeray concerning the, 
iii. 64. no<«— author of the, 859. 

Ichthyology of Rondolet, SalTiaui, Bay, 
and others, il. 828. 

Ideas, the asaociation of. It. 02, HI— uni- 
Tersal, 112 — Gaasendi's theory of, 72- 
74 — Amauld's, 101— of reflection, iU. 
78 ; It. 126, note— Locke's theory, 126 
— Tague use of the word '* Innate," 126, 
142. 

Idola and ftlladea, iii. 61; It. 822. Sea 
"Bacon." 

Ignoranoe and prejudice, on, by Hobbes, 

Hlyricua, Fladna, the eodealaatical hiato- 

rian, ii. 99. 
Imagination, the, Deacartca and Hobbea 

on, iii. 84, 108— Malebranehe on. It. 

89. 
Independenta, the, principles of toleration 

clahned by, U. 426. 
Index Expurgatoriua of prohibited books, 

11.854; Iii. 896. 
India, languages of. It. 848. 
India, Portugueee setUements in, ii. 842. 
India, History of, by MaflM, U. 842. 
Indies, West, Hutory of, by Acosta, ill. 

412. 
Induction, on the Baconian method of, iii. 

89, 40, nou. 
Infidelity, progress o^ U. 442-444. 
Infinites, theory of, Hobbes on, iU. 106. 
Inghirami on Etruscan antiquities, ii. 877. 
Ingulfoa, on the eariy history of Oxford 

UnlTersity, i. 89— doubts as to the au- 
thenticity of hia hiatoiy, 60— French 

laws in, 60, note i. 

Innocent X., iT. 87. 

Innocent XI., dispute of, with Louis XIY., 

It. 24. 
Innocent XII., treaty of. It. 24. 
Inquisition, the, 11. 69, 110— Bibles and 

numerous books burnt by, 864 — its 
sutions of the refinmera, i. 870, 



persecu 



Inscriptions, ancient, 1. 181, 182— collec- 
tions of Smetlus, Beinedua, Gruter, 
Scaliger, Earl of Arundd, ii. 876, 876 
— Falconieri, It. 20— Plnelli, ii. 840— 
Academy of Ancient, 1. 42. 
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Insects, Genenl Htstoxy of, UL 411- 

418. 
InsuUs, Onaltenu de, Latin poetry of, i. 

InteUeetiiAl capwdty, Hobbw on, ffl. 121 
— Gaatendi'i theories, ir. 75— Sjstem 
of tiM UniTerse by Cudworth, 66-70, 
94, noU—Tvami^ of Norton on, 69, 

Iphigi^ of Badne, ir. 250. 

iKluid, history of, i. 29; ii. 888— leun- 

ing in the monasteries of, i. 2Q. 
Irenseus, character of his works, M. 406. 
Imerius, labors of, i. 82-84. 
iKanus, Joseph, leonine rhymes of; L 

Isidore of Serille, i. 26, 28; ill. 140. 

Italy, Greek learning, i. 108, 107, 201, 202 
—academies of72d4, 466, 467 ; ii. 860 ; 
iii. 889, 486— Ubraries of, i. 460 (see 
" LibrariM ")— uniTersities of. ii. 295, 
846; iU. 18— Latin poetry, i. 204, 427: 
ii. 294; iii. 265; iv. 240— poetry and 
poets, i. 68. 174, 206, 284, 411 ; ii. 181- 
190: iU. 221 : Ir. 211 — prose Uterature, 
i. 176 : ii. 281 j It. 276— comedy, i. 480 ; 
ii. 246; It. 244-tragedy, i. 481; ii. 
245; iU.271; !▼. 244— opera and melo- 
drame, ii. 248— noreb, and woriu of 
fiction, 808; iU. 868- writers on mo- 
rals, ii. 182— criticism, i. 444; ii. 186, 
292— Tuscan dialect, i. 444, 467 ; H. 
191; iii. 840— eminent scholars, i. 882 
—restraints on the press, ii. 854— col- 
lections of antiquities, 846— decUne of 
learning and taste in, i. 281; iU. 885 
-spread of the Reformation in, i. 866- 
867— Arianism in, 868 — oompailaon 
of Italian and Spanish wriUng. 448— 
comparison of Italian and English, ii. 
287. 

Jackson, the Snglish commentator, Ii. 
487. 

James I., literature and philosophy in tiie 
reign of, U. 61; fii. 245, 264, &2, 864 — 
his Aoology fin: the Oath of AU^jlance, 
ii. 888 — principles of goremment in 
the reign of, iii. 168— the Anabaptists 
punished by, ii. 85— the Bible trans- 
lated into Bnglish by the authority of, 

James I. of Scotland, his poem, the 
King's Quair, L 141. 

Jameson, Mrs., her Essays on the Female 
Characters of Shakspear«. Ui. 806— 
liTes of the Poets, iti. 265, noU. 

Jamyn. Amadis, the poet, U. 212. 

Jansenism, rise of, it. 416. 

Jansenists, the, ii. 82 ; It. 11 — their con- 
troversy with Rome, 84, 86— writingg 
of Amanld, 87 — persecutions of the, tb. 
— their casuistry opposed to that of the 
Jesuits, iii. 132; ir. 86— their polite 
literature, 277. 



Jansenius. IHshop of Tprss, ii. 82— hl« 
Augustinns, ii. 416; It. 84— its con- 
demnation, 85. 

Janua linguarum Reoormta of Oomenins, 
II. 86M59, note >. 

Jarchi's Commentary on the Fentateneh, 
i.202. 

Janregui, his translation of the Aminta 
of Tasso, H. 208, noU >. 

Jebb's edition of Ailstides, Ii. 80. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his trayds In Bosria 
and Persia, ii. m. 

Jens, Zsehary, supposed inTentor of the 
telescope, iU. 406. 

Jerusalem of Tmaao, U. 198. 

Jessamine introduced into Europe, HI. 441. 

Jesuits, bull of Paul HI. establishfaig 
their order, 1. 870— their rapid popnia* 
rity , ib. — their unpopularity, ii. 888 — 
thefar casuistical writings, HI. 186-188; 
It. 146— colleges i^nd scholastic esta- 
blishments of the, U. 85, 70, H- Latin 
poetry of, iv. 240— satire upon the, IU. 
874 — their corruption of morality, 186 

— their missionaries in China, ii. 841; 
IU. 429— their colleges in France, It. 11 
— seminaries at Rome, U. 72 — writings 
of HoUna and Lessius. 88; It. 85 (see 
also U. 222 ; iT. 86, 277)— their learn- 
ins, U. 85 ; It. 11— their rapid progress, 
U. 71, 841— course of study and pi^n- 
age by the popes, 78— their encroach- 
ments, 74 — adTocates of tyrannicide, 
144— tiieir influence, 70, 74, 888. 

Jewel's Apology, U. 91 — Defence of the 
Apology, 66. 91— lectures in rhetoric at 
Oxford by, 49, note. 

Jew of Blalta, play of, U. 266. 

Jewish Letters of Argens, It. 814. 

Jews, their theory of natural law, I. 211 ; 
Ui. 28— the Cabala, I. 212. 2^— Ca- 
balistic and RabUnieal authors, UI. 28 

— luTention of Hebrew TOwel-p(rfnts, 
Ui. 426— thdr history , 427 — tfieir laws, 
It. 848. 

Joachim, Elector of Brandenburg, 1. 296. 

Joan, Pope, apotheosis of, i. 227. 

Jobert, his La Science diss HedaUlee, It. 21. 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, Ii. 212— tra- 
gedies bT, 257 — comedies of, 258. 

Johannes Becundus, i. 429. 

John the Gigantlclde, popular tale of, Ui. 
226, note. 

John Malpai^dno, or John of Bafenna, 
i. 102. 

John II., King of CastUe, IkTors learning, 
i. 188. 

John XXI.. Pope, logic of, i. 40, tuOe «. 

John of Spire, printer, 1. 178. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Utss of the 
Poets, iT. 228, 226, note, 281, 286— re- 
marks on Denham. Ui. 247, note— on 
Cowley, 249; It. 290— on 8halvpe«rai 
Ui. 805 — his Ufe of Sir Thomas Browns, 
151, note s. 
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Johiuon, fhe Berm CtuunpkmB of Ghxis- 
tendom by, li. 809. 

Jolnrillef De, andent numiuoript-letter of, 
1. 77 and noU *. 

Jooflon, Ben, hb Srerj Bfan In his Hu- 
mor, merit of, ii. 280 — Svery lian out 
of hU Humor, 289 — his minor poetry, 
Ul . 268 — hia plays, a07 — the Alohemiiit, 
t6. — Yolpone, or the Vox, tfr. — the 
Silent Woman, 806 — paatoral drama 
of the Sad Shepherd, 258, 261, 809— 
his DlscoTeries made upon Men and 
Blatter, 882 — BngUah grammar by, A. 

Jonston, Arthur, his DeiiciaB Poetarum 
Scotorum, ili. 268— his Psahns, ib. 

Jonston, Natural Histoxy of Animals by, 
iU.412: iT.827. 

Jortin's lile of Erasmus, i. 296. 

Joubert, eminent in medicine, at Montpel- 
lier, il. 887. 

Journal des S^vans, It. 291, 292. 

Jourancy, Latin orations of, iv. 11. 

JoTius, Paulus, his histoiy of Boman 
fishes, i. 461, 466. 

Juda, Leo, Latin translation of tbe Scrip- 
turae by, i. 882. 

Judiciiun de Stylo Hlstorioo of Scloppins, 
U. 870. 

Jugemens des ScaTans^^Baillet's, iv. 296. 

Julian Calendar, ii. 820— indention of 
the cycle of the, by Scaliger, 64, 66, 
879. 

Julie d^Angennes, iil. 846, 871— the Gar- 
land of Julia. 846. 

Jungius, his Isagoge Pliytoseopica, ir. 

Junius, Francis, renlon of Scripture by, 

U. 108, 888. 
Junius, Hadrian, lexicon of, 1. 847. 
Jurieu, polemical writer, ir. 68, note, 

296. 
Jurisprudence, ciyil or Roman law, 1. 86, 

407 ; ill. 176 : iv. 206 — the golden age 

of, ii. 166-178— natural Jurisprudence, 

iU.216. See*' Law." 
Justinian, Code and Pandects, 1. 81, 406 : 

It. 209— novels of, L 82. 
JuTenal, L 208. 

Kaimes, Lord, his oommentazy on Shak- 

speare, iU. 306. 
Kant, the metaphysician. It. 184, note, 

m. 

Kmtner, the mathematidan, i. 27, noU *, 
129, nvU s, 448, note, 

Kempis, Thomas L, i. 126 — treatise by, 
De Imltatione Cliristi, oontrorersy re- 
specting, 161, 162. 

Kepler, his Tabulss RodolphinsB, ii. 819— 
hb logarithms, Ui. 881— his new geo- 
metry . ib. — his Stereometria Doliorum, 
881 — nis Commentaries on the Planet 
Mars, 891 — and astronomical disooTe- 
ries, 891, 892— his disooTeries in op- 
tics, 406— on graritation, 897. 



King, Gregory, on the poiitleal state of 
ISngland, ir. 207. 

King and No King, play of, ill. 812. 

Kings, the popes claim the power of de- 
posing, ii. 96 — engagements of, to their 
subjects, 189-146 ; ill. 196, 199— nature 
of sovereign power, U. 168, 169 ; iil. 164, 
168, 188— opinion of PufEendorf, It. 
186. 

Ktrcher, Atluumsius, the Mundus Subter- 
terraneus of. iv. 886— on China, 344. 

Knight of the Bumhig Pestle, play of, ill. 

Knolles, his grammar, U. 62 — History of 

theTurks,t6.;Ui. 866. 
Knott, the Jesuit, writings of, ii. 406. 
Knowledge, Hobbes's deflnitlon of, iU 

112. 
Koomhert, Theodore, advocate of tolera 

Uon,ii.89,424; iU. 242. 
Koran, the, by Pagnhins, i. 468 ; H. 840— 

by Marracci, a fine edition of, iv. 848. 
Kuster, Greek scholar, U. 869. 
Kyd, tragedies and poems of, ii. 268 and 

note*. 

Labbe, Philip, ii. 861, 485. 

La Bruy&re, the Characters ofjT. 174. 

Lae^pMe. M., aoSlogy of, ii. 829. 

La Croix du Maine, ii. 801, 868. 

La Croie, M., reviewer, iv. 294. 

LsBtus, Pomponius, i. 176, 220 ; ii. 66. 

La Fare, poet, iv. 220. 

La Fayette, Countess de, her novels, Iv. 

806. 
La Fontaine, Vabka of, iv. 216, 217, 

note. 
La Forge of Saumnr, iv. 79. 
La Fosse, his tragedy of Manlius, Iv. 

256. 
La Harpe, criticisms of, ii. 218 ; iU. 870 ; 

iv. 68, 217, 220, 266, 284. 
Lahwier, French poet, iv. 220. 
La Mothe le Yayer, dialogues, Itc, of, U. 

444; IU. 147, 148, 167 — remarks by, 

on the style of the Franoh language, 

861. 
La None, political and military diaooarMS 

of, ii. 148, 804, note *. 
La Placette, his lEssais de Morale, iv. 160, 

169. 
Lalemandet, Deelsiones PliUosopUca of, 

ill. 14. 
Lamb, Charles, Specimens of Bariy Eng- 
lish Poets, ii. 266, note K 
Lambert of Asehaflfenburg, i. 89. 
Lambeth Articles of Whitgift, U. 412. 
Lambhius, his Horace, ii. 22— his Cicero. 

23 — his Plautus, Bomosthenes, and 

Lucretius, ib. 
Lami. Rhetoric, or Art of Speaking, of, iv. 

288. 
Lancelot, author of the Port-Royal Greek 

grammar, li 29 ; iv. 11 — his French 

grammar, 288. 
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UneUotti. Ub L'Hoggldl, or To-day, iii. 

438, 48d. 
LuidiDO, Clitic. 1. 176, 190. 
lAnfranc, Arcnblahop, and his Bchoola, 

i. 86, 90, 91, 92— knowledge of Qieek 

Ungius, Bodolph, i. 194. 

LaDgxu«e, Hobbee on the origin and abnie 
of, ifl. 106, 117, 128 — origin of the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, i. 42, 46, 
68— on the Anglo-Saxon and Snglish, 
64 — Armenian, 468 — Arabic, tb. — 
Ethiopic, ib. — Chaldee and Syriao, 
462,468; iU. 427— French, i. 219; H. 
800; Ui.849, 861; ir. 277, 284— Ger- 
man, m. 289— Greek, i. 112 ; ii. 800— 
Hebrew, i. 462; iU. 424— ItaUan, i. 
42, 46, 68; U.294; iii. 386— Spanish, 
i. 416— Tuscan, 444, 467; 11. 191 — 
Oriental, i. 266, 818, 468 : ii. 837 ; iii. 
424; It. 812— Persian, U. 840— Tunol 
and Indian, It. 844— researches of Da- 
cange, Le Boeuf, Bonamy, Huratori, 
and Baynoaard, on, i. 42, 48 — Dalgar- 
nO'S idea of an unlTeraal language. It. 
121— Locke's methods for acquiring, 
180— Bouhours' remarks on, 284, 298 
— oompariaon of ancient and modem, 
284 — Fabriclus on the language of 
bmtea, iU. 418. See ''Greek," "He- 
brew,'* " Latin," " Grammar,'^ " Lexi- 
con," &c., kc. 

Languet, Hubert, T!ndid» contra Tymj^ 
nos usuaUy ascribed to. U. 186, ISB— 
republican notions of, 142 •» theories of, 
repudiated, Ui. 166. 

Lapide, Cornelius 4, Commentaries ot U. 
486. 

lAriTey, French comedies by, ii. 260. 

lArroque, H., AtIs auz Reftaigi^a attri- 
buted to, It. 202. 

La Rue, French sermons of, iv. 66. 

Lasca, noTels of, U. 804. 

Lascarls, Constantine, i. 162— his Greek 
Grammar, 181- 

Lascaris, John, Greek Graomiar of, 1. 272, 
and nou ^. 

Latimer, William, Greek scholar, i. 241, 
279. 

Latimer, sermons by, i. 876 ; iii. 864. 

Latin poetry of the dark ages, 1. 83 — lAtln 
of the biost ancient authors, 42 — low 
lAtln, ib.. 48 — poets and poetry (mo- 
dem), 204. 273. ^ ; il. 289. 242, 294 ; 
iii. 264-270 ; It: 240 — pUys, 1. 220, 227, 
486; ill. 266 — Tulgar dialect, i. 42 — 
editions of classics, 181, 287, 467 ; ii. 14, 
26, 864; It. 10, 12— early editions of 
Latin authors. I. 386 ; 11. 21, 62 — Latin 
writers, i. 280; U. 8<S9 — progress of 
Latin style, i. 101, 279, 440; 11. 38, 84, 
289, 878; It. 11— state of classic learn- 
ing, ii. 38, 48; iv. 10— comparison of 
cultiTation of. in England and on the 
Oonanent, U. 68 — Latinity of the ae- 



LBABHUrO. 

Tenteenth centurr, 869-876— Locked 
method of teaching, iv. 180 — Latin 
metres imitated in the modem lan- 
guages, ii. 192, 218, 227— Latin com- 
pared with French and ItaUan, iv. 284. 
See " Learning," " I^mguage." 

Latini, Brunette, philosophical treatise of, 
1.64,184. 

Latinus Latinius, his olastikul eminence, 
tt.48. 

Latitudlnarians, tenets of the, ii. 414; iv. 
40. 

Laud, Axchbiahop, U. 891, 408, 428— hia 
addition to the Bodleian library, ill. 
435. 

Laura, Petrarch's, real existence of, dis- 
puted, U. 296. 

Laurentlan library, 1. 187 — purchased, 
408. 

Law, early IfS. books of, on parchment, 
i. 80, 81 — legal studies fiudUtated, A. — 
unwritten Ibudal customs reduced into 
treatises ; Roman and Civil ; Codes of 
Theodoslus and Justinian, 81. 82, 408— 
study of Civil, 11. 170; iv. 186, 194— 
not countenanced in France, II. 173 — of 
nations, 174, 176: iU. 177; iv. 187, 210 

— writers on Roman Jurisprudence, ii. 
171; iU. 177— on PubUc Law by Vic- 
toria, 11. 174— Eternal, iii. 140— Re- 
vealed, 181— on the Iaw of Nature, U. 
126 ; ill. 144, 166, 180 ; iv. 168, 100, 166, 
186, 188, 210 — writem on Jurispra- 
dence, U. 16&-174— Canon Law, 174 — 
Suarei, De Legibus, Hi. 188, 142, 169. 
177— Leibnitx on Roman, iv. 208 — 
Spencer, De Leglbus HebrBBomm, 848 
-French lawyers, ii. 171. 

Layamon, peculiarities in the works of, 

i. 66 and noU. 
LaariUo de Tormes, by Hendoia, I. 489; 

ii. 806 and noU. 
League, CaUioUc tenets of the, U. 142-146 

— Satire MenippAe upon the, 286. 
Leake, Col., Reeearchea in the Horea, i. 

113, note K 
Learning, retrospect of, in the middle 
age?, 1. 26— loss of, on the fUl of the 
Roman Empire of the W«-% 26— its 
rapid decline in the sixth century, 27 — 
the church an asylum for, ib. — proflme 
learning obnoxious to the Christian 
priesthood, 28 ; their influence In the 
premrvation of, 29— clerical education 
revived In the monasteries of Ireland, 
ib. — classical learning revived in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church and at York, ib. 
29, 80— Its progress In the tenth cen- 
tury, 31, 32— circumstances that led 
to the revival of, 84— in the fifteenth 
century, 128— progress of polite learn- 
ing, arts, and sciences, II. 47 ; 111. 84 ; 
iv. 14— decline of, ii. 86, 44— effects 
of the Reformation on, i. 807, 889 — 
resistance to, 298— theological, Ii. 88^ 
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486; of England, 47; ir. 14; I. 985, 
841,846— Germany, 216, 287, 840; ii. 
86, 86; W. 11— Italy, U. 48— Spain, 
i. 8^; ScotUmd, 282; U. 64. 

Le Boeuf, reeearehes of, i. 42, 46. noU K 

Lebrlxa, Nebrbaensis, 1. 186, 889. 

Le Clerc, Jobs, critlcinns of, It. 14, 89, 
62 — bie commentary on tbe Old Teetar 
ment and BlbUotbiques UniretBeUe. 
&c., 89 — support of Cudworfib by, 68 
— bifl seried of BeTiews, 288 — bis Parr- 
bariana, 297 — on tbe Duties of Bccle- 
Biastieal Historians, ii. 94— defence of 
Grotins by, 414 — Critique da Pire 
Simon by, ir. 46— bis influence orer 
Protestant Europe, 202. 

Lee, dramatic worlcs of, !▼. 271. 

LeeuwenboekJezperiments of, on tbe 
blood, ir. 889— discovery of spennatio 
animalcules, 840. 

Legend, Golden, i. 147. 

Leber's supposed forvories, 1. 60, note. 

L'Enclos, Ninon, ir. 220. 

Le Grand, metapbysician, ir. 79. 

LeibniU, observations of. i. 820; ii. 119; 
ill. 66, 100 ; iy. 186— bis correspondence 
vitb fiossuet on an agreement in reli- 
gion. 81 — On Koman law, 206, 209; 
U. 119— Protogsea of. iv. 887— bis ad- 
miration of Bacon, ill. 72. 

Leicester, Earl of; cbarges against Ozfind 
University by, ii. 49, note — press of, 61 
— dramatic company of, 268. 

Leigh^s Oritica Sacra, U. 4S7. 

Ldprio press, tbe, 1. 287 — tbe Leipslo 
Acts, first German Review, iv. 294. 

Le Long, Polyglot of, iv. 842. 

Le Bfaistre, ibrenslo speeches cL ifl. 868 ; 
iv. 66. --» » 

Lemene, Italian poet, Iv. 214. 

Lemery, bis Cours de Gbymle, iv. 825. 

Leo Afticanus, travels in Africa by, iL 
840. 

Leo X., tbe patron of tbe Uterati of bis 
age, i. 272, 297, 822, 480, 466— bis au- 
thority attacked by Luther, 290, 800. 

Leon, Pra Luis Ponce de, poetry of, iL 
206. 

Leonard of Pisa, algebraist, i. 460, note >; 
ii.818,816,nof«. 

Leonicenus, Nicolas, physician, I. 466. 

Leonicenus, Omnibonus, the critic, i. 188. 

Leonine rhymes, i. 94. 

[iepidus, oomedV attributed to, and other 
works of, i. 227. 

Lenninier, Hist. Gto. Droit hj. U. 167, 
note; iv. 206, 209. 

Leroy, Canon of Rouen, satire on the 
League by. ii. 286. 

Le Sage, GU Bias of, U. 806; iU. 868. 

L'Estrange, Sir Roger, iBsop-s Fables by, 

Leslie, his Short Method with the Deists, 

lv.62. 
Lees, casuistical writings of, ill. 187. 



LUTKH-PAPEB. 

Le Toumeur, dramatist, iii. 884. 
Leunclavius, bis version of Xenophon, 

ii. 21. 
Levasseur, acquainted with the drcula- 

tion of the blood, i. 468; iii. 418, 

note. 
Levita, Elias, the learned Jew, L 402 ; Ui. 

426. 
Lexicons, i. 281, &o. 
Lexicons, Arabic, iii. 428— Armenian, 429 

— Chaldee, i. 462 — German, iU. 485— 
Greek, Meurslus, ii. 868— Barret's, 60 

— Craaton, 1. 181, 281— Phavorinus, 
882— Philemon, tb. — Scapula, ii. 27— 
Gesner, i. 886, note *- Hadrian, 847 — 
Constantbi, ii. 26, 61— H. Stevens, 24 

— Horell, 60— Hebx«w, i. 462 ; iii. 427 

— Syrioc, 427; ii. 887— Pentaglotton, 
iii. 425 — Heptaglotton, iv. m. See 
"Dictionaries." 

Ley den, University of ii. 847 — professors 
of, iii. 428— the Ubrary at, ii. 848; iii. 
428,486. 

Libanius copied by Ben Jomson, iii. 809, 
note. 

Liberty, civil, defined "by Locke, iv. 194, 
196. 

Uber^, natural, liL 106— religious, U. 
426. 8ee"LaW." 

Ubraries — of AJcali, 1. 469; ii. 848 — 
AungervlUe, i. 124— Augsburg, 468— 
Bodleian, ii. 848; iU. 488— Cambridge, 
U. 848- Cranmer, i. 848— Oorvinus at 
Buda, 176— Duke of Gloucester, 124; 
ii. 848— Mr. Hunter on English mo- 
nastic, i. 124, note * — under Edward 
YL, 848— of Florence, 120. 187, 469; 
U. 817 — Fenura, i. 469 ; ii. 847 — Grol- 
lier, i. 889— Heidelberg, U. 847— Italy, 
1. 4d9— Rome, U. 847— Leyden, U. 848 ; 
Ui. 428, 485— Paris, i. OT; ii. 848 — 
Nicolas v., i. 167 — Sion CoUege, iii. 485 
—Salamanca, U. 848— Strasbourg, i. 
468 — Vatican, 167, 468: U. 847 — Yi- 
enna, i. 469; U. 847— Venice, i. 469 — 
Dr. l^ams's, ii. 176. 

libumio. bis Yolgari Eleganiie, i. 444. 

liceto, Fortunio, iii. 16. 

life is a Dream, trsn-ccmedy of Oalderon, 
iii. 278, 276. 

lightfoot, biblical works of, ii.4S7; iii. 
427. 

LiUus, mathematician, U. 820. 

Lily, dramatic writer, ii. 268, 278, note. 

LiUy, writings of. i. 279— his Supbues, 
m-290Tl^. 2B8. 248. 

Limborch, an Arminian divine, iv. 88, 61, 
68. 

Ilnacre, eminent English physician, 1. 241, 
266, 280, noU *, 466— works of, m. 

Lincean Academy at Rome, iii. 894, 487. 

lincy, H. Le Roux de, Documens Inidits 
of,i.6O,n0f«*. 

Linen-paper used fai 1100, L 76— fai 1802, 
79. 
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TJitiMBM iijg clBMiflcatiioti of anlmste, ii- 
ffl6nu.412; ir. 827— his Gxitioa Bo- 
tankauSSl. 

lipdns, JufltuK, his PolyUoB and Tscitns, 
II. 21— on the Roman military system, 
69— on Boman antiquities, 00 — his 
style, 87, 42, and noU s, 868— he le- 
nounees the Protestant creed, 91 — the 
PoUtlea of, lis. 

Urinenais, Tlnoenthis, ii. 407. 

liron on the origin of the French lan- 
guage, i. 45, im« i —remarks of, U.828, 

Usie, De, his map of the world, !▼. 846. 

lismanin, PoUah edition of Scriptores by, 
U. 104. 

liBter, l>r., his Synopato OonehyUomm Jk. 
828— on botany. 886— on geology, 887. 

liteiazy corrBspondenee, U. ^S3. 

Uteiatare in the middle agu to the end 
of Ibarteenth eentw^, 1. 26-102 — ttom 
1400 to 1440, lOa-iaS— from 1440 to 
the dose of fifteenth century, 167-289 — 
from 1600 to 1620. 280-824— from 1620 
to 1660, 826-860 — theological Uteiap 
tare285i-882 ; ii. 6S-104, 882-446; ir. 
24-62- moral and political, speen- 
lativa philosophy, and jorisprudenoe, 
i. 888^0; Ii. 1^6-122, 128-180; iU. 
11, 126, 181-220 ; ir. 6^-146, 146-211 — 
literature of taste and poetry, i. 411- 
447 ; ii. 181-244 ; iii. 221-270 ; It. 211- 
243 — scientific and miscellaneous, i. 
448-469: ii. 811 -856; iU. 377-410, 411- 
442. 824-864 — ancient literature, U. 
18^ 867-^81; It. 9-28 — dramatio, 
Ii. 246-280 ;Ui.2n-884: It. 244-275— 
prose, 11.261-310; m.8d5-876; iT.27<^- 

liturgy, Anclican, br Whitaker, Si. 49. 
Uwjj his History, U. 60 — oonunentary 



on. A. 
luyd^mapsofl 
liobel, the Stixplu 



I of England In 1569, U. 844. 
irplum AdTBTsazla of, ii. 882 ; 
lii.416. 

Lobeyra, Taseo de, his Amadls de QauL 
1.148,818; UiTSeO. 

Loci Communes, or theologfeal nrstoms, 
i. 85. 869; tt. 97. 

Lod Theologid, ii. 98. 

Locke, John, his philosophy. ilL 91 ; It. 
45, 101 — his Letter on Tokratkm. 68, 
65, and noU — his originality, and loye 
of truth, 189— his BMay on the Human 
Understanding, lli. 91, l29; iw. 77, 122, 
123, iMto, el sry.— his Oooduct of the 
Understanding, It. 144— merits of his 
Treatise on Education. 175 — Its de- 
fects, 176 — on GoTemment, U. 147: 
It. 194-201— on the Coinage, 206— his 
exile, 202— on the fanperfection and 
abuse of words, 143 — obserratSons on 
his style by Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. 



Lockhart, Bfr., Spanish ballads ot, ii. 208, 
nouK 

Lodbrog, Begner, song of, 1. 88. 

Lodge, poems and plays of, 11. 221, 268. 

Lo^ithms, InTontion of, by Napier, ill. 
878. 

Logic of Gasstodorus,!* 27, note— the Pa- 
risian school of, 37 — science of, 883— 
treatises on, lli. 15 — the Aristotelian 
method, ii. il8; ill. 21, 114, 116, note; 
It. 64— of Descartes, 11. 117: iii. 78, 
noU «, 94— of Oassendi, 80 ; It. 71-75, 
81 — of Hobbes, fii. 127 — of Jean SUTain 
Begis, It. 79 — the Port-Boyal Art de 
Penser, It. 65, 81, 82, 127 — of Locke, 76, 
122, e< seq.—ot NlaoUus, ii. 118— of 
Aeonck), 117- of Ramus, 1. 888, 889, 
890 ; tt. 121 : ill. 12— of Bacon, 11. 117 : 
iii. 81-62; It. 146-177— of WalUs, 65 
— of Wilson, H. 801 — ^Ikigtetie k)gte, 
iU. 60. note, 128, 129, noU. 

Logos, the Trinitarian controrenrr. It. 44. 

Lohenstein. imiUtor of Ortd, It. 222. 

Lombard, Peter, theology of, i. 86, not* K 

Lombards, the nattonal literature of, iii. 
221. 

Longinus, translatton by Boilean of. It. 

LongoUus, Latin scholar, 1. 279 : ii. 874. 
Longomontanus, sdentifio wilting^ of, IL 



122 



, uou >,804— his Loglo, 76, 77, 



Looking-glass Ibr London, pUy of, U. 268. 

Lope de Rueda, dramatio writer, i. 482. 

Lope de Vega, ii. 206, 260. 

Lord's Prayer, the, in Ibrty lugoages, ii. 
840. 

Lorens>, Italian poetry of, 1. 206. 

honnao de MedlcL printing-press 'o<; i. 
181 — library of. 187 — description of his 
TiUa at Fiesoie, 188, 189— his ehaxaeter, 
188. 

Lothaire, school under, 1. 80. 

Lotfehius, German poet in Latfai, Ii. 288, 
nous », •. 

Louis of Germany, oath of, 1. 46. 

Louis the Debonair, i. 80. 

Louis III., Tietory of, i. 88. 

Louis XIII., popularity of infidel princi- 
ples in the court of, il. 444 — high oultt- 
Tation of his court, ill. 287— theatrical 
representations during his reign, 281. 

Louis XIY., It. 11 — birii reOnement of 
French language in the reign of, 277— 
his dispute with Innocent XI., 24— his 
rdgn, 181, 242— poets and literati of 
his age, 172, 219, 242, 277, 279, 281 — 
Edict of Nantes rsToked by, 28. 62. 

LouTain, CoUege of, i. 277 — Bible of; 
rsTised by command of Gfaailes Y., 
982. 

LoTe, the thane of andant mfaistrsLi, i. 66 
— Hobbes's notion of, ill. 120. 

Lore Ibr LoTe, play of, It. 274. 

LoTelace, poetry of, III. 200 ; It. 228. 

Lower, anatomical roaeawihes oi; ir. 889. 
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Loyola, Ignatias, ibllowen of, i. 882 — 
Ibunder of the order of Jesnito, 809: 
U. 72; ni.l86. 

Loyal Satfject, play of, ffl. 816, 816. 

Laca, Fra, algebraist, i. 462. 

Lucan, PhamUa of, i. 188 ; ir. 224, 287— 
May's supplement, Ui. 289. 

Laclan, true history of, W. 807, 810. 

Ludolf 's account of Abyssinia, ir. 844. 

Lulll, ti>e musical composer. It. 266. 

Lully, Raymond, his new method of 
reesoning, i. 820^821 — extolled by Bra- 
no, U. 114. 

LuBcinius, Greek scholar, I. 277. 

Luther, Martin, his thesis as to Indul- 
gences and Purgatory, i. 299— popula- 
rity of, 800 — comparison between, and 
Zwingle, 801, 864— Archdeacon Hare 
on the tenets of, 804^807, no(«— his 
translation of the New Testament in 
1622, 861, 880 — Robertson's picture, 
871 — account of his dangerous tenets, 
806— explanation of his doctrines, 80S, 
804; ii. 97,412— his writings, 1. 801, 
note^ 307. 871, 878— satires on, 436— 
his oontroTersy with Srasmus, 867 — 
his style of preaching, 868 — Confesrion 
of Augsburg, 866 — his character, 871 
— his hymns, 872 — his critical opinions, 
iii. 426, note * — Lutheran principles of 
the Italian writers, i. 866 — of the 
Spaniards, 869— of the Germans, It. 81. 

Lutherans, chuges of Brasmns against, i. 
307, note i — thebr disputes with the 
Helvettan reformers, 868 — hostility be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calvinistio 
churches, ii. 79 — hymns at 864 — 
churehes of, 892, 412, 441; tU. 241— 
sacred criticism of, U. 486. 

Lntrin, the, of BoUeau, iy. 219. 

Lycophron, Caseandm of, iii. 286. 

Lycosthenes, Conrad, ii. 868. 

Lydgate, his poems, 1. 141, 816, 424. 

Lydutt, chronology of, ii. 879. 

Lyndaqr, Sir DaTid, merit of his poems, 

Lyon, Mr., the ibunder of Hanow School, 

U.61. 
Lyons, the press at, i. 287. 
Lyric poetiy, ii.l90,noKi; iii. 226; ir. 

218. 
Lysias, Athenian orator, ii. 68. 

Maani, Lady, an Assyrian Christian, 

trarels and adyentures of, Ui. 480. 
Macarius, Greek lexicon compiled by, L 

110, nou *. 
Macaronic poetry, invention of, ii. 192. 
M'Crie, Dr., History of the Reformation in 

Spain by, i. 187, note^ 866, notes, 868, 

80d, notes. 
M'Culloch, Mr., obserrations of, ir. 204, 

note 1. 
Machiayel, Nicolas, hto writings In poUtl- 

eal philosophy, 1. 400— his treatise of 



ItAUEBBAJrOHS. 

the Prince, 401; U. 134; iii. 148— 
appointed secretary of goyemment at 
Florence, i. 401 — sought the patronma 
of Julian de Medici, t6. — probable in- 
fluences that goyemed him, 402 — cha- 
racter of his maxims, ib. — palliation 
of the doctrines in his Prince, i^. — type 
of his Prince, U. 298— his Discourses 
on Idyy, i. 404 — leading principles of, 
404 — permanence, the object of his 
system of goyemment, ib. — influence 
of his writings, 406 — his History of 
Florence, its luminous deyelopment, 
406; ii. 884— his dramas, i. 266— his 
Mandragola and Clitia, comedies, 480 ; 
U. 280— his Belphegor, i. 488— com- 
parison of Bodin's Republic with, Ii. 
166— his taste and diction, 282— the 
Golden Ass firom Apuldus translated 
by, *. 

Biackende, Sir George, Essays of, iy. 804. 

Mackintosh, ffir James, on the Law of Na- 
*"'"'* 'on Oum- 



tions, Ui. 212,219— r 

berUmd. iy. 164, 166. 
Madden, Sir Frederic, on the orthography 

of Shakspeare, U. 269, note >. 
Madness, Hobbes on, Ui. 128. 
Madrigals, beauty of the old. 11. 226. 
MsBstlin, the mathematician, U. 819, 820. 
Malfel, History of India by, tt. 842. 
Maffalotti, letten of, iy. 276. 
Magdeburgenses, Centurise, U. 99. 
Magdeburg, siege of, poem on, U. 289. 
Magdelenet, French lyric poet, Ui. 266, 

Magellan, droumnayigator, i. 464 ; U. 841. 

Maggi, poooos of, Iy. ^4. 

Magic, writen on, Ui. 28. 

Magistrates, duty of, U. 166. 

Magnen, theories of, Ui. 21. 

Magnetism, medical. Ui. 428. 

Magnetism, terrestrial, U. 824. 

Magno, CeUo, the Iddio of, iy. 218. 

Maid's Metamorphosis, play of, U. 278. 

Bfaid's Tragedy, phiy of, Ui. 810, 811, 817. 

MaUlard, sermons of, i. 876. 

BCaintenon, Bfadame de, iy. 261. 

Mairet, French dramatist, Ui. 282— his 
Sophonisbe, 288. 

Maitland's Letter on the Dark Ages, i. 264, 
note. 

Mattre PateUn, a Freneh fiurce, 1. 220, 
note 4, 226. 

Maittaire, his Lift of Henrr Stephans, U. 
28, note *— on Scapula, 27, note i. 

Malaga, collegiate institution at, i. 89. 

Malala, John, Chronicle of, iy. 17. 

Maldonat, his Commentazles on the Byan- 
geUsU, U. 99. 

Malebranche, his imitation of Descartes, 
m. 76— his Traita de la Nature et la 
Grftce, iy. 87— Lettres du Pire Male- 
branche, t6. — his Beoharehe de la 
YMlh, 86— his character, 90— com- 
pared with Pascal, 100. 
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MiUctU, Um ToNtiaii, tnadatton of the 

Bibl« bj. i. 184, 881. 
Mftlherbe, Ynmeh poetiy of, ffl. 286-288 ; 

iT. 219— bta nUantrr towmrds Marj de 

Medkis, lii. 296. 
M«lIeTiIl«, Frenrb po«t, Hi. 288. 
MaUorj'a U Morte d'Artbur, U. 810. 
lUlmenbuxy, William of, history by,!. 80, 

note. 
Malone's Sbakspetfe, ii. 271, noU >, 278 ; 

ill. 2»9, 806 — remarkf on Dryden, ir. 

800, note, 801. 
Malpig-hi, botanical worin of, It. 828, 886 

— ezperimenka on the blood, 840. 
Malthiu, theory of, on population, ill. 66. 
Mambriano, poem of Francetco BeUo, i. 

286. 
Han, natvral hlttory of, til. 418 — his 

state, 47, 166 ; iv. 48, 40, 60, 161 — 

his soul, iU. 84.86 ; !▼. 72, 76, 187, 188, 

(see " Phiiosopby ") — human natura 

of, 40, et seq. — metapliyrical inquixr 

ngatding, ii. 107 ; !▼. 44. 
Mancioellos, commentator, U. 22. 
Maocinl, Uortense, Dncbeas of Ifaauin, 

iv.281. 
Mandeville, Sir John, the TraTelsof, 1. 270. 
Manetti, Gionono, i. 117. 
Manfredi, the Semixamis of, ii. 246. 
Manley. Mrs., statements of, 

!▼. 816, note. 
Manners, Ilobbee on, til. 124. 
Mantua, Church of 8t. Andrew at, 1. 227, 

nou: 
Mantua, house of; patrons of learning, 

1.284. 
Mantoan, Baptista, Latin poet, 1. 282: 

U.204. 
Manuscript, Greek, of the Lord^s Prayer 

in eighth century, 1. 107, note i. 
ManUKcripts, at Ley den, ili. 428 — in the 

Bodleian Library, A. — Chinese MSS. A. 

— Greek, 1.194. 

ManuUus, Aldus, 1. 280 ; ii. 48. See " Al- 
due.-' 

Manutius, Aldus, the younger, i. 280 — 
Ubraiy of. U. 849, note K 

Manutius, Paul us (Paolo Mannsio). the 
eminent scholar, i. 828, 880 ; ii. 48, 66, 
282, 874 — his Taluable edition of Ci- 
cero, 1. 880 — Epistles of, on Roman 
laws, U. 40, 66— De Ciritate, 66— on 
Cicero, It. 10. 

Manaolli, his Zodiaous Tltae, i. 866, 429. 

Maphteus, History of India by, 11. 41 — 
continuation of the JEneld by, i. 204 ; 
ii. 294, 374. 

Maps, geographical, a criterion of pro- 
gress in the science, ill. 481 — early 
charts, i. 201, 464, note > ; ii. 84^ 
846; It. 844— early engrsTlngs of, i. 
201. 

Marana, John Paul, author of the Turic- 
ish Spy, ir. 816-817 and note. 

Maranta on medicinal plants, ii. 880. 



Marblea, aculptuiea, and bronas, fl. 818 

—the Arundelian marblea, 876. 
Marburg Unireiaity, I. 841 — botankal 

garden of, 460. 
Marcellinns AmmSanua, edition ot by T*- 

lois,iT.14. 
Mairgraf, his Natnial Historr of Biaiil, 

iU. 412. 
Marco Polo, the eetebimted horse of Pa- 

bietti, It. 20. 
Marco Polo, TiaTels ofl 1. 270, 468; Ii. 

841. 
Marrulftis, grammatical rules of, i. 44. 
Mariana, his de Rege, U. 144-146; Hi. 166 

— Htotory of Spain by, ii. 848, iior« i. 
Marini, Giovanni Battista, bad taste of 

his school, iii. 228, 248, 249,266; It. 

2U, 226— his Adone, iii. 228 — storr 

of Psyche, 226. 
MarUand, publication of the Chester My»- 

teries by, i. 224, noU «. 
Marlianus on the topography of ancient 

Rome, 1.831; ii. 66— hisJasti Consn- 

lazes, i. 881. 
Marlowe, plays ofl IU. 290— his Come Hto 

with me, U. 22l — the Hero and Leander 

of Musvus not translated by him, 226 

— Tamburlaine, 264 — Jew of Malta, 

266 — Mephistophelea, A. — Edwani 

II., *. 
Mannocchini's traoslatlaii of the Scrip- 
tures, i. 881. 
Marot. Qement, sfanpUolty of his style, 

i.4l8; iii. 288; It. 216. 
Marracci, professor, a fine editfon of tbs 

Koran by. It. 848. 
Marriage, Grotius on, IH. 188 — Pufftn- 

dorf on, iv. 171. 
Mars, the planet, eocentiidty of, IH. 801. 
Marsham, Sir John, his Canon chronicaa 

^:gyptiacus, It. 28. 
Marston, satires by, ii. 226 — diamatie 

works of, iii. 888. 
Marsuplni, i. 118. 

MarteUi, his tragedy of TulHa, i. 481. 
Martial d^AuTergne, his VigUes de la Meat 

de Charks VII., t. 210. 
Martianay on Chronology, It. 22- 
Martyr, Peter, epistles of, on the discoTe- 

ry of America, i. 822 — anaehroniams of, 

ffiS, note. 
Martyr, aotflogy of, U. 827, 828. 
MaruUus, Latin poems of, i. 288 ; U. 294. 
Marrell, Andrew, satires of, It. 284, 288. 
Mary I. of England, education of. 1.846 — 

her reign unfiiTorable to teaming, il. 

47, 189, 286. 
Mary. Queen of Scots, ii. 189, 210. 
Mascaron, the French diTlne, It. 66. 
Masdeu's Hist. Cxitlca d'Espaila, i. 186, 

note. 
Maseres. mathematical works of, 11. 818, 

note ^ 
Maslus, the learned Hebraist, ii. 888, note •. 
Massa of Tenioe, anatomist, i. 460 
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, PhlUp, hla Tixgin Mar^, UL 
9 — genenl nature of his dnuDUui, 
826— hia delineatioDi of cbazmcter, ib. 
— hifl sattJeeta, 827 — beauty of hto 
style, 828 — his comlo powers, ib. — 
his tragedies, t&. —his other plays, 829 
— his character of Sir Giles Overreach, 
8Z7, 829— critiaue on, ib. ; It. 269. 

Masorah, the, of Levita, 1 4fi2. 

Materia Medica, on, ii. 882, 886; iU. 
411. 

Bfatbematlcal and physical sciences, the, 
1. 126, 170, 227, 448; U. 811-824: iU: 
877 — mathematical propositions, ih. — 
De Augmentis Scientlarum of Lord 
Bacon, ill. 88, 66 — mathematics of 
Descartes, 101 — mathematicians, i. 
181; It. 818— works, I. 227— truths, 
It. 184, nou. 

Mathews, Charles, comedlaD, lii. 274, 
note K 

Mathias, edition of Gray by. i. 68, noU *. 

Matthew Paris, history by, 1. 222, noU ^. 

Matthews's Bible of 1687, i. 880. 

Matthin, Preface to his Greek Grammar, 
U. 29, note 2. 

Matthioli, his botanical Commentaries on 
Dioscoridee, I. 460. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, deserts the 
Protestant confederacy, ii. 81. 

Maurolyous, geometrician, ii. 817 — his 
opUcal tests, 821 ; iU. 406. 

Ma^dmilian, Emperor, patronises kaming, 

Maxims of Rochefoucanlt, lii. 869; tr. 

172, 178. 
Bfay. supplement to Luean by, lii. 269 — 

history of the Parliament by. 869. 
Maymud. elegance of his French poetry, 

Mayow, Essays of, ir. 824— on Baspiiar 
tion, 840. 

Manrin, Cardinal, attempts to establish 
an Italian opera at Paris, It. 265. 

Maaarin Bible, the, i. 167 — its beauty 
and scarcity, ib. 

Maaochitts, the Boman bookseller, i. 881. 

Masioni, his treatise de TripUci Vltft, U. 
182— Us defence of Dante, 298. 

Mead, medical theory of, It. 841. 

Mechanics, true principles of the laws of, 
discovered by Galileo, iU. 899— of Des- 
cartes, 403 — writers on, ii. 821. 

MeckerUn, German poet, ill. 240. 

Medals, authors on, ii. 02; It. 21 — col- 
lections of gems and, ii. 849. See 
"Numismatics." 

Mede on the Apocalypse, 11. 487. 

Medici, Cosmo de, a patron of learning 
and the arts, i. 162, 168; ii. 298— his 
rule arbitrary and jealous, 864 — death 
of, i. 174. 

Medici, Lorenao de, i. 174, 187, 202, 20& 
208— character of, 188— TlUa of, ib. 
botanical gardans esfeabUshed by, 469 



Medici, house of, ii. 880— expulsion of 
the. from Florence) in 1494, 1. 281. 

Medicine, science of, 1. 464— the Greeks 
the founders and best teachers of, ib. — 
anatomy and medicine, U. 884 ; ill. 416 ; 
It. 888 — prognass towards accurate 
iuTostigatlon, n. 886— transftision of 
the bk>od. It. 889— medical theories, 
841— innoTatlotts in. i. 464. 

Medids, Marie de, U. 249 ; iU. 286. 

Megiser, the Lord's Prayer in t>rty lan- 
guages by, ii. 840. 

Mehus on the Floimtlne Utexati, i. 102. — 
his Life of TraTeraari, 98. 

Meigret, Louis, French giammar of, 1. 

Meiners, eompaiison of the middle ages 
by, i. 27, 81, 87, note K 101, and noU 

— his life of ITliio Ton Hutten, 297 
296, and notes. 

MeLster-aingers of Germany, i. 61, 419: 

iU. 240. 
Mela, Pompomius, geography by, 1 

Melanchthon, the reformer, 1. 277 ; ii. 80, 
488— early studies of, i. 264— a pro- 
moter of learning, 841 rJU. 14— hi<) 
adTocaoy of AristoUe, i. 887 — guide to 
the composition of sermons by, ii. 488 

— his adTlce to Luthar, 1. 868, 864, and 
notes — his Loci Communes, 808, note K 
868, note S 874; tt. 97 — Tiews on 
baptism, L 858, note >— Lathi poetry 
of, 429— his approbation of the death 
of Serretus, ii. 87 — stvle of his works, 
88 — his adversaries, 81 — chronicle by, 
i. 466— ethics of, 896— purityof dic- 
tion and classical taste of, 887— his 
tenets, U. 80, 412— style of preachhig, 
488 -his death, 81. 

Melanges de Litt^rature, by d'Argonne, 

lTr297, 298. 
Melchior, Adam, the German Uographer, 

Ii. 84. 
MelTllle, Andrew, fi. 64, 121, 242. 
Memoin, poUtical, U. 147. 
Memoirs, French, ill. 848 ; It. 846. 
Memory, the. theory of, IU. 84, 108. 
Mena, Juan de la, i. S»7 ; U. 296. 
Mena, Christopher de la, ill. 282. 
Manage, Latin poems of. It. 241. 806— on 

the French language, 288, 29^- Mena- 



Mendicant friars, their disputations pro 
moted scholastic philosophy, i. 40 — 
their superstitions caused the return 
a ignorance, 96 — their contention 
with Erasmus and Reuchlin, 297-299— 
«atirlaed by the regular monks, 160. 

Mendon, Diego, Spanish poet and states- 
man, 1. 416; ii. 806; Ui. 229 — his 
Laaolllo de Tormes, 1. 489. 

Mendosa, his History of the War of Gra- 
nada, lii. 482 — History of China by, 
U. 842. 
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wamKA m xooa. 

k • Moa. euly PortogotM romaiiM 

in prone, i. 418. 
Menochiiu, De PneramptloiiibiUi iil. 176. 
Uenot, lennoiM of, i. 876. 
MeniiDi, BoMdetto, pocma of, ir. Sli. 
MephUtophelas of Marloiro, It. 265. 
Mereator, Owurd, hU chartii, U. M4. 
Merehaat Tftjrlon* fiohool, BtatatM of, II. 

CO. 
Merchut of Venloe, ooiiMdy of, U. 278. 
Morcare Oalant, the, bv VM, ir. 292. 
Mereunr, traurits of, iti. 899. 
Uene, U. 271, note * — WWt Tntmaj OL 

278, iMte; Ui. 256, fi<»l«. 
UorUo, Tojagee to Uie Indkt bv. ii. 842. 
Uerawld Club, account of the, Ul. 806. 
MeroTinglAn period, barbarism of, I. 80. 
Menenne. work* of, iU. 834. 889, nou, 400 

— wiltlnn of, apdut Descartes, 82. 
Meruk, criUcisnu of, i. 187. 



T,lil.il7. 
, 46, 74. 8m • 



Philo- 



MetallurKj, i. 461. 
Metaphvriral poetrr, 
Metaphynicii, iil. 44, 

sophy." 
MetMtaslo, style of, tt. 248. 
Uetius of ilkmaer. Iil. 406. 
Uetonle cycle, ii. 64. 
Metro and rhythm, on, 1. 62^ of modem 

lanf^isffSi 51. 
Meuraius, writings of, If. 868; It. 20~on 

GrMian antlquitie«, ii. 877. 
Mexioo, natural history of, by Hemiodo 

d'Ovledo. U. 880. 
-Meseray, the first general historian of 

France, iU. 482. 
Michael Angelo, It. 180, note. 
Michel, M., his Thittn Vran^alse an 

Moyen Age, i. 56, note. 
Micheli, Venetian ambassador, U. 67. 
Mickle's translation of the Lusiad of Oa- 

moens, ii. 205. 
Microscope, the Invention of, iii. 407; It. 

840. 
Micyllus, De Re Metriet, t. 841— Latia 

poetry of, 429. 
Middle ages defined. I. 247 — eminent 

scholars of the, 87— Uteratara of the, 

Middieton, plays of, IU. 884. 

MIdgley, Dr.. continoator of the ToiUsh 
Spy, It. 816. note, 817, note. 

MilPs System of Lode, Iv. 129, note K 

Milling. Abbot of Westminster, i. 240. 

MilUngton, Sir Thomas, Iv. SSi. 

Milner, Isaac, pr^udlces and partialities 
of, as to the Beformation, f. 801-4X)4, 
notes. 

Milton, John, Paradise Regained of, i. 
296; iT. 281 — his Comus, IU. 261 — 
Lycidas, ib. — the Allegro and II Pen- 
soroeo, ^— Ode on the NatiTity, 250, 
notes, 268 — his Sonnets, ii. 187; ill. 
268— his discernment. 248— his Ari- 
iT. 224- his Latin poems, ili. 



XOHBTKBLn. 

265, note *, 260; It. 248- hSs oonftro- 
T«tsy with Sahnaslns, ii. 868— his F^ 
ladke Lost, iU. 267, 271 ; It. 224-280 — 
Che polemical wiitinei of, lii. 858; It. 
48— his Tractate on Education, 175— 
oomparad with Homer, 226 — Dante, 
227— elevation of his style, 228— his 
blindness, 229 — his pMsion for mode, 
280 — his progress to ftme, A. — cii- 
ttqoe on, 281, 282— Samson AgOBbtes 
of, 282. 

Mind, the human. It. 110, 112 (see *« Fhl- 
loaophy ")— Spinosa on the, 112. 

MIneialogy, L 461 — of &i^and. It. 
887. 

Ifinerra of Sanctlns, a grammatical trea- 
tise, 11. 87. 

Minnesingers of Germaoy, 1. 69. 

Mlrame, tragedy of, by Han|y, ill. 281. 

Miianda, Baa di. Portogoese poet, 1. 417. 

Mlrroor of Magistrates, the, a ooUeetion 
of Btoi1«, 'J. 217 — Indnctton to, by 
SaekTille, ib., 262. 

MIsogonus, an early comedy, fi. 261. 

Mistnss of Philaveto, play of, iU. 260. 

Mithridate. by Kaclne, beauties of the 
composition, It. 248. 

Mitseherlich, disooTeries of. IU. 55. 

Modena, Academy of, 1. 86i ; il. 295, 860 

— aUusions to the history of, ilL 225, 
228. 

Mcrianus, German con tio fw tis t, iT. 81. 
Moliire, his genius and dramatic works, 
11. 260, 280, fio<e — his L'Avare, It. 256 

— L*Ecole des Femmes, 257— Le Mis- 
anthrope, 258— Lcs Femmes Savantes, 
269— Les PrMeuses Ridicules, d.— 
Tartnfle, A. ; Bourgeoise GenUlhainme, 
260 — George Dandin, A. — character 
of his works, 261 — L'Etourdi, 266. 

Molina, his treatise on Frae-wiU, U. 88— 

his Semi-Pelagian doctrine, ib. ueU >, 

416— his tenete. It. 84. 
Molaa, Italian poet, I. 429 — his Latin 

poetry, ib. 
Monarrhia SoUpsorum, a satire on tha 

Jesuits, ill. 874. 
Monarchy, obeerrations of Boctfn on, IL 

154, 165 (see " King")— PuOandorrB 

theory of. It. 189. 
Monasteries, suppression of, 1. 848 — d»> 

stmction of, no ii^uiy to learning, d. 

— in Ireland, 29. 

Money and coin, on. It. 170, 206 — nume- 
ta^ writings. Ui. 162. 

Monk, Dr.. Bishop of Gloucester, It. 16 — 
Life of Bentley by, 17, 18, 19, and nous^ 
89, note, 807, noU >. 

Monks attacked by Eiasmns, 1. 293— de- 
spised in Germany and Switseriand, 
807 — Tarious religious orders of, in the 
twelfth century, 94 — luTectiTes sgainst, 
by ManaoUi and Alamanni, 866 — by 
Reuohlin, 297. 

Monstralet, hlstorioal works of, 1. 246. 
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Monteffu, Badlf lemarks of; on Bwwn, lil. 
82, 88, nous^ 62, 72, note >. 

Montagu, Bfn., her Smy, Ui. 806. 

Hont^e, BuajB of, U. 126, 284— their 
chmracteriBticg, 127 — his brillUtnt ge- 
nius, 128 — his sprightly and rapid 
thoughts. i&. — his independent spirit, 
ib. — his loTe of ancient aothors, tb. — 
his critical opinions, A. -his good 
sense, 129 — his moral scepticism, 130 — 
animadTerslons upon, 181 — the charm 
of shuplicity in his writings, 181, 856— 
aUusions to, i. IM; U. 18; ir. 47, 800 
— his infidelity questioned, U. 101 — 
his egotism, 181— school of, iii. 147. 

Montanus, Arias, U. 108 — Antwerp Poly- 
glot by, 888. 

Mcmtauder, Duke da, suggests the Del- 
phine editions of the classios, ir. 12. 

Montausier, Bladame, fiineral sermon on, 
by Fl«chier, ir. 58, note ^. 

Montemayor, the Diana of. U. 202, 806. 

Montesquieu, the Orandeur et Deca- 
dence of, ill. 166— L'Esprit dee Loix, 
179. 

Mont&ucon, references to his authority, 
i. 76. 

Montluo, memoirs of, ii. 846. 

Montpelller, school of medicine at. i. 42. 

Montpellier, botanical garden of, ii. 880. 

Montucliu quoted, i. IH, 448, 460 i U. 
818, 8i8, 821— on the microscope, iU. 
406 — Histoire des Mathtmatiquea, 
877, note. 

Moon, the, WilUns's Disoorery of a New 
World in, iT. 805. 

Moore's History of Ireland, 1. 29, note. 

Moors of Spain, Condi's history of the, 11. 
807— Moorish romaocee, i. 242 ; U. 207 ; 
iU. 229, note 1. See '' Romance." 

Moral fictions popular with the aristo- 
cracy, i. 148. 

Moral philosophy, writers on, It. 146. 

Moralities, dramatic, i. 226 — in France, 
226, 488— in England, 226— used aa 
religious satire, 486. 

Morals, Italian writers on, ii. 182 — Sng- 
lish writers, ib. —Jesuitical scheme of, 
ill. 184-187 — theories of Hobbes and 
Qrotius, 146. 

More, Henry, on witchcraft, It. 62 — his 
metaphysical philosophy, iii. 84 and 
note; It. 70, 101. 

Moie, Sir Thomas, i. 241, 279, 866— His- 
tory of Edward Y. by, 817, 443 — his 
Utopia, and deriration of the word, 
288, note >. 

Morel, John, hjs lexicon, tt. 60. 

Morel, William, his edition of Yergara's 
grammar, U. 28. 

Mor^ri, French dictionary of. It. 295. 

Morgan, Professor de, on geometrical 
errors, i. 448, note *. 

Moxmte Magglore of Puloi, i. 206; Ui. 

VOL. IV. 26 



Morfaof, quotations ftom the Poh'histor 
of, i. 204, 821, 841: ii. 28, 106, 859, 
note 1; iU. 18; ir. 208, 296. 

Morin, Protestant theologian, ill. 426. 

Morlson, Dr.. professor of botany, It. 829 

— his works. 880. 

Momay, Dn Plessis,' writings of, ii. 90, 

887, 892, nou. 
Moroeina, sonnets on the death of, i. 412. 
Mosellanus, Peter, i. 278, 840, 855. 
Moses, his authorship of the Pentateuch 

questioned, It. 46 — Mosaic history of 

the Deluge, &o., 886, 887 — insUtu- 

Uons, 848. 
Moeheim, his Ecclesiastical Htotory, i. 36, 

808; ii.91,99; It. 85. fM>l«. 
Mothe le Yayer, la, his Dialogues, Ii. 444; 

iii. 147, 167 — on French eloquence, 

itt. 861. 
Mouffet, his Theatrum Insectorum, iii. 

412. 
Mousset, French poet, ii. 214, note *. 
MulgraTe, Lord, Essay on Poetry by, It. 

2S», note s — poems of, 294, 289. 
Mun, Thomas, on foreign trade, iii. 164 ; 

It. 204. 
Munday, Anthony, translator of Amadis 

de Gaul and other romances, i. 312: 

ii. 809. 
Mundinus, anatomical works of, i. 132, 

270, 46^. 
Munster, Sebastian, Oriental scholar, i. 

882, 462, 464. 
Munster. German schools at, i. 288. 
Muratori, Dissertations, &c., of, quoted, 

i. 27, note. 85. n^te, 42, 49, 81, m ; ii. 

182, 183, 186, 187, note— DeUa Perfetta 

Poeeia, iii. 221, note, 224, note *. 
Muretns, Mare Antony, the Yarise Lec- 

tiones of, ii. 19, 866— dlTendty of his 

subjects, 20 — orations of, 38 — his Latin 

style, ib., 240— on the Massacre of St. 

Bartholomew, 39, note >. 
Musa, Arabian, treatise on algebra by, 

ii. 812, note ». 
Mussc AnglicansB, collection of Latin 

poems. It. 248. 
Muffseus. editions and translations of, L 

280 ; U. 226, 298. 
Musculus, Wollgang, theol<^cal writer, 

ii. 97, 99. 
Music, science of, i. 27 — church, ii. 248, 

note i — operatic, t&. — the melodrame, 

249. 
Musurus, Marcus, the eminent Greek 

scholar, i. 281, 272. 
Mysteries, desire of man to explore, i. 

210. 
Mysteries, dramatic, their origin, 1. 221 — 

of France. 224, 488 ; ii. 257 — of .Spain, 

i. 266; ii. 257— of England, i. 435 — of 

Germany, 226 — the Chester, 224, note > 

— the Townley, ib. 

Mystical medicines of Paracelsus, iU. 428. 
Mysticinn, on, iii. 28; It. 44. 
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Mjrties of tiM Bomui Church, hr. 44. 
MytholoKy, wrlten on, li. 68. 

Naharro, Tiorrw, Spanlah oomedioi of, 1. 

432. 
NamM, on the OM of, itt. 108, 100, 111. 
Nantes, KUet of, U. 90, 428— ravocatkia 

of the Kdict of, W. 28, 68. 
NanteoU, epigFMn on n portrait by, iU. 

873, note ^ 
Napier, John, his invention of togarithmi, 

tti. 878— his tables, 880. 
Naples, academy of men of leaTnlng at, 

T 119, 284. 
Nanli, history by, 1. 466. 
Nardini, Boma Antica of. ii. 876 ; It. 90. 
Nash, dzamatie author, U. 864, nou >, 868, 

291. 
Natalie Comes, Hythologia of, iL 16. 
Nations, rights of, iU. 196, 804. See 

" Law." 
Natural history, progress of the study ol 

i.4S9; ii. 826; iii. 411 ; It. 826. 
Nature, law of. ir. 158, 100, 167— phe- 

nomena of, l67 — Uobbes on the laws 

of, ill. 166-168 — Orotius on, 180 — 

Puflendorf on. ir. 105-171, 186, 188. 
Naudi, Oahriel. his Considerations sur les 

GoupiMi'Etat, iii. 167— his Naudsoana, 

U. 444,fN>te. lU. 16; iv. 297. 
Naugerius, Utin poot, i. 429. 
NaTarre, Queen of. Uistoira dee Anaiw 

Fortunes of, U. 804. 
NaTigadon, art of, by Baldi, U. 190. 
Neander, Michael, grammarian, li. 82 — 

Erotemata Ling. Ilebrme of, 838. 
Netheriand!«, perwcution of Protestants in 

the, i. 8>39. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, works of, Ul. 89, 408; 

iT. 828 — his Prinripia, 18t— deflniUon 

of algebra by. ii. 816 — the Newtonian 

system, iU. 897-399 -bis dlscoTeiies in 

chemistry, It. 328. 
Newton, Ninian, edition of Cicero by, tt. 68. 
Nibolungen, the Lav of the, i. 60. 
Niceoli. ritixen of Florence, i. 120, 182. 
Nicene fiiith. the, iv. 48. 
Nireron, le P^re, biographical works of, 

i. 327. note ; ii. 24, note a, 132, note. 
Nicholas v.. Pope, a patron of learning, 

i. 157 — character of, ib. — Letters of 

Indulgence by, 168 — library of, 176, 

note ». 
Nicolas of Ragusa, i. 104. 
Nicole on the l^testant oontroTersy, 

&c.. It. 29, 87, 81— Essals de Morale, 

160. 
Niobuhr on the antiquities of Rome, 

quoted, ii. 67, note i. 
Niouhoff, account of China by, It. 846. 
Nile, the river, ii. 848. 
Niiclius, Marius, lexicographer. Obseira- 

tionee in M. T. C^ceronem, i. 830; 11. 

S7-t— Ills principles of philosopliy, 118, 



OBGAirUlff. 

NoafeL Smn Pneepte of tiM Smm of; IL 

Nominalists, the, i. 40— eontroveaiea oL 

196, and Baalists, 106; IU. 14. 
Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, iv. 210. 
Nonnan poets of the twelfth, thlrtoantfi, 

and fourteenth centuries, i. 54. 
Norris, Bmj on the Ideal World by, It. 

101. 
North Sea, the, English di se o mle i in, fi. 

842. 
Nosoe Teiptnm, poem by Sir Jobn Baviiie, 

U.824. 
Nott, Dr., his character of the poets Sur- 

x«y and Wyatt, i. 422^427. 
None, La, DIseouiBes of, ii. 148. 
NouveUes NouveUes. Cent, i. 210. 
Novels, Italian, i. 488; fi.808; Iii. 880— 

Spanish, ii. dois, 807 ; ill. 868 — Fnoeh, 

1.147,810,489; ii.804; iv. 808. 
Nowell. master of Westminster Soikool, 

i. 848; tt. 01— catechism of, 40. 
Numismatics, science of, U. 61, 861; !▼. 

81. See '* Coins.*' 
Nunnes (or Pindanus), i. 889— his Qiuek 

grammar, li. 20. 
Nut-brown Maid, the, ballad of, 1. 817. 

Oath of allegiance, U. 888. 

Oaths, on, iii. 186 — promissory , 108. 

Obedience, passive, U. 148; ffl. 165, 161, 

182. 
Ooeana of Harrington, Iv. 192. 
Ochino, Bernard, tlie Capuchin preacher, 

1.887. 
Ockham, WUIiam, I. 41, 106 ; tti. 148. 
Ockland, the Anglorum Prselia by, tt. 848. 
Odymey, the, iv. 811. 
(Eeolampadins, the reformer and scholar, 

1. 8777302, 866, 880, noU; H. 86— 

buried in Basle Cathedral, i. 861. 
Olaus Magnus, the naturalist, U. 827. 
Old Bachelor, play of, iv. 273. 
Oldenbuig, editor of the Philosophical 

Transactions, &c.. It. 820. 
Oldham, satirical poetry of, iv. 284, 288. 
Olearius, his travels in Ruasla, iU. 480. 
Oliva, Peres d\ a moral writer, i. 897. 
Olivetan, New Testament of, i. 9Q. 
Oukelos, Chaldee paraphrase of the Pen- 
tateuch by, i. 8l9. 
Opera, French, iv. 866. 
Opera, Italian, U. 248. 
Ophelia. Shakspeare's character of, iii. 818. 
Opits, German lyric poet, hi. 240. 241, and 

note; iv. 222 — his foUowen, Ui. 241. 
Oporinus, scholar and printer, ii. 34 — his 

pi«88 prohibited, ii. ^. 
Optics, science of, ii. 821 ; iU. 406, 428 — 

dioptrics, science of, 408. 
Oracles, History of, by FonteneUe, lv.280. 
Oratorv, oongr^ation of the, iv. 61. 
Orfeo, drama of, by Politian. i. 821. 
Organum, Novum, of Bacon. Boyle's c 

radons on, iv. 822. See ^^ Bacon.*' 
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ORUtJSTlLL UTBBATUBS. 
Oriental Utemtaie and langnages, I. 818, 

462 jU. 887; 111.424; It. sS— poetiy, 

ill. 282. 
Orlando Fnrioso of Ariosto critidaed, 1. 

809,810,818; 11.197. 
Oriando Innamorato, the, of Boiardo. I. 

285, 810— its continuation by Agostlnl, 

810, 414 — some account of Berni-s 

poem of, 865— rewritten by Benil, 414 

— Domenichl*8 alteration of. 415. 
Ornithology, writers on, ill. 411 ; It. 828. 
Orobio, the Jew, on the prophecies, It. 51. 
Orrery, Lord, the Parthenissa of. It. 818. 
Ortelius, geogiaphlcal treatises by. 1. 466 

— Theatrum Orbls Terramm of, 11. 848- 

845. 
Ortii, Don Bancho, oekbrated tragedy of, 

U. 268, 254. 
Orto, Decio da, tragedies of, 11. 245. 
Osbom's AdTice to his Son, iU. 152. 
Osorius, Bishop, his treatise De Gloria, 

ii. 41. 
Ossonr, Lord, satirical poetry of; tr. 234. 
OttfHed, turned the OospeU into Qexmaa 

Terse, 1. 58, nou K 
Otway , dnunatist, poetrr of. It. 288 — his 

Venice PreserTed, 265, 270 — the Or^ 

phan, 270. 
Oughtred, his ClaTls Mathematica, Ui. 887, 

note K 
OTerall, Bishop, bis ConToeation Book, 

.OTerbory, Sir Thomas, his Ghaneters, 111. 
862. 

OTid, imitated by Milton in his Latin 
poems, lU. 270; It. 226— hlsMetamor- 
phoees excelled by the Orlando Purioeo, 
1. 818. See also ill. 224, 285; It. 222, 
241, 802. 

OTledo, or Gonxalo Hemandea, his India, 
i. 465; 11. 880, 841 ; iii. 412. 

Owen, Lathi epigrams of. 111. 268. 

Oxford, UnlTeraity of, 1. 85, 88, 89; li. 
847— created its own patrons, 1. 88, 
89 — books glTen to, 124 — Greek lec- 
tures, 281, 294, nol« — the unlTenity 
press, ii. 51 — lectures in Greek and 
Latin at, i. 842— defectlTe state of the 
learning of, In the fifteenth century, 
124— Wood's character of, 846 —Latin 
poetry at. It. 248 — the Bodleian li- 
brary! &• MB > 111. 488. 

Paeioli, Luca di Borgo, aJgebraJst, i. 246. 

Paderbom, school of, 1. 88. 

Padua, UnlTerrity of, i. 41, 819 ; H. 828, 

846, 849 — schoohnen of, ii. 106 ; iii. 16 

—public garden of, 11. 880. 
Paedotrophla, poem of, 11. 241. 
Pagnlnus, Tersion of the Krangile by, 1. 

882— U. 108— of the Koran by, 1. 468; 

ii. 840— translation of Scripture by, 

1. 882, 462. 
Painter, Palace of Pleasure by, H. 809. 
Painters, the Bolognese school, ii. 198. 



PAPINIAir. 

Painting, treatiee on, by Balhelle Bor- 

ghino, ti. 282. 
Palearius, Aonlus, Latin poem of, on the 

Inunortality of the Soul, i. 429 ; U. 294. 
Paleetrina, church-music improTed by, 11. 

248, note ^ — its influence on religion, 

249. 
Palev. Ihs his Moral Philoeophy, It. 168, 

164, 171 — his objections to Qrotius, 

ill. 211- character of, It. 171. 
PalgraTe. Sir P., on the authentlolly of 

Ingulftas's History of Croyland, i. 48. 
PallE^enius Stellatus (or Bfaniolll), i. 866, 

Palinffenlus, hto Zodlaeus TltsB, L 866; 

Palladius, Danish translatikm of the Berip- 
tures by, 1. 881. 

PallaTlcino, Ferrante, writings of, 11. 886 ; 
ill. 889. ^^ 

PallaTlcino, Sibrn, Ml. 841. 

Palmerin of OliTa, romance, 1. 488; ii. 
804. 

Palmerin of Sn([^Iand, H. 806— abridgmant 
by Southey, ib. 

Palmieri, the Vita ClTlle of, 1. 176. 

PalsgraTe's French grammar, 1. 446. 

PanclroUus, hto Notltia DlgniUtum, 11. 61. 

Pandects of Justinian, 1. CS, 406. 

Pandolflnl, his moral dialogue, i. 176. 

Paniad, 1. 207, noU > — on tha Orlando 
Innamorato, i. 865, noU * — on the 
Mambriano, 286, note * — on the ex- 
temporaneous comedy, iii. 274, note * — 
on the Amadigi of B. Taaso, ii. 191, 
note ». 

Pannarts, printing-press of, in Italy, 1. 
178— petition of, 262. 

Pantomime, remarks on, ill. 274, note >. 

PauTinius, Onuphrius, 11. 40— his learn- 
ing, 56, 67 — De Ludis Cireenaibus of, 
60. 

Panaer, Annales Typographld. i. 172. 

Papal influence in Europe, 11. 75, 882 — 
ita decline, 887 ; It. 24 — AngUcan writ- 
Ings against Popery, 88 — eTaded on 
north side of the Alps, ill. 886— claims 
of, 11. 95. 

Paper, its iuTention, 1. 76, 76— cotton 
paper preceded that ftom linen rag, 76, 
charters and Papal bulls on cotton 
paper, ib. — first used in the Greek Em- 
pire in the twelfth century for MSB., ib, 
— in Italy in the thirteenth, ib. — 
among the Saracens, of remoter an- 
tiquity, tb. — called C^uurta Damascena 
by the Arabian literati, ift.- linen pa- 
per dated flrom a.d. 1100, 77 — of 
mixed materials, 78 — excellence of the 
linen paper first used for books and 
printing, 81. 

Papiaa, Latin dictionary of. 1. 91, 99— his 
Latin Tersion of some lines of Hesiod, 
112. 

Papinian, writer on Jurisprudenoe, ii. 171 
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PAPPF8. 

Pappufi, the geometer, editions of, U. 817. 

Papj-niB, employed for all documentfl nn- 
der Charlemagoft, i. 76 — Egyptiaxk. ib, 

ParacelsuR, his FpecuIatiTo philosophy in 
medicine dercribed, i. 890. 4C6 ; iii. 428— 
school of, ii. 832; Ui. 22, 81; It. 841 

— his impostures and extravagances, 
ill. 81. 

Paradise of Dainty Derkes, the, ii. 218, 
217. 

Paradine Loet, It. 224. 

Paradoxes, Hobbes's. iii. 120 — of Sir 
Thomas Browne, 151. 

Parseus on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the divine right of kings, iii. 160. 

Parchments, the use of them much super- 
seded hy the inrention of paper, 1. 76 

— their expense, ib. — erasure of MSS. 
thereon, for the sake of new writings. 
ib. — monuments of learning and record 
thereby lost, td.— restoration of some 
effected, tb. —law MSS. gnneraUy on. 81. 

Par6, Ambrose, chirurgicaT writer, ii. 886. 

Parental authority, iii. 187 ; It. 196. 

Parfrey, John, his mystny, Candlemas 
Day, 1. 488. 

Paris, Uniyersity of, origin of, i. 85— its 
scholastic philosophy, ib. 86 — its in- 
crease, 87, 88, 888 — first Greek press at, 
261, 888 — its repute for philological 

Jmrsuits, ii, 17 — Academy of Sciences, 
y . 820 — theatres in, U. 260 — the Royal 

Library of, 848 — nominalists of, i. 195 — 

Ibrbidden to confer d^rees in ciyil law, 

U. 178— press at, i. 287. See '' Franoe.** 
Parker, Archbishop, 11. 55, 848. 
Parkinson, his Theatmm Botanieum, UL 

416. 
Parliament, English, and Ck)nstitn<lon, ir. 

197, 198, 199— Hay's HistoiT of, iii. 

859. 
Parmenides on heat and cold, ii. 109. 
Pamaso BspaBol of Sedano, ii. 199. 202 : 

ill. 229. 
Pamsso Italiano of Rnbbi, iii. 222 and 

note. 
Parnassus, News Ihnn, by Boceallni, ill. 

887. 
Parrhaslana of Le Clerc, It. 297. 
Paruta, Paolo, Discord PoUtici of, ii. 149. 
Pascal, his experiment on the barometer, 

iii. 48, note — on the Pny de Ddme, 406 

— m-riUngs of, iy. 87, 89, 102 — his 
Thoughts on Miracles, iy. 46-51, 1(0, 
146— his Proyincial Letters, 46, 146— 
on geometry, lU. 885; Iv. 102— his re- 
yerence for religion, 108 — his acute 
obseryatlon. 108, 277 

Pamhasins, Kadbert, i. 47, note >. 

Pasor. George, Greek scholar, writings of, 

U.862. 
Pasquier, 11. 214, 258, 269— his Beeherehes 

de la France, 801. 
Passau, Pacification of, 11. 66. 67. 
Passayanti, religious writer i 175. 



PXH Ain> THB BWOSD. 

Passerat, lAtln poet, U. 240, 286. 
Passions, the, iy. 115. 151 — analysis of, by 

Hobbes, iii. 119, 128— SpinoMi, iy. 114. 
Paston Letters, the, 1. 178, 179, 816, and 

nou^. 
Pastor Fido, ii. 247 ; ill. 278. 
Pastoral romance described, t 268 ; Hi. 

869— pastoral poetry. U. 219, 220, 802 ; 

iy. 215— dramas, ii. 246; iii. 272, 809. 
Psntorini, sonnet on Genoa by, iy. 215. 
Pastrengo, 1. 182. 

Patemo, Ludoyico, sonnets of, ii. 185. 
Patin, Guy, writings of, U. 444 ; iii. 151. 
Patrixd, Francis, on the Roman military 

system, ii. 59— his Disenssiones PM- 

pateUcse, 108; iii. 15. 
Patru, forensic speeches of, iii. 862 ; iy. 66. 
Paul II., Pope, persecutes the learned, 

i.176. 
Paul in., Pope, establishes the Jesuits, 

i. 870 — convokes the Ooundl of Trent, 

871; 11.70, 76. 96. 
Paul IV., ii. 76, 864. 
Paul y., y. 88, note >, 888, 416— hto dis. 

pute with Venice, 888. 
Paul's, St., School, l 281. 
PauUus on the right of occupancy, lU. 186. 
Pencock, Mr., deflxiitioii of algebra by* 

ii. 814, nou K 
Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, iy. 61. 
Pearson and Casaubon, notes <m Diogenes 

Laertius by, iy. 16. 
Pecock, Bishop, remsrics on the laQgoBga 

of, i. 816, note *. 
Pecorone, the, a celebrated moral fictiOD, 

i.148. 
Pecquet, medical obeeryatknis of, iU. 428 ; 

Peele, George, plays of, ii. 266, 267. 

Peiresc, Nicholas, his learning, 10. 177. 
898, 428, note i— Ufe sad character, 440 
—his travels, 441— his additions to 
botany, i&. — seientifle discoveries, ib. 
— literary zeal of, 440. 

Pelagian controversy, the. iv. 84 — the 
Semi-Pelagians, ii. 80, 88- their hypo- 
thesis, 411. 

Pelham, Lady, MS. letter of, t 74, noU >, 
179. 

Pelisson, his History of the French Aca- 
demy, iii. 287, 848. 

Pellegrino, Camillo, bis controversy with 
tlie Academy of Florence, 1. 286, note i : 
li.298,299 — his poems, 188— his dia- 
logue, 11 Caraflk, 299, note. 

PeUetiir, algebra of, ii. 811. 

Pelletier s Art ot Poetry, ii. 800— also his 
version cf Horace, t6. note. 

Pellican, his religious tenets J. 802— his 
Commentarii Bibliorum, 4ai— Hebrew 
grsmmar by, 266. 

Pembroke, William, Burl of, poetry of, Hi. 
256, nou, 2&9. 

Pen and the Sword, Andress's parable ol 
iii. 158, «ote ». 
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Pena on botaoy, U. 882. 
Pennant's British Zotfloej, ii. 829. 
Pens^M DtTensos sur la Oomite de 1680, hr 

Bayle, It. 295. 
Psrceptlon, theories of Bfalebranehe, 

Loolce, Stewart, &o., on, ir. 87, 88, 89, 

and note. 
Percy's Reliqnes of Ancient Poetry, if. 280. 
Peregrino, vnitings of, Ui. 841. 
Pereira, Qomes, the Mannrita Antoniana, 

11. 120. 
Perez Oines de la Hita, Spanish novelist, 

11. 307. 
PerierF, BonaTentore des, his Oymbalnm 

Mundi, IL 101, note >. 
Perizonitts, 11. 88— philological works of, 

874; lv!l2. 
Perkins, Galvinistic dlTlne, sdenoe of 

moraisby, li. 91; ill. 148. 
Peiotti, Cornucopia, &c., of, i. 204 — medi- 

eal works of. M2. 
Perptnianns, Jesuit of Talenda, orations 

of, 11. 41. 
Perrault, Charles, his Parallel of the An- 
cients and Modems, iy. 289, 806— tales 

by, 810. 
Perraolt, Nicolas, his Morale des Jtouites, 

iv. 147. 
Penon, Du, Cardinal and Archbishop of 

Sens, the talent and iniluenoo of, 11. 887, 

892, note, 898 and fioM — Perroniana, 

Persecution of Protestants, I. 864 — In 
Spain and In the Low Countries, 869 — 
day of St. Bartholomew, U. 121, 164 — 
by the two Marys, 189. 

Persian language, &o., the, Ii. 840; ili. 

Persons, the Jesuit, conduct oL ii. 96, 

147. 
PexroectiTe, writers on the science of^ ii. 

Peruvian bark, discoyexy of, W. 842. 

Peruai, treatise on perspective by, ii. 821. 

Petavius, chronological worics of, ii. 64, 
879,880; iv.22— hU Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin poetry, iU. 264— his Dog- 
mata Theologioa, ii. 485 ; lv.48. 

Peter Cluniacensis, his treatise against the 
Jews, i. 77 — ezplanation of his words, 
ex rcauria vetervm pannorwm, t&. and 
note". 

Peter Lombard, Propositions of the Fa- 
thers by. I. 86, nou >— liber Senten- 
tiarum of. 112. 

Petit, Frencii scholar, 1. 838 ; ii. 867. 

Petit, Samuel, on the Athenian laws, U. 
878. 

Petrarch, the first restorer of letters, i. 
68, 100— attempts the study of Oreek, 
114— Latin poems of, 101 ; U. 295— his 
Bclogues, fib. — his Sonnets and Can- 
■ones, i. 467; 11.190, note, 295— idol- 
ised in Italy, 202 — imitators of, 185, 
296— Tassoni^s nunarks on, lU. 840— 



FHTBIOAL BOIEirCISS. 

Lifb of; by Aretln, i. 175— opinions on 

the nature of his love for Laura, ii. 

295. 
Petri, Olaus, translation of the Scriptures 

into Swedish by, i. 881. 
Petty, Sir William, poUtlcal arittmietic of, 

Iv. 207. 
Peuoer, son-in-law of Melanehthon. ii. 82. 
Pesron, his Antiquity des Temps d6voilte, 

Iv. 22. 
Pfeffercom, the converted Jew, i. 297. 
Pflntzlng, Melchior, his poem ot Theuer- 

danks, 1. 420. 
Pflster, Bible of. i. 169. 
PhsBdrus, IkbulsB of, iv. 217. 
Phaer, translator, U. 226, 802. 
Phalarls, EpisUes of, iv. 17. 
PharsaUa, Luean's, Br6boeuf's, iv. 224, 

287 — May's Supplement, itt. 269. 
Phavorinus, his Etymologicum M^ggnm 

i. 281, 3^. 
Philaster, play of, iii. 812. 
PhiUp Augustus, King of France, 1. 88. 
Philip n. of Spain, r^gn of, tt. S, 95, 96, 

199, 207, 208, note i — sends an embassy 

to Pekln in 1580. 842. 
Phmo IU. of Spab, ii. 206, note i; iii. 

PhiUp'nr. of Spafai, iii. 280. 

Philips, his Theatrum Poetamm, iv. 808. 

Phllo and the Alexandrian school of phi- 
losophy, i. 218. 

Philology, progress of, ii. 18, 19— in Ger- 
many. 34; iv. 10, &c. 

PhiloeophlsB Elementa of Hobbes, iii. 127 

PhUoeophical Tmnsactions, iv. 820. 

Philosophy, experimental, iv. 818. 

Philosophy, the scholastic, i. 36, 40, 41. 
888, 884; U. 34; iii. 14; iv. 68— of 
Bacon, ii. 117; iii. 82, 78; iv. 46 — of 
Locke and Bayle, 46 — of Descartes and 
Gassendi, ib., 64, 69, 71, 72, 78 ; iU. 74- 
101, &c.— of GaUleo and Kepler, 18— 
Nlxollus's principles of, ii. 118 — of 
Hobbes, iii. 101-130 — Meianchthon's 
Philippic method of, iii. 14 — Campa- 
nula's theory, 16— history of specula- 
tive philosophy, 1. 888 ; m. 11 ; iv. 63— 
the Aristotelian phUosophy, i. 209, 884, 
886; U. 105, 106; iU. U, 14; iv. 68, S 
— of Boethiufl, i. 26 — the Platonic, 
208,209; ii. 115; Ui. 69 — the Peripa- 
tetic dialectics, 18 — scholastic and 
genuine Aristotelians distinguished, i. 
885; ii. 105; ili. 12 — the Epicurean 
school, 96— metaphysical writers, 14, 
129; It. 68 e< seo.- moral philosophy, 
i. 894; ii. 128; iU. 181-158; iv. 146 — 
political Dhilosophy, i. 394 ; ii. 188 ; 
Hi. 154-176; iv. 183— occult, I. 892 — 
Stewart's Dissertation on the Progress 
of PhUosophy, iU. 81, note —Ethics of 
Spinosa, iv. 161. 

Physical sciences in the middle ages, L 
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PHTBI0IAS8. 

PhysieiaBs, College oT founded bj ECbdit 

VIU , 1. 455. 
Physiology, regetable. ir. 888. 
Phytopioaz, botanioal work, U. 88i. 
Phytopin&x, iii. 415. 
Pibno, a lawyer and Tenlfler, ii. 218. 
Piccolomini, Alexander, Moral Imtita- 

tiou of, ii. 182 — AnatomiflB Piaaleo- 

tionea of, 888. 
Picture, the, play of, iii. 829. 
Piciu of Mirandola, i. 218-216 ; ii. 106. 
Pietra del Pangone of Tx^kn Boocalini, 

iii. 888. ' 

Pigafetta, voyages by. ii. 8tl. 
Pighius, antiquary, ii. 60. 
Piinoria on the Lsiao Ublet, ii. 877. 
Piutus, Leon, translation of Homer by, 

i. Ilk. 
Pilgrim of Purehas, tti. 429. 
Pilgrim's Progress of John Bnnyan, It. 

Pin, John, French scholar, i. 285, 888. 

Pinciano's treatise on the Art of Poetry, 
U. 299. 

Pincianos, works oL I. 888. 

Pindar, Ui. 226, 227— Italian translation 
of, 228— Schmidt's edition of, ii. 868. 

Pinelli, Qian Vincensio, museum and !!• 
brary of, U. 880, 840: iii. 440. 

Pinkerton on medals and gems, ii. 849. 

Pittkerton's Scottish Poems, i. 845, noU. 

Pinson the printer, i. 848. 

Pinion, his royage with Oolnmbns, !1 
827, noU >. 

Pirckhehner, Bilibald, i. 278 and note ^ 
&')4, fMX« 1 — Epistle of, to Melanchthon, 
852, no(« — Epistle of Erumus to, ib. 
355, 857, nou. 

Pisa, school of; ii. 106 — siege of, in 1508, 
846— Leonard of, 818— botanical gar- 
den of. i. 460; U. 880— Leaning Tower 
of, m. 

Piflo on the Materia Medica of Bnuril, ill 
411. 

Pltcaim, medical theory of, ir. 841. 

Pitiscns, the mathematician, ii. 817. 

Pius Y., bulls of, against Bains, ii. 82 ; It. 
'^5— against Queen EUnbeth, ii. 96— 



Placette, La, Essais do Morale of, It. 150, 
169, nofT*. 

Plants, classification of, U. 881; It. 881— 
distinction of trees and shru tas, 881 — on 
T^getable physfology, 888 — the ana- 
tomy of, ib.— the sexual system of, 884. 
See -'Botany." 

Plater, medical disooTeriee of, ii. 886. 

Platina, the academician at Borne, i. 176. 

Plato, remarks on, by Lord Bacon, iii. 42 
— by Descartes, 84. 

Platonic academy at Florence, i. 190, 306 
— phUoeophy, the, 209, 885 ; U. 106, 
115; It. 66— theology, i. 206. 

Platonism, the modem, 1. 162, 209: ii. 
115; It. 66,69. 



FOLITIAH. 

Plantna, reoorery of his omnediea, i. 106 

— the Menaschmi of, hnitatad by Shak- 
qteare and others, U. 278 — translated 
and acted at Ferraia, i. 221 ; It. 256— 
Aulularia, ib. 

Playfidr. dissertations of, i. 449, note >; 
ii. 822, note >; iii. 51-65, 401. 

Pletbo, Gemistas, L 163 and noU. 

Plinianas Exerdtationes of SahnaalnB, ii. 
868. 

Plotinus, philosophy of, i. 213 ; ii. 115. 

Plutarch, imitations of, iU. 148 — transla- 
tions of, into Tulgar Greek, in the four- 
teenth century, i. 118, noU < — Amyot's 
French, ii 284— Xylander's Terslon of, 
21— North's, iii. 299 — Dxyden's lifo 
of. It. 800. 

Pococke, his great erudition, iii. 428 ; tr. 

PoetsB Minoxes, Winterton's, ii. 864. 

Poetarum Carmina lUustrium, ii. 288. 

Poetiy, in the tenth and next ensuing 
centuries, i. 88 — Anglo-Saxon, A. — 
Latin poetry, ib, — elect of chiTalry 
on, 148— Belglo. ii. 242 — Danish, iii. 
248 — DutchV242 — English, i. 140, 420- 
427 ; ii. 215-288 ; It. ^ -French and 
ProTencal, i. 53. 140, 219, 418 ; ii. 208- 
215 ; iU. 285, 281 ; It. 216: German, i. 
83, 419; ii. m-215; iii. 289; It. 222— 
Italian, i. 205, 206, 287, 411 ; ii. 181-199 ; 
iii. 286, 840; W. 211 — Latin, i. 88. 101, 
427-429; U. 288-244; iii. 264: iT. 240— 
Portuguese, i. 248, 417 ; ii. ^-207— 
Spanish, i. 185, 4l6; ii. 19^206, 265; 
iii. 229 — GastOian, i. 416 ; U. 199 — 
ScandfauTlan, i. 88 — Scottish, 270, 
844, fM>(e « ; ii. 281. 242— blank Terse, 
i. 424— pastoral, 268; It. 221— epic, 
ii. 198-199; iT. 222 — serious, tt. SS£1 

— philosophical, iU. 245 — metaphysi- 
cal, iii. 247— anonymous poetry, 264 — 
woiks on poetry, Tis. Qascoyne's Notes 
on Verse and Rhyme, ii. 801— Webbe's 
discourse of English poetry, 802— Put- 
tenham's Art of En^ish Poesie, ib. — ^ 
HarTey on English Terse, ib. — Pind- 
ano's treatise on the Art of, 290 — 
Pelletier's treatise, 80O — Juan de la 
CneTa's Art of Poetry, A. — Dryden's 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, It. 800. 

Posrio Bracciolini, the first half of the 
flfteentti century caUed his age, i. 108 
— on the ruins of Rome, 169. 

Poggio on the degraded state of learning 
in England in 1420, i. 124. 

Poiret, hu Dirine CBoonomy. It. 46. 

Poland. Protestants In, ii. 68— the Anti- 
Trinitarians of, 86 — Socinians of; ib. 
— ooUege at Raoow, ib.. 416 — Polish 
Tenton of Scripture, 104. 

Pok), Cardinal, U. 140. 

Polentone, Secco, Dramas of; i. 220. 

Politian, his Italian poems, i. 175, 204, 
1,441,442; if. 294— MisoeUanles 
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POLITIGAL LrrKRATUBS. 

Of, 1. 208— Latfaipoetiy of, 196— hia 

dzBOU of Oifto, 2Sa. 
PoUtlcal Utexatore, U. 188 — aeonomlBts, 

iU. 161; It. 208— sdenee, U. 184; m. 

48— opinioDB in fifteenth oent-ory, i. 

149. 
PoUtical philoeophy, lii. 164 — Tiews of 

Spinoaa, W. 187— power, ii. 189. 
Polo, GU, poetry of, ii. 208, 806. 
Polo. Marco, Tx^rehi of, i. 270 ; U. 842. 
Poly bins, oommentarieson, by Patriid and 

ItoborteUus, ii. 69, 60— by Caaaubon, 

869 and notes. 
Polyglots, TaiiouB, ili. 426, 427 — Bible 

of AlcalA, i. 819— of Antwerp, ii. 888— 

Polyglot alphabet, i. 468— Brian Wal- 
ton's, It. 842. 
Polyolbfon of Drayton, lii. 260. 
Pomfret, hlB Choioe, a poem. It. 289. 
Pomponatios De Lounortalitate, i. 819, 

820. 887 ; ii. 101 — on Ate and ficee-wiU, 

i. 8o7. 
PomponiuB Laetna, on antiqnltieB, ii. 66. 
PomponiuB Mela, edition of, by Yofldos, 

iT. 10. 
Pontanua, Latin poems of, i. 288: ii. 294 

— his poem, De Hcrtis Hesperidum, i. 
469, note K 

Pool, Matthew, Synopsis Criticomm b7} 

iT. 61. 
Pope, Alexander, liis correspondence, iii. 

847— his B*pe of the Lock, 226, note. 
Pope, Sir Thomas, letter of, i. 848, noU *. 
Pope, Joan, on the existence of, iii. 64, 

note. 
Pope John XXI., i. 40. note *. 
Popery, writings against, iv. 88. See 

" Papal." 
Population, King's calculations on, ir. 207 

— theory of Malthas on, iii. 66. 
Port-Boyal Greek grammar, the, ii. 29; 

iT. 11 — Badne's History of Port Royal. 

86, note — dissolution of the conTent 

of, 87 — the MessiourB de Port Royal, 

i6. — their Logic, or TArt de Penser, 66, 

81 82 84. 
Porta, iaptista, Magia Naturalis of, ii. 

821, 884, note > — discoTeries of, iii. 

406. 
Porta ' Shnon, a rigid Aristotelian, ii. 106. 
Portal's Histonr of Anatomy, quoted, i. 

467, 468 ; ii. ^ ; iii. 418-421 and notes; 

iT. 888. 
Portia Capece, wife of Rota the poet, ii. 

188. 
Porto, Luigi da, author of the noTel of 

Romeo and Juliet, iii. 168, noU K 
Portuguese dramatic works, i. 266, 267 — 

poete, 62, 417, 438 ; ii. 204— poetiy, 204 

— men of learning in, 207— conquests 

and trade in India by the, 841 : Ui. 168, 

fioXe- discoTeries in Aftka, i. 201— 

lyric poetry of, 243. 
Portus. .£milius, a teacher of Greek, il. 

17, 26, 86. 



PosMTin, ii. 72 and note, 74— BibUotheea 
Selecta of, i. 86, noU K 

Postel, William, the Oriental scholar, L 
468. 

Potato, early notice of the, ii. 881. 

Potter's AntiquitiM of Greece, It. 20— 
his Lycophron, 16. 

Poynet, or Ponnet, John, on Politique 
Power, ii. 189 — on tyrannicide, 140, 
141. 

Pratt's edition of Bishop Hall^ works, ill. 
864, no(«. 

Preaching, style of, beibre the Refonna- 
tion, 11. 488 — in England after the 
Restoration, It. 69. 

Pn^udice, Hobbes on, iii. 124. 

Prescott, Mr., History of Ferdinand and 
Isabellaby, 1.828, note. 

Press, the. See '' Printing." 

Preroet, M., his remark on identity, iii. 
114, note. 

Price's notes on Apuldus. It. 16. 

Printing, art of, i. 166— iuTention of, 164 
— block-books, tfr. — known in China, 
166 — Gutenberg's and Coetar's moTa- 
ble characters, 166— first printed book, 
A. — progress of the art, 166— Peter 
Schseflier's engnTed punch, 166 — Fust 
of Ments, 166, 169, 17B— Caxton, 184 — 
early sheets and books, 168— the first 
Greek printed, 181 — first Greek press 
at Paris, 268 ; at Rome, 278— first edi- 
tions of the Greek and Roman classics, 
172, 261 ; 11. 14, 61-^— progress of the 
art in England, i. 184 ; 11. 866 — France, 
1. 178, 188, ^6— Germany, 171, 178, 
2n— Italy,178, 280,281— Spain, 184— 
restrictions on the press at Rome by 
Paul IV. and Pius Y., 11. 864, 866 — in 
Spain by Philip, 864 — in England by 
Elisabeth and the Star Chamber, 866— 
the Index Bxpurgatorius of printed 
books, 864 — destruction of works by 
the Inquisition, id. — wood-cuts and 
illustranons, i . Id9 — adTantages reaped 
from the art, 260— its efEMts on the Re- 
formation, 258. 

Prisoners and slaTse, Grotius on the usage 
of, m. 206, 207. 

Promises, Grotius on the obligation of, IIL 
190. 

Promos and Cassandra, play of, 11. 268; 
iii. 296. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, on 
the, 1. 844— of modem languages, It. 
286. 

Property, law of, ill. 168 — right of, 
186, 189; It. 170, 192— census of, U. 
164. 

Prose, elegance of French, admitted, i. 
269, note — English writers of, 11. 286— 
Hobbes, It. 2& — Cowley, 299 — Ere- 
iTn, 299 — Dryden, 800 —Italian, i. 176 ; 

ProMdy, Latin, 1. 61 ; 11. 878. 
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PBOTESTAST BBUOIOIT* 

Pzotestant religion, the, progrefls of, i. 299, 
a02,di8,868r864,878;U.66; iT.28,82 

— tenets of the Protestants broeched by 
WIelUb and his followers, i. 864 — Lo- 
ther and GalTin, 851-^866, 868 — in Spain 
and the Low Countries, 869; ii. 69 — 
Austria and Poland, 74, 86— Bohemia 
and Hungary, 74 —the Protestant con- 
trorersy in Qermany and France, 74 : 
It. 28— French Protestant refugees^ 
—the Huguenots of France, ii. &, 121 : 
It. 28, 52 — bigotry and intolerance of 
the Lutheran and CalTlnisUc churches, 
ii. 79, 86, 87 — decUne of Protestantism, 
90— the principle of Protestantism, i. 
877— AngUcan Protestantism, ii. 891. 
See »*Relbnnaaon," "Calvin,'» "Lu- 
ther," "Zwingle,** " Melanchthon,'' 
&c. 

Ptorencal poetry, the, i. 63 et sea, ; il. 267 ; 
ill. ^— buiguage allied with Latin, 
i.49,62. 

Provoked Husband, plaj of, It. 261, 
276. 

Provoked Wife, play of, iv. 276. 

Prudentius, lAtin verse of, i. 62. 

Prynne, the Iliiitriomiistiz of, iU. 292. 

Psalters and litui^es, Greek, used in the 
church ofAces in Italy, i. 112— the Psal- 
ter (printed in 1467), 166. 168. 

Psychological theories, Ui. 86, 104, 129. 

Ptolemy, the geography of, i. 201, 270— 
Ptolemaic system, iil. 896. 

PufFendorf, Samuel, on the writings of 
Bacon, ill. 72 — his Law of Nature and 
Nations, 211, 219; iv. 166, 165-178, 210 

— his Duties of a Man and a Gitl- 
■en, 165 — comparison of, with Dr. 
Paley, 171 — Theory of PoUtiea of; 

Pulci, Luigi, poems of, I. 176, 206— his 
Morgante Maggiore, ib. 809 ; Hi. 226. 

Pulteney, History of Botany of, ii. 880, 
831, and note; iv. 333, 863. 

Punch iu printing invented, i. 168. 

Punishment of rnmeit, ou, by Grotius and 
Puffendorf, iil. 197 ; Iv. 186. 

Purbach, German mathematician, his dis- 
coveries, 1. 171, 199. 

Purchas, the IMlgrim, a collection of voy- 
ages by, Ui. 4^. 

Puritans, the, ii. 86, 222. 

Purple Islaad, Fletcher's poem of, lii. 244, 

Puttenham, his Art of Poesie, i. 421 ; ii. 

61, 286, 802. 
Pynson. books printed by, i. 242, 277, 

note i. 
Pyrrhonism, U. 116, 128 ; Ui. 78, 146. 

Quadrio. Italian critic, I. 312 ; U. 186. 
Quadrivium, mode of education, i. 27, 

noU s ; il. 847, noU. 
Quakers, superstitious opposition of, to 

lawful war, iU. 182. 



BAIfH BOY8TEB DOTBTBB. 

Quarterly Review, articles of the, quoted, 
i. 113, note », 382, 884 ; ii. ^, noU >, 
206, note,' iU. 280— on UUton, iv. 228, 
note ^ — articles of, ascribed to Dr. Blom- 
field, 1. 118, note >, 884. 

Qnerenghi, Italian author, IU. 265. 

Quevedo, Spanish satirist, IU. 231— his 
Visions, and Life of Tacano, iv. 807. 

Quietists and mystics, iv. 44, 46. 

Quillet, Claude, CaUipsBdia of. iv. 241. 

Qninault, drsmas of, iv. 256 — La Mkn 
Coquette, 263— operas of, 265. 

Quintilian, Isidore's ophiion of, 1. 27— 
styles colloquial Latin as qmaidianus, 
48 — on vicious orthography, ifr. — MS3. 
of, discovered by Pogglo, 108. 

Quixote, Don, Its high reputation, ill. 833 
—new views as to the deogn of, ib. — 
difierence between the two parts of, dd5 
—his Ubnzy aUuded to, ii. 806 ; ill. 3(i5 

— translations of, iv. 296 — exodlenoe 
of this romance, Ui. 868. 

Rabelais, his Pantsgruel, I. 489— works 
of, still have influence with the pubUe, 
ti. 856; lv.817. 

Racan, French poet, Ui. 287, 281. 

Racine, Jean, his History of Port Royal, 
iv. 85. iio<e — tragedies of, 220, 244— 
Les Frires Ennemis, 244 — Alexandre, 
246 — his Andromaque, ifr. — Britanni- 
cus, 216— Berenice, 248— Biuaaet. 248 

— Mithridate, 249 — Iphig«^e, 250— 
Phidre, 251 — Bstiier, 251— Atiialie, 262 

— his female characters, 258 — compari- 
sons with Shakspeare, with ComeUle, 
and Euripides, 258 — beauty of his 
style, 264— his comedy of Les Plai- 
deurs, 282— Madame de Sivigni on, 
282, note. 

Raoow, Anti-Trinitarian academy at, tt. 86. 
Radbert, Paschadus, quotations by, 1. 47, 

note 1. 
Radzivil, Prince, prints the Polish version 

of the Scriptures, U. 104. 
Rafihelle, Borgfaino. treatise on painting 

by, U. 282. 
Raflaelle d'Urbino, i. 272. 
Raimondi, John Baptista, the printerjji. 

889. The first ItaUan teacher of He- 
brew, i. 202 — Persic grammar by, IU. 

429. 
Bainaldns, Annals of Baronius continued 

by, U. 100. 
Rainbow, theory of the, and explanation 

of the outer bow, Ui. 409. 
Rainolds, Dr. John, U. 92, 142, noU — 

character of, by Wood and others, 92, 

noUK 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, ii. 221, 802; iU. 152 

—his History of the Worid, 857; iv. 

296 — the Mermaid Club estabUahed by, 

Ui.806. 
Ralph Royster Doyster, play of, 1. 427 ; U. 
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BAXBOUILLXT. 

Bambonlllefc, MwrquiM de, Oaiherlne ds 

YiTonne, and her daughter Julie d'An- 

gennee, celebrated literary society of, 

m. 846— the HAtel de, a Uterazy coterie, 

846, 871 ; iT. 258, 808. 
Bamireaios de Prado, philology of, U. 

867. 
Bamua, Peter, hia Greek grammar, li. 29 : 

It. 12— his logic, i. 888. 889, 890; ii. 

121; yi.l2; It. 66 — the Bamlsta, ill. 

15. 

Bamusio, trayels edited by, i. 271, 464 ; ii. 

840 841. 
Banke, German historian. 11. 248, note i — 

his History of the Reformatton, 1. 801, 

note. 
Raphael of Yoltem, antiquary, i. 881 ; ii. 

BapheUng, his Arabic lexicon, ill. 428. 

Bapin, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, ii. 286; 
111.265, note— extolled the disputations 
of the schools, It. 68 — Imitation of Ho- 
race by, ii. 218. 

Bapln, Riu€j merit of his Latin poem on 
Gardens, ir. 241 — on Eloquence and 
Poetry, 287 — his Parallels of the Great 
Men of Antiquity, ib. 

Bauwolf, the German natunlist, 11. 881, 
note*. 

BaTaill&xe, lia, ancient littin song quoted 
from, i. 46, note *. 

Bawley's Life of Lord Bacon, ill. 82, note^ 
88. 

Bay, his Ornithology, and History of 
fishes. It. 826 — Synopsis of Quadm- 
peds, t6. — Historia Plantarum. &c., 
880— geological obsenrations of, 886, 
887. 

Raymond of Toulouse, his letter to Henry 
III., 1. 78. 

Raynouard, M., his Gholx des PoSsies des 
Troubadours, i. 42, 66— on the Pro- 
Ten^ or Romance language, 44-60, 66. 
note * — on Portuguese lyric poetry, 288 
—criticisms of, on the Araucana of £r- 
cilla, U. 208. 

Beal, St., works of, ir. 62. 

Bcalists, disputations of the, i. 41, 196 ; 
Ui. 14. 

Reason, human, on, i. 210 ; ir. 102, 112, 
161. 

Beasoning. art of, Hobbes on the, iii. 118, 
note 8, 117. See "Logic." 

Bebulgo, Mingo, pastonls or ii. 246. 

Becltatire suggested by Rinucchii, ii. 
249. 

Bccord, Robert, Whetstone of Wit by, 11. 
812. 

Redi, his phDoeophy. ill. 887— sonnets of. 
and ode, Bacco In Toeoana, ir. 214 
— his correspondence, 276 — io«logy of, 
827. 

Redman, Dr., character of, i. 846 — a 
tutor of repute at Cambridge, ii. 47, 
note* 



BefiMrmation, the orighi of, i. 299— spirit 
of, i. 876 ; U. 136,^— Its tenets, 412 

— its effects on learning, 1. 808, 889, 
840— on printing, 268— its progress in 
Germany and Switzerland, 351 — aliena- 
tion of ecclesiastical revenues to the 
state, 852 — expulsion from the con- 
vents, ib. — revolutionary excitement, 
868. 861 ; ii. 186 — growth of fanaticism, 
i. 858— its appeal to the Ignorant, 861 

— active part taken by women, i^. — 
parallel between those times and the 
present, ib. — differences among the re- 

' formers, 868 — its spread in England, 
864— in Italy, 866, 886— in Germany 
and Swltserland, 801, 8(^861— in 
Spain and Low Countries, 8d0 — perse- 
cutions by the Inquisition, ib. — order 
of the Jesuits, ib. 870 — character of 
Luther and his writings, 871-878— theo- 
logical writings of the period, 874. 876 

— the controversies of the reformers, 
876— the principle of Protestantism, 
877 — the passions instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Refonnation, 878 — tha 
mischic6 arising from the abandonment 
of the right of free inquiry, 878 — con- 
troversies of Catholic and Protestant 
churchmen, ii. 890 — defections to Ca- 
tholicism, 892, 898— interference of the 
civil power with, i. 861 ; 11. 422, 428— 
Confession of Augsburg, i. 856 ; ii. 66— 

— controversies of the chief reformers, 
i. 856, et seq. — dispute between the 
Swiss reformers and Luther, 868— its 
progress, li. 66 — the Beformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, under Edward VI., 
^ — Protestants of France, their con- 
troversy with the Galilean Church, iv 
28-83 —writings of the Churoh-of- 
England divines against the doctrines 
of Rome, 88, 84 — re-action in fkvor of 
the Church of Borne in Italy and Spain, 
ii. 69, 71, 890— the Formula ConcordisB 
of the Lutheran churehes, 81, 401, 402 

— Church of England, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, 88, note > — the High-church 
party, 403. See "Luther," "Calvin," 
^'Melanchthon," "Zwingle," &c. 

Beftection suggested as the cause of pris- 
matic division of colors, iU. 408 — law 
of, 406. 

Begicide. See " Tyrannicide." 

Begio, works of, i. 188. 

Begiomontanus, the mathematician, 1. 
171, 198, 227— his treatise on triangles, 
448 449. 

Begis, Jean Silvain, his Syst^mede la Phi- 
loeophie, iv. 80, note i, 81, noU. 

Begins, professor of medicine at Utrecht, 

i, dramatic author, U. 260- his 
Joueur, iv. 262- Le Ligataixa, 268 

— Les Menechmes, ib. 
Begnler, satires of, iii. 287. 
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BdMum, tlM, a ntira by the Dnk* of 

Buckingham, ir. 802. 
Eeld's EMa>R, Ui. 78, note*. It. 87— hU 

oninuMlTenioo on Veaeaxim, Ul. 81, 

note. 
Reindeer, th», Albeiiiu on. li. 826. 
Belmwius. a i^axon phyoician, Tarte X^ee- 

tionee of, U. mn and note >. 
RelDold. PruMcian tables of. U. 818. 
Belapm, the. play of,iv. 276. 
B«li^ Medlrl of Sir T. Browne, HI. 151, 

HOU. 

JUUgion, natural, on, i. 210— by Lord Ba> 
con, lii. 44 — on Its lawo, i. 886— in- 
iuence of reason, 210 — its intluenca 
upon poetry, 147 — inspiration and 
flcripturr, 210 — fiw notions of, iii. 27 
— eridenrvit of, denied bv the Socinian*. 
U. 417 — tradition, i. 211 — lexfndii and 
Influence of «iint.<, 212— doctrines of 
the ChriiiUan, 299, d(N)— Tlndicatlons 
of Christianity b> Pa«cal, iv. 47 — by 
Boet, 51 — toleiation in, li. 160, 428, 
424, 425 — union of ruiijcioua parties 
soiifcht by GroUuB, 898, note — and by 
Calixtus, 401 — contn>T«>riy on grace 
and fyee-\Till, 410— religiouii opinions 
in the flfl4>enth century , i. loO — Delsti- 
cal vriterfl, U. lOl — religious tolorar 
tion, romarkii of Jeremy Taylor, 425- 
484— theory of HobbeM on religion, tii. 
125. See '* Rome," '' Reformation," 
*' ProteetenU." 

Religious perwcutkm of the dzteenth een- 
tury, U. 428. 

Remonstrantu, the, U. 414 ; It. 88, 41. See 
*' Arminians." 

Bcnouard on the state of learning In Italy, 
tt. 48, notf >. 

Reproduction, snimal. It. 840. 

Republic of Bodln, anahsis of, U. 150-164. 

Republics, on the Institutions of, It. 190- 
198. 

Resende, Garcia de, Latin grammar of, 
I. 889. 

RetrospectlTe Review In Aleman, 11. 806, 
note *. 

Reti, Cardinal de. Memoirs of, ir. 846. 

Reuchlin, i. 219 — cabalistic philoHophy of, 
238 — contention of, with the monks, 
297 — Greek gramu-.ar and acquirements 
of. 198, note, 194, 219 — Latin plays of, 
220. 

ReTelation, arguments founded on, Ir. 
155, 156. 

ReTels, master of the, duties of, 11. 268 ; 
iii. 291. 

Reyenues, public, Bodin on, 11. 164. 

Reviews, the flnit, the Journal dos S^rans, 
It. 291 — the Merrure (ialant, 292 — 
Bavle's Nouvellcs do la Rcpublique des 
Lettrcs, 298, 294— Le Clerc's Biblio- 
th^que Unirermlle, ib. — the Loipsio 
Acts, ib. — Italian journals, ib. — Mer- 
cure Savant, ib. — Rugllsh RoTiews, ib. 



WOBEKVAL, 

ReTins, the theologian, 01. 88. 
Rerolntioo, Bodin on the oaaaas cL tt 

157. 
Reynard the Foxe, Outon's mstorre of. 

i. 149. 
Rhseticus, Joachim, mathonatieian, L 468 ; 

U. 817. 
Rheede, Hortos Indiens Malafcazieas of 

iv.8ft5. 
Rhelms, Yulgate of. tianslatioD of New 

Testament from, by English CatfaoUca 

in 1682, U. 104. 
Rhenanns Beatus, t. 291, noU, 865, 859, 

note *. 
Rhenish academy, the, 1. 218. 
Rhetoric of CMsiodoms, i. 27, noU. 
Rhetoric, Fouquelin's treatise on, ii. 800 

— Wilson's, 801 — Cox's, t 446 ; ii. 
801. 

Rhodiglnns, Ca»Hns, Lectiones Antiques 

of, i. 276, 881; U. 20, 56. 
Rhodomann, lAurence, works of, ii. 29, 84, 

184— his Life of Luther, 84— Greek 

verses of, ib. 
Rhyme. Lstln, origin of, I. 58— English, 

Qaacbyne's Motes on Instnietion, ii 

801. 
Ribeyro. Portuguese pastoral poet, i. 418 

— his Diana of Montemayor, A. 
Ricd, the Jesuit, Travels in China by, ill. 

429. 
RfeeoboDi, Hist, du ThMtrs Itriien, ilL 

271. 
Rkhard II., dethronement of, li. 140. 
Richard III., players in the time of, I 

485. 
Richard, Dnke of York, play of, U. 206. 
Richelet, Bictionnalre de, iv. 282. 
Richelieu, Cardhial, a patron of men of 

learning, iU. 281. 846, 848, 848 ; iv. 282 

— supports the liberties of the Gallicaa 
Church, U. 889— pngudice of, against 
the (1d, iii. 849— letters and writings 
of, 348; see also iv. 28, 85 — Lord Ba. 
con catenned by, iii. 71 and mote. 

Richer, his work on the ecclesiastica] 

power, ii. 886. 
Rinmlt, or RigaltiuB, French critic, ii. 

Rinuccini, Ottavlo. suggests the idea of 

ReciUtife, fi. 249. 
Rlvella, adventures of, iv. 816, note. 
Riveiv, Lord, his Diets of PhUosonherB, 

i.l98. 
Rivet, Calvinist writer, U. 486. 
Ririnus, his Res Herbarie, iv. 881. 
Rivoll, Armenian dictionary compiled bv, 

ill. 429. 
Roads, Roman, history of, li. 876. 
Robert, Khig of Naples, a patron of Pie- 

trarrh, i. 100. 
Robertson, Dr., remarks of, t. 28, naU K 

80,822. I . . 

Roberval, French mathematician. Hi. 884. 

404. 
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BOBISOS. 

Boblion, mnkB of, Hi. 78. 

Bobortellut. phUological work of, U. 81, 
. 40, 56 — nifl controverqj with Sleonius, 
61, note— on milltaiy changes, m. 

Rocco, ItaUaa dnunatUt, iU. 272, 487. 

Rochefoucanlt, Dao de la, hia Ifaxims, iil. 
124,869; W. 172. 

Rochester, Earl of, poems of, ir. 284, 238. 

Rodolph n. of AiisMs penMcates the Pro- 
testants, U. 74. 

Roger, the Jesuit, TzaTels of. iU. 420. 

Rogen, his Anatomj of the Mind, il. 66. 

Rogers, Mr., his poem of Italj, i. 180, 
wfte 1. 

Rqjas, Fennndo de, Spanish dramatist, 
i.207. 

Rollenhagen, the Froschmanseler of, 11. 
216. 

RoUock, Hercules, poem bj, il. 242. 

Romaic, or modem Greek, origin of, 1. 
118. 

Romance, Its general tone, 1. 146 — in- 
fluenced the manners of the middle 
ages, 146— the oldest, Tristan of Leo- 
hmdIs, 148, note * — Romance or Proren- 
ad language, 1. 48, 68, 66; U. 267; ill. 
282— writers of, Spanish and Moorish, 
1. 242; U. 207, 806; iil. 229, 868 — 
French, 1. 62, 68; iii. 860; It. 808 — 
heroic, m. m\ ir. 808— of ohivah-y, 
1. 488: U. 807 — of Italy, 281— Ifing- 
lish, 280 ; It. 812— pastoral, i. 268; iii. 



n?; 



le, oniTenity or gymnasium of^ i. 278 
— the city sacked by Bourbon, 826— 
library of the Vatican, 11. 847 — works 
of Cicero, Dionyslus, Qellius, Onevius, 
Qruchius, Livy, Manutius, Niebuhr, 
PanTlnins, Pomponlns Laetus, Robor- 
tellns, Slgonius, &c., &c., on its his- 
tory and antiquities, 11. 66-62 — Poflsio's 
observations on the ruins of, {. Wd — 
jurisprudence of, ii. 171; iU. 176-188, 
218; It. 166, 208-210— Leibnitz on the 
laws of, 208— modem poets of, 211 — 
Church of, i. 297, 299 ; ii. 66. 888— ori- 
gin of the Reformation, i. 298— contro- 
Tersy on the Papal power, ii. 94, 889 : 
It. 24— discipline of the clergy, U. 70 
— books prohibited by the church, 854 
— religious treatises of the church. 440. 
See " Latin," '' Learning," «< Reform*- 
tion," &c. 

Rondelet, Ichthyology of. ii. 828. 

Bonsard, Pierre, poetry of, ii. 210,800; 
111.2^288,248; It. 219. 

Roquefort, his Olomaire de la Langue Ro- 
mane, 1. 46, note >— £tat de la Po^sie 
Fran^aise, 66. 

Koea, SalTator, satlrss of, It. 214. 

Boecelln, theories of, 1. 86, 41, 196. 

Boscoe, William, his criticism on poetical 
prose, 1. 108, noU i, 269, fM>te— obliga- 
tions to, 273, note i— his Leo X., m, 
note S 460, note > 



BAOT. 

Boseommon, Barl of, poems by. It. 280. 
Rose, or Rosseeus, De Jnsti ReipnblicsB fai 

Reges Potestate, U. 142, note; iil. 166. 
Ro«en, Dr., Arabian algebra translated by, 

ii 812, note*. 
Roeicructau society, ill. 168. 428. 
Rosmunda, tragedy of, 1. 278, 274. 
Rossi, or £ry thneus, collections of, U. 48, 

note 3 ~ criticisms of, ill. 966. 
Rota, Bernardino, poetry of, 11. 186. 
Rottiman, the geometrician, 11. 818. 
Rocrou, plays of. Hi. 282 and note > — Wen- 

ceslas of, 280. 
Rousseau's Contrat Social, Hi. 218. 
Routh, Dr., ReliglossB Saoras of^i. 85. 
Rowley, dramatic works of; ill. 884. 
Rowley, Thomas, poems attributed to, 

Rozana. Latin tragedy by Alabaster, Ul 

268 and note. 
Boy, General, his Military Antiquities, 

&c., 11. 60, noU 1. 
Royal King and Loyal Snlijeot, play of, Hi 

816. 

ral Society of London, ill. 72 — the 

Philosophical TranaaotloDS of, ir. 818, 

820, 884, 886. 
Ruarus, Epistles of, H. 418. 
Rubbi, the Pamaso Italiano of, U. 184 ; 

iU. 222. 
Rubens, Albert, on the Roman oostome. 

It. 20. 
Rucellai, Bosmunda of; 1. 278, 274— the 

Bees of, an Imitation of Virgil's Fourth 

Georgic, 414. 
Rudbeok, Glaus, on the Lacteals, Hi. 428. 
Rue, De la, 1. 46, note > 67, note i 
Rueda, Lope de, Snuiish plays ofl i. 482. 
Ruel, John, i. 888— his translation of 

Dioscorides on botany, 400 — De Na- 

turft Stirpium, ib. 
Ruhnkenius, his praise of Muxetns, U. 10^ 

Rule a Wife and haTe a Wife, iU. 820. 
Rumphlus, Herbarium Amboinense of. 

It. 885. 
RuBseU, Lady, H. 68. 
Russell, poems of; U. 201, note •. 
ButeboBuf, the poet, 1. 65. 
Rutgerdus, Varto Lectiones of. U. 886. 
Buysch, Dutch physician, art of iqjeeting 

anatomical preparations perfected by, 

It. 840. 
Rymer, remarks of, on tragedy, It. 806. 

SaaTedra, a poUtleal moraUst, IU. 161. 

Sabellian tenets, 1. 868. 

Sabinus, George, a Latin poet. fi. 280. 

Sacchetti, Italian noTelist, i. l76. 

Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i. 

814, 419, 484, and note «. 
SackTllle's Induction to the Mirrour of 

Magistrates, H. 217, 262 — his Gorboduo,* 

262. 
8aoy, M. da, Fvenoh aathor. It. 87. 
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SAD BHXPHKRD. 

Sad Shepherd of Ben Jonaoii, Ui. 258, 2(0, 

909. 
Sftdier. Sir Halph,embaaqr of, to Scotland, 

Sadolet, Cardinal, repuUtlon of, i. 272, 826, 

noU; il. 874— obierrationa of, i. 417, 

note, 429, 442, noU >, 466— his desire 

for reform, ii. 76. 
Saint Beure, aeleetiona of, from Bonsard, 

ii. 2U, noU «. 
Saint Real, the Abb4 de, ir. 52, note. 

846. 
Sainte Ifarthe, or p«»ntnRrfcb**> i*ff. T^>^*i 

poet, ii. 241; iv. 241. 
Salamanca, Unirenity of, i. 41 — lectniea 

at, by Lebxlxa, 184, 186. 
Sales, St. Francis de, writings of, ii. 441. 
Salfl, Italian poet, iii. 222, 228,841; ir. 

276. 
Salisbary, John of, History of, i. 28, noU K 

89, noteK 98, 1%— learning of, 98, 95 

Sallengre, collection of troatiaes, U. 56. 

Sallo, Denis de, publishes the first reyiew. 
It. 291. 

Sallnst. influence of; U. 856. 

Salmasius. Claude, erudition and worim 
of, ii. 868, 435— his PUniann Ezerci* 
tationes and other works, 868 — De 
Lingttft Hellenistic^, 862 — controveny 
with Milton, 888— death of, It. 9. 

Salutato, CoUuccio, on Plutarch, i. 118, 
note * — an ornament of learning in the 
fourteenth century, 104, note *. 

Salvator Boea. satire- of. It. 214. 

SalTianl's Animaliom AquatiUum Hla- 
toria, U. 828. 

SalTiati, his attack on Tasao, entitled 
L'ln&rinato, U. 299. 

SalTini, remarks by, iii. 221. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, the, UI. 426. 

Sammarthanus, U. 241 ; It. 241. 

Sanchei Poesias Castellanas, i. 62. 

Sanchei, Thomas, works and doctrine of, 
i.185; U. 115-117; iii. 142. 

Sancroft, Archbishop, his Fur Prsedeatl- 
natus, It. 40, and note. 

Sanctius. grammar of, ii. 80, 87 ; It. 12. 

Sanetorius, De Medicina Statica, ill. 424. 

Sanderson, an ISnglbh casuist, ill. 144. 

Sandys's sermons, ii. 91. 

Sanuaaro, the Italian poet, excellent 
genius of, i. 269, 418— Latin poetry of, 
427, 428 ; ii. 294 ; It. 241 — Arcadia 
of, i. 269, 418 ; U. 805. 

F lUHon. Nicolas, his maps. It. 844. 

Stuiteui, or Santolius, Latin poetiy of, 
Iv.248. t— .r , 

Santis, De, economist, iii. 164. 

Sappho, translated by Madame Dacier, 

Sanoens of Spain, 1. 58 — obligations of 

Borope to, 126— refinement of, 218. 
Sarbieuski, poet of Poland, iii. 265, note, 
BarbieTius, Latin poet, iii. ii64, 266. 



BOROI.A8TIG PHILOeOPETr. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, ii. 824, noU >— Uto 
account of the work of BeUarmin, 8SB, 
noU « — his medical disooveries, 884 : 
iU. 417 —his religious tenete, U. 886. 
See 885, note*. 

Sarnudn, French poet, iii. 288. 

Satire, Origin and Pro^gress of, by Dryden, 
iT. 800. 

Satire Menipp«e, iL 286. 

Saumaise, Claude. See " Sahnaalua " 

Saumur, La Forge of, iT. 79. 

SaTigny, quotations firom, i. 81-86. 

SaTile, Sir Henrr, ii. 61 — tnmalation of 
Tacitus by, 54 — his edition of Chrysos- 
tom, ii. 888— his treatise on the Boman 
militia, 54, noU i, 61. 

Saxony, Befonnation protected In, I. 800. 

Saxton's map of England in 1580, il. 844. 

Scala, Flaminio, extemporaneous oomedj 
introduced by, IU. 278. 

Scaliger, Joseph, the eminent scholar. Ii. 
18, 44, 46, 242— chronology of, 68, 820 

— Julian period inTonted by, 64— the 
Scaligerana, 44, 45, and note, 90, noU, 
888, nou*i It. 297— epitaph by Heln- 
sius on, U. 44, note— DeEmendatlone 
Temporum of, 68 : Ii. 879 — his know- 
ledge of Arabic. 889 ; in. 428 — Latin 
poetry of, ii. 24D, noU s— his opinion 
of his own learning, 859, noU * — 
critkisms by the Scaligecs, Ii. 28, noU K 
99, note \ 860, 872. 

Scaliger, Julius Ciesar. i. 829; ii. 44— 
De Causis Latinse Llnguse, i. 880 — liia 
Poetics, ii. 292-294 — InTeetiTO of, 
against the Cloeronianus, i. 881. 

ScandinaTia, early poetry of; i. 88, 60, 
fiote — legends of. Hi. 218. 

Scapula, hu abridgment of Stephens's 
Thesaurus, ii. 27 — distich on, ib. note ^ 

— opinions on the lexicon of, 27, note*. 
Scarabseus Aquilam qnserit of Erasmus, 

i. 289, 291. 
Scarron, Abb^, the Boman Comique of, 

It. 809. 
ScepUdsm in the middle ages, i. 158. 
Schsefler, Peter, his inrenttons in piintlog, 

1.166. 
Sohedius, Melissus, Hi. 265. 
Schelner, the Jesuit, optloal diaooTsries 

of, iii. 894, 428. 
Schelstadt, school of, i. 198, 217. 
Schism, treatises on, H. 400 and noU. 
Schlegel, Frederic, his opinion that Lu- 
ther's understanding was tainted with 

insanity, i. 878. 
Schlegel, William, his praise of Calderon, 

iii. 279— his crittdsms on Shakspeare, 

298, 806, 818— on the defiscta of Mo- 

lidre. It. 256. 
Schmidt, Brasmos, obarratioDS of; Ii. 94 — 

his Pindar. 868. 
Seholastio philosophy, its slow deffaat, 

1. 888— delSnided by the nnlTeiaities, 

884. 
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0CHOLASTIO TBXATIBXS. 

8ehola8tlotareatiac8,iL105. See^PhUoao- 
phy." 

SehoolSf cathedral aod conTentaal, imder 
Charlemagne and his succesBorif and 
their beneficial effects, i. 80, noU 0— 
state of English schools in the time of 
Henry VIII., 846 — English institutions 
and regulations of. In the reign of Elixa- 
beth, 11. 60— mode of teaching in,i. 281 
— of Schelstadt, Munster, Emmerich, 
m 194, 217— Padua, 819; ii. 106 — 
in Germany, 1. 125, 840. 

Science, state of, i. 448; Hi. 877— Lord 
Bacon, De Augmentis Sdentlarum, 84. 
et seq. — Hobbes's Chart of Human, 118 
— institutions Ibr the advancement of, 
It. 818, 819. 

Scioppius, Oa^par, controversies of, ii. 870, 
872 — his inftaniA Famlaui, 870 — Us 
Judicium de Stylo Historioo, t&.— his 
grammar, 870, 878 — ranarks on Lip- 
slus, 87. 

Scornful Lady, play of, iU. 816 and note. 

Scot, Reginald, his Discovery of Witch- 
craft, U. 51, 66, 102. 

Scot of Scotstarvet, Latin elegies of, iU. 268. 

Scotland, Dunbar, poet of, i. 270— state 
of classical learning in, 282; ii. 64 — 
Greek taught in, 1.844— Latin poets 
of, Ui. 268— Calvlnists of, U. 148. 

Scots ballads, U. 229 — poets, 242. 

Scott, Michael, pretends to translate Aris- 
totle, i. Ill, note *. 

Scott, Sir Walter, ii. 289 ; iU. 874. 

Scotti, his Honarchia SoUpeorum. iii. 874. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems ia the, 1. 
270, 421, 426, noU. 

Scotus, Duns, character and influence of 
his writings, i. 40 — barlMuous charao- 
ter of his sophistry, ib.jjnou * ; ii. 47. 

Scotus, John. Erigena, i. 82, 195. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i. 167 
— translations of. 184 — editions of Arius 
Montanus, ii. 108— Ethiopic, 1.818 — 
Alcali Polyglot, ib. — Antwerp Poly- 
glot, ii. 838 — Bishops' Bible, 104 — 
Chaldee, i. 818 ; ii. 888; fii.^— Cas- 
tallo, ii. 108— Clarius, t6. — Complu- 
tenflian,i.879; U. 888— Danish, 1.881 — 
English, ii. 445— Tyndale's, i. 864, 880 
— Duport's translation, iv. 14 — English 
commentators on, ii. 487 — Geneva, by 
Coverdale, 104— Greek, i. 818 ; iv. 14— 
Hebrew, i. 818; ii. 889; iii. 425— It». 
lian, i. 881 — Latin, 882; ii. 108 — 
Erasmus, i. 276, 292— Parisian Poly- 
glot, iii. 426; iv. 842 — Pagnlnus, h. 
108— Polish translation^ 104— Septuar 
gint, ib. — Sclavonian, tb. — Samaritan 
Pentateuch, iii. 426— Spanish, tt. 104 — 
Svriao, 887; iU. 425, 428— Sistine, ii. 
108 — Swedish. 881 — Tremellius and 
Junius, 108— Vulgate, 102— Walton's 
Polyglot, iv. 842 — ibrty-eisht editions 
of, prohibited by Borne, ii. %4. 



BXZUAI. BT8TXH OV PLAHTS. 

Bcuderi, Mademoiselle de, heroic romanoef 
of, iii. 871, 872 ; iv. 221, 806. 

Seudery, observations on the Cid of Cor- 
neiUe by, iii. 860. 

Seba, Adeodatus (Ben), ii. 240. 

Sebonde, Kaiimond de, Natural Theology 
of, 1.154; ii. 128. 

Seckendorf attacks the motives of Eras- 
mus, i. 858, note ^ — remarks on Luther 
by, 296. 

Secundus Joannes, Latin poems of, i. 429 : 
U.242; iii. 260. 

Sedano. his Paraaso EspaSol, ii. 199, 202; 
iii. 229. 

Segneri, Paolo, sermons of, iv. 276. 

Segni. history by, i. 465. 

Segrais, pastoral poetry of, iv. 221— his 
novels. 810— Segrairiana, &c., 297, 802. 

Seeuier, President, library of, Ui. 486. 

Seicentisti, writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, iii. 221.886. 

Selden, ill. 806 — his treatise De Jure 
NaturaU Juxta Hebrseoe, 144, 145, 427, 
428— Table-Talk of, ii. 487, note*; itt. 
145, note. 152 — his controversy on 
fisheries, 187— Arundelian Marbles of, 
ii.376. 

Self-defence, right of. iU. 184 ; iv. 185. 

SelHng, Prior, i. 240 and note *. 

Semi-Pelaglan tenets, ii. 411, 414. 

Seneca, tragedies o^ ii. 258, 259, 856 — 
Epistles of, iU. 148. 

Sensation, Hobbes's theory of, iii. 102— 
definition of, by Malebranche, iv. 87. 

Sensibility, universal, theory of Campa- 
nella, ill. 16. 

Sepulture, rights of, Grotius on, iii. 197. 

Serafino d' Aqnila, Italian poet, i. 287, 

Serena, Elisabetta, ii. 186. 

Sergardi, satires of, in Latin, iv. 240. 

Serllo, treatise on perspective by, ii. 
821. 

Sermons of the sixteenth century, i. 875 
— English, ii. 488 ; iv. 69— French, 55, 
56. 

Serra, Antonio, on the means of obtaining 
money without mines, iii. 162 — on the 
trade of Venice by , ifr. — on oommerdal 
exchange, ib. 

Servetus, tenets and works of, i. 868 — Ills 
work De Trinitatis Erroribus, ib. — put 
to death at Geneva, ii. 84, 85, 86, note^ 
424 and note >— account of Us Chris> 
tianismi Restitutio, passage therein on 
the circulation of the blood, 1. 468; iL 
84, 85, and notes; iii. 417, 418. 

Servitude, domestic, ii. 151. 

Seven Champions of Christendom by 
Johnson, U. 809. 

S*vign«, Madame de, Letters of, iv. 281 — 
her talent, ib. —want of senaibilify of, 
282, note. _ 

SevUle University, lectures at, i. 186. 

Sexual system of plants, iv. 884. 
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SHAD WILL. 

Shftdwell, plays of, It. 278— aatlre on, by 
DryOen, 284. 

ShakspearBf William, Ui. 290— his poems, 
Teniu and Adonis, ii. 22B, 271 — Lu- 
creoe, 228 — his life and early plays, 
269, 270, fcc— few obUtenUons by 
ShMupeara, nor any by Lope de Vega, 
260— his sonnets, ill. 258-256— plays 
of: Twelfth Night, 298— Merry \Vivm 
of Windsor, tb., 294; ir. 261 — Much 
Ado about Nothing, Ui. 293— Hamlet, 
29B — Ifacbeth, t6.— Messuxe for Mea- 
sure, U. 268. 808; Ui. 295, 296, 298— 
King Lear, 296, 296 — Timon of Athens, 
297 — PcricteK, II. 271, note »; iU. 299 — 
the hbtorical plays of, ii. 277 — Julius 
Ca»sr, m. 800— Antonvand Cleopatra, 
800- Othello, 299, 801 — Coriolanus. 
800 — Richard II., 803— Tempest, 801 

— his other plays, 800, 801, 803, 818— 
Henry VI., whence taken, ii. 266, 271 
—Comedy of Brrorw, 271; ir. 263— 
Midsummer Night's Dieam, U. 278, 275 
— Two Gentlemen of Verona. 272, 274 
-Lore's Labor Lost, 272 — Taming of 
the Shrew, 278 — Komeo and Juliet, 
276-277— Merchant of Venice, 278 ; iii. 
19 ; ir. 268 — As You like It, ii. 279 — 
Crmbeline, 803 — retirement and death 
of, Ui. 290, note ^ 801— gnsatucas of 
his genius, U. 133; Ui. 302- judgment 
of, 803— hU ohvuritv of style, 304- 
his popularity, 8i)3, 806- critics sad 
commentators on his dramas, i6., 806 — 
Dryden's remarks on, 325, note (see 
also U. 264, noU «, 268, 291 ; ir. 270) — 
remarks on the mode of spelling the 
poet's name, U. 269, note >. 

Sharp, Richard, Mr., remarks of. ir 801, 

note ». 
Sharroek, De Ofllciis, &e., ir. 150. 
Shepherd, life of Poggio by, i. 103, note ^ 

117. 
Shcpherd^s Kalendar, poem of Spenser, 

U. 220, 802. 
Sheridan, plays of, ir. 281. 
Ship of Fools, the, 1. 245. 
Shirley, dramatic works of, Ui. 881 ; ir. 

272. 
Sibilet, Thomas, the Art Po^tlque of, 

i. 445 — his IphigenU of Euripides, 

484. 
Sidney, Algernon, his Discourses on Go- 

remment, ir. 193. 
Sidney, Sir Philip. U. 178, 222, 268— his 

Arcadia, 289, 290, 807-809; itt. 439 — 

Defence of Poosie, U. 220, 264, 290, 802 

— Astrophel and Stella, 222 — poems 
of, ib.,' It. 2« — his censure of the 
BngliJh drama, ii. 268 — character of 
his prose, 289. 

Bidonius, observations of, and their eha* 
lacter. i. 48. 

snna, the Boni of, U. 860 — Intronati of, 
L4OT. 



Sglsmnnd, Bknperor, litaraiim enooa- 

raged by, i. 117. 
SIgismnnd III. , pexsecntton of PiDbesfeanti 

by, U. 70. 
Slgonins. works of. i. 381 ; U. 40, 57 — Da 

Consolatione, ^ — on the Athenian 

KUty, 50— on Roman antiquity, 56 — 
I Jure Oivium Bom. and De Jure 
ItaUsd, 58 — on antiquities of Greece, 
50. 

SllTester's tiansUtion of the Creation, or 
La Semaine, by Du Bartas, U. 212— 
poems ascribed to, 222; Ui. 260. 

Simler, George, schoolmaster of Hene, 
i. 284. 

Shnon, le Pire, ir. 46— Critieal BUtarj 
of. It. 61, 342. 

Singers of Germany, L 60; Ui. 210. 

Sionita, Hebraist, UI. 426, 427. 

Siphon, power of the, Ui. 405. 

Sirmond, the historian, U. 485. 

Slsmondi, criticisms of, i. 49 ; Ui. 279, 867, 
et passim. 

SIztus v., ii. 108, 847— the Sistina Bible 
published by, 108. 

Skelton's rhymes, i. 818. 421, 486. 

Slarery, Bodin on, U. 167— Grotins ois 
iU. 206. 

Sleldan's History of the Befonnation, L 
299, note K 

Smetins, Martin, works on aodent in- 
scriptions by, U. 875. 

Smigleclus, the logician. It. 64 and 
note 1. 

Smith, professor at Cambridge, i. 844. 

Smith, Adam, remarks of, Ui. 216, 217. 

Snell, wmibiod, his Cydometrieus, UL 
885— on refraction, 406. 

Society, Hobbw on civil, UI. 178. 

Society, Boyal, ir. 820. 

Socinian academy at Baoow, U. 86, 418— 
writers, 1. 868 ; U.85,86— Soeiniaolam, 
416, 419— to England. It. 42. 

Socinus, Faustus, if. 86, 417. 

Socinus, LaeUus, founder of the sect of 
Sodnians, i. 868; U. 85. 

SoUds, the rado of, Ui. 884. 

SoUnas, his Polyhistor, U. 360. 

Soils, Antonio de. Conquest of Mextoo br, 
iT.846. 

Solon, phUosophy of. IU. 184. 

Sonnets, Italian, i. 411; U. 181 et sea., 
iT. 211-214— French, U. 214 — of ml- 
ton, iU. 268— of Shakspeare, 258— of 
Drummond of Hawtbornden, 256 — 
of the Earl of Stirling, 256— consfcnao- 
tion of, 257, nou i. 

Sophia, Princess, It. 82. 

Sophocles, style of. It. 226j282. 

Sorbonne, the, i. 289 ; iT. 87, 68. 

Soto, Peter, confessor to Chariea Y., L 
874; U. 82, nou >; iU. 148. 

Soto, Barahona de, poetry of, U. 208. 

Soto, Dominio, Da Justitia, U. 1^ 176; 
180. 
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SOUL. 

Bool, DweirteB on the immateriality of 
tbe, iU. 88, 88— on the leat of, 66 — 
theory of Gaasendi, ir. 72 — Hale- 
branche, 90 — Locke, 187, 138. 

SouPb Errand, the, early poem, ii. 222. 

Soiua, Manuel Varia y, Bonnets of, iii. 



South, Dr., Kimons of; ir. 40, 60. 

Southampton, Lord, friend of Shalcspearo, 
U. 270. 

Southern, hi> Fatal IHieorery, ir. 271 — 
Oroonoko, ib. 

Southey, Mr., his edition of Ha^res. i. 815 
— remarks of, ii. 805— edition of poeta 
by, iii. 244, 266, noU i. 

Southwell, Robert, poems of, Ii. 222. 

SoTerelKn, and sorereign power, the, iii. 
168,18^,188. 

Spain, drama of. i. 266, 481 ; ii. 248 ; iii. 
278-281 ; ir. 244— poets and poetry of, 
i. 268, 416: ii. 198-208; iii. &9— bal- 
lads, i. 186. 242; ii. 207 — novels and 
romances, 208, 806 ; ill. 228 and note i ; 
ir. 807 — Oerrantes, iii. 868— Spanish 
and Italian writing compared, i. 417 — 
metaphyaicians of, ill. 14 — prose-writers 
of, iii. 842— philologists and literati of, 
i. 889, 488 — Loyola and the Jesuits 
of, ii. 72 — library of the Escurial Pa- 
lace, 848, note i; iii. 428 — of AlcalA 
and Salamanca, ii. 848 — revlTal of 
literature in, i. 186— learning in, 880 
— under Philip II.. ii. 68, 199 — the 
Inquisition o£ 68, aS4. See " Poetry," 
"Drama." 

Spanish Curate of Fletcher, iii. 814, 821, 
note. 

Spanheim, Bwkiel, numismaties of, ii. 
877 ; ir. 11, 21— his edition of Julian, 

Spee, German poet, iU. 240. 

Speech, human, and brute sounds, com- 
parison between, ill. 418, 414. 

Speed, maps of, in 1646, iii. 481. 

Spehnan, Glossary of. It. 292. 

Spencer, De Legibus HebrsBorum, ir. 848. 

Spener, writings of, ir. 46. 

Spenser, Edmund, his school of poetry, 
iii. 244, 248— his Shepherd's Kalendar, 
ii. 219, 802- his Epithalamium, 228— 
the Fafiry Queen of, 280-287 — com- 
pared with Ariosto, 282 — hlH Dialogue 
upon the State of Ireland, 291. 

Sperone Speroni, his tragiHly of Canaee, 
i. 481 — dialogues of, §96, 441. 

Spiegel, Dutch poet, his works, iii. 242. 

Spinosa, system of, ii, 107 — the Txacta- 
tus Theologico-PoliUous or ir. 46 — 
Ethics or Moral System of, 104 e( sea.. 
161 — poUtics of, 187 — Spinosism, 
116. 

Spiritual dramas of Spain and Portugal, 
i. 266. 

Spondanus, continuator of the Annals of 
Baronius, il. 486. 



BTZLLDrOTIiXBT. 

botanical and medical ranarics 

of, B. 881, 886 : iii. 418, note, 419, 428, 

«o<e,424;iT.i80. » » —^ 

St. Tincent, Gregory, geometry of, iU. 

8ta£l, Madame de, her Corinne, i. 106, 
note * — obserrations of, on Borneo and 
Juliet, ii. 276. 

Stafar, Lord, work by, iii. 91, note i. 

StamiMi;. Gaspara, an Italian poetess, ii. 

Stanley, Tnomas, History of Ancient Phi- 
losophy by, ir. 16, 66, and note i— his 
edition of jfiichylus, 16. 

Stanyhumt, translator, ii. 226. 

Stapulensis, Faber, i. 286 — conduct of, 
866— edition of the Scriptures by, 882. 

Star Chamber, the, U. 866. 

States, Bodin on the rise and ML of, ii. 
167! 

Statics, treatise of SteTinus on, ii. 828. 

Stationarii, or booksellers, i. 262. 

Stationers' CompauT founded in 1666. ii 
B66 — its restrictions on the press, to. 

Statistics, writers on, ir. 207— statistical 
topography, iii. 168, 164. 

Statius, Achilles, or Esta^^, a Portuguese 
commentator, ii. 22. . 

Statius, Thebaid of, il. 294; iy. 224. 

Steele, Conscious Lorers of. It. 276, note 

Steerens, commentator on Shakspeare, ii 
266, noU >, 271, note i; iU. 264, 290, 
806. 

Stellatus, Palfaigenius, the Zodaious Titss 
of. i. 429. 

Stephens, Henry i. 266— his erudition, il. 
28 —his pros celebrated. 24 — Life of, 
by Maittalre, ib. note > — oy Almeloreen 
and other biographers, ib. note — his 
Thesaurus linguss Latinss, 2&-27 — 
his own testimony on Tarious lexicons, 
1. "829, note; ii. 26, note "—Scapula's 
abrid^nent of the Thesaurus of, 27 — 
dies in poverty, A. — his philological 
works, 86, 800 ; ir. 289 — Latin epi- 
grams, ii. 240— forbidden to print, Sbi 
— Apology for Herodotus by, 1. 876 — 
his treatise on the conformity of the 
French and Greek languages, ii. 800. 

Stephens, Robert, Thesaurus of, i. 886— 
the Novum Tostamentum Graecum, 
&c., edited by, 880; U. 28, note, 102, 
874. 

Stevinus, Shnon, his statics and hydrosta- 
tics, 11.828 : iii. 404. 

Stewart, Dugald, metaphysical worlu of, 
ii. 129, 160 ; Ui. 44, 72, note >, 96, 101, 
118, noU 3, 218, 219; iv. 181, nol«— his 
remarks on Descartes, iii. 87— on Gro- 
tius, 218 — on Gassendi, iv. 76, 77. 

StifleUttH, Michael, ii. 312. 818; iU. 878. 

StiU, John, Bishop of Bath and Wells, U. 
261. 

Stillingfleet. writings and tenets of! tr. 84, 
4l761, 188. 
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Siirlliig, Barl of, soimeta of, fil. 266— hlfl 

poem of DomefldJiy, ib. nou K 
Stir^om Adyenaiia by Peim and Lobel, U. 

Stobeeiu, edition of, by QrotioB, U. 866. 
Stockwood, John, hla ProgymnMma Scho- 

lutScum, il. 62, noU K 
Stnda. Famianiu, ii. 869 — his Decades, ib. 

— character of his imitations, t&. — 
the Prolnslona Academies of, iii. 342. 

Btrssbunr, books published at, li. 8B2— 
Ubraxy of, i. 468. 

Strigelios, Lod Theologici of, U. 96. 

StrtMsi, poon on chocolate by, ir. 240. 

Strype, John, his Ufe of Smith, i. 844 and 
note * — remarks of, ii. 189. 

Stunica, Spanish commentator, i. 819. 

Sturm, Jolm, liis treatise on eaneation in 
Germany, i. 840. 

Snard. remarks of, on the French theatre, 
U. 268, note *. 

Suam of Granada, his treatise De L^- 
bus. m. 18fr-148 — titles of his ten 
books, 188 — his definition of eternal 
law, 140 — his metaphysical disputa- 
tions, 14 — theory of goTemment, 168 

— his irork and opinions on lavs, 169, 
177. 

Buckling, Sir John, poetry of, iii. 269. 

BugaiHame, first mention of, ii. 881. 

Suidas, proTerb quoted flrom, i. 208— hlfl 
Lexicon. 281. 

Bun, spots of the, discovered by Harriott, 
Fabricius, and Scheiner, iii. 894 — its 
revolution round its axis, tb. 

Supposes, the, play of, ii. 261. 

Supralapsarian tenets, Ii. 412. 

Bnrrev, Earl of, his style of poetry de- 
scribed, i. 421-427— the introducer of 
blank verse, 424— his polished lan- 
guage, 426— remarks of I>r. Nott, 422, 
^ — poems of, ii. 215— character of, 
by Sidney, 220. 

Surville, Clotilde de, a supposed French 
poetess, i. 180. 

Bwabian period of German poetry, 1. 68. 

Swammerdam, naturalist, iii. 418 ; It. 
828. 

Sweynhetm, the printer, i. 200. 262. 

Swift, Dean, ir. 810— his Tsle of a Tub, 
817. 

8ulSN»t, Richard, author of the Calcuiator, 
i. m. 

Switaerland, the Reformation begun by 

Zwingle at Zurich, i. 801 — doctrines of 

the Protestants of, ii. 87- 
Sword, the Pen and the, Andresd's parable 

of, iii. 168, note >. 
Sydenham, medical theory of, ir. 841. 
Sylburgius, his Greek grammar, ii. 29, 81, 

861 : It. 4 — his AristoUe and Diony slus, 

ii. 81. 
Syllogism. See "Logic." 
SyWiui*. Dutch physician, i. 468 ; iii. 416 ; 

iv.841. 



SylTiuB, the French giammaiian, i. 279. 

Synergists, tenets of, ii. 80. 

Syntagma Philosophieum of Gaswndi, fr. 

7l777,126. 
Syrlac rersion of the Bible, ii. 887, 888: 

iii. 427— the Ifaronite ooUege of Mount 

Libanus, tb. 

Tabemsemontanus, ii. 884. 

Table-tslk of Selden, U. 487, noU*', iii 
145, nou 1. 

Tacitus, tiie Annals of, i. 278: ii. 866— 
Lipslus's edition of, ii. 21 — Savile's 
translation of, 54 — Davaniati's transla- 
tipn of, 283. 

Tale of a Tub by Swift, ir. 817 — compari- 
son of; with the Pantagniel of Rabelais, 
i.489. 

Talmud, the study of the, Iii. 427. 

Talon, Omer, treatise on eloquence, ii. 
121 — Institutiones OratorisB of, 800. 

Tamburlaine, play of, ii. 265. 

Tancred and Sigismnnda, lU. 278. 

TansiUo, Italian poet, his La Balia, U. 185, 
241. 

Tapeensis, Yigilius, the African bishop, 
works of, reviewed, ir. 292. 

Tartaglia, Nicolas, liis solution of cuUc 
equations in algebra, i. 449 — unfidriy 
published by Cardan, ii. 811— liis me- 
chanics, 821. 

Taaso, Bernardo, U. 185— his Amadigi, 
190— celebrated sonnet by. 190, noU >. 

Tasso, Torquato, the Oierusaiemme libe- 
rata of, U. 198 et seq.y 298 ; iv. 224— 
comparison oL with Homer, Virgil, and 
Ariosto, U. 193, 196, 197— excellence 
of his style, 194— his conceits, 196— 
defects of the poem, 196 — Fairfax's 
translation, 226— his peculiar genius, 
196 — the Aminta of, 246 — M§ Tor- 
rismond, a tragedy, 245 — his prose 
writings, 281 — Galiloo'B remarks on, 
iii. 841. 

Tsssoni. his observations on the poetry of 
Bembo, i. 412— on Petrarch, &e., iii. 
840 — Secchia Rapita of, 225 — remarts 
of, iU. 488. 

Tauler's sermons, i. 71, 151 ; iii. 22. 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his Alpes CsBsn, Ii. 
.108, note >. 

Tavannes, political memoirs hy^ ii. 148. 

Tavelegus, grammar of, i. 848, note, 

Tavemier, his travels in the East, It. 846. 

Taxation, Bodin on, ii. 164. 

Taylor, Edgar, Lays of the Minnesingers 
by, 1. 59, noU ». 

Taylor, Jenany, U. 864, 408, 426 — his 
DiBSuasive from Popery, iv. 88, 61 — 
sermons of, Ii. 489 — devotional writ- 
ings of, 440— his Ductor Dubitantium, 
It. 148, 157, 165— its character and de- 
fects, 148 — his Liberty of Prophesving, 
U. 4^; iv. 61 — boldness of his' doc- 
trine, U. 426 — his defence of toleration. 
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ttO, tfl— effect of hb treatise, 488— 
ita defects, 484— h&B Defence of lEpisco- 
pacy, ib. 

Taylor, Brook, Oontemplatio Philosophioa 
(Of, ill. 80, HoU. 

Telemachus, F6n61on^8, ir. 811. 

Teleecope, mTentton of the, iii. 406 — 
Dutch, or spyhig-glasses, 407. 

Teleeio, Bernard. De Maturft Remm of, ii. 
109; iU. 16,16,17,82. 

Tdllei, a Spanish metaphysician, Iii. 14. 

Temple, Sir William, irri7, 808— hto de- 
fence of antiquity, 806. 

Tenneman on the origin of modem philo- 
sophy, i. 88, nou K 

Tepel, his History of the Garteeiaa Philo- 
sophy, It. 79, note *. 

Ttoenoe. comedies of, first printed as T«ne, 
1. 277 — editions ofl U. 14. 

Teiesa, St., writings of, ii. 441 ; iii. 249. 

Testi, Imitator of Horace. lU. 228. 

Teutonic languages, the. i. 88, 146. 

Textus RaTisius, the Ofilclna of, i. 860. 

Theatres, i. 224— hi London, U. 268: Ui. 
290, Wi — dosed by Parliament. 292 — 
Darenant^s, in the Charter-house, ir. 
266— Duke of York\ in Drury Lane, 
ib. — in lincoln's-inn-fields, ib. — thea- 
trical machinery of fifteenth century, 
i. 226 — in Paris, ii. 267, 260 - the first 
French theatre, i. 224 — the Parisian 
company of Bnftns de Sans Soud, 246, 
318— the early English drama, 486 ; ii. 
261, &o See " Drama." 

Theobald, commentator on Shakspeare, iii. 
806. 

Theocritus, i. 281. 277 ; ii. 219, 246. 

Theodore, Archbishop, influence of, in 
piopafipftllon oi grammatical learning, 

Theodorio perseoutee Boethius, i. 26. 
Theodosius, code of the Emperor, i. 81 ; It. 

Theodoeius, the geometrician, 1. 448. 

Theologia MonUls of Escobar, iii. 187. 

Tlieology . system of, i. 86 — public schools 
of, hi Italy, 41 — oontrorersial, ii. 98 — 
scholastic method of, i. 86 ; ii. 97— na- 
tural, iii. 44 ; iT. 822 — Sodnian, 1. 868 ; 
ii. 86, 416— English writers on, 91, 97 ; 
iy. 46, 64, 66 — theological doctrine, ii. 
97— feith. 1.211- literature, 874; ii. 
66,882,486; ir. 24-62. 

Theophrastus on plants, ii. 826 — lectures 
by Duport on, ir. 14 — his Gliazacters, 
174— on botany, i. 469, 460. 

Theoeophists, sect of, iii. 22. 

Thermometer, the, ir. 828. 

Therenot, traTcls of. It. 346. 

Thibault, King of NaTane, Troubadour, 
1.64. 

Thomists, the sect of, i. 886 : IL 106. See 
'^Aquinas." 

Thomson. Dr., on aoatomy, ir. 829— ffis- 
tory of Chemistry, i. 182, noU K 

VOL. rv. 28 



Thomson's History of tfie Royal Sodety, 

It. 820, note. 
Thouars, M. du Petit, Ii. 838. 
Thuanus, M. de Thou, Latin style of, il. 

871,872: Ui.4d6. 
Thucydides, editors of, ii. 16 : ir. 16. 
Thyard, the French poet, 11. 210. 
Tbysius, a French critic, ii. 867. 
Tlbaldeo, Italian poet, 1. 287, 411. 
Tleck, Professor, remarks on Shakspeare 

by, ii. 268, note i. 
Tiedemann, remarks of, i. 86. 
Tifemas, George, teacher of Oreek at Paris, 

i. lU. 
Tillotson, Archbishop, U. 409 ; ir. 41, 42 — 

his sermons, ii. 417, noU *] ir. 42 — Ar- 

minisn tenets of, 41. 
Tintoret, pahitings of, ii. 196. 
Tlptoft, Earl of Worcester, i. 177. 
Thuboechi quoted, i. 28, nou^ 80, note, 

106, note ^, 460 ; ii. 41, note, 61, et pas- 
sim. 
Titus Andronicus, not a play of Shak- 

speare's, ii. 271. 
Tobacco-plant, supposed earliest notioe of, 

in 1678, ii. 881. 
Toleration of religions, ii. 160, 428, 480, 

481. 
Toletus, the Jesuit, his Summa Gasuniii 

ConacientisB, iU. 187. 
TOlley, Qreek grammar of, i. 847, note K 
Tolomd, Claudio, U. 186, 192. 
Tonelli, his notes on Poggio, 1. 104, 

note 1. 
TorelU, his tragedy of Merope, U. 246. 
Torrentins, Horace of, U. 864. 
TorriceUi, high merit of, ill. 887 — hydrau- 
lics o^ ^. 
Tortus, Matthew, answer of, ii. 888. 
Toscanelli, Qnomon in Florence Cathedral 

by, i. 198 and note *. 
Tostatus, AUbnsus, i. 186. 
Totters MisceUanies, ii. 216. 
Toulouse, UnlTeraity of, i. 88, note >. 
Toumeboenf. See " Tumebus.'' 
Toumefort, his Elteiens de la Botanique, 

ir. 832, 888. 
Toumeur, Le, dramatist, iii. 884. 
Toussain, eminent scholar, i. 888 ; U. 17. 
Toutain, his Agamemnon, from Seneca, U. 

268. 
Toxophilna, or Treatise on Archery, by 

Ascham.i.448. 
Trade, on foreign. It. 204. 
Tragedy, Italian, i. 273, 481; iii. 2n — 

Spanish, ii. 268; Ui. 278— French, ii. 

267; iii. 281 et m?.— English, 297 et 

seq. — andent Greek, ir 226 — Bymer 

on, 803. See " Drama." 
Translating, Dryden on the art of, It. 802. 
Transubetantlation, controversy on. ii. 78, 

note. 
Trarels, early writers of, I. 270— later 

writers of. It. 816, 846. See ** Geogra- 
phy " and " Toyages." 
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TBAYXBfiASI. 

TmrexaaiL Ambrogio, on piofcne litoM- 

ture, i. 114— on tnnslattonB from the 

Greek, 118. 
Treatiet, public, ill. 198, 209 — tmoes and 

conrentionB. 210. 
Tremellius, the Hebrew eritio, ii. 103, 

888. 
Trent, the Oonndl of, its proce*)dio0i and 

hifltoxy, i. 871 : U. 78 and note, 82, 885, 

401. 
TreTba's tiaoslation of HIgden's Poly- 

chronioon, i. 817^ note. 
Trlglandiofl, a notablo theologian at 

Ctx«cht, iii. 96. 
Tiigonometry, calculationa of Begiomoa- 

taniu in, i. 198, 199. 
Trinitarian oontroTerBv, the, i. 868; 11. 

84-86 and note; !▼. 42. See "Sool- 

nian." 
Triquero, Spanish dramattBt, U. 263. 
Trismeglstus, Hermes, pliiloeophv of, oonn- 

teriWted, i. 218. 
Triflsino, priodpjefl of I^b Italia Uberata, 

i. 366, 414. 
Tristan of Leonols. 1. 148, note *. 
TrithemiuB, Annales HirsaxgiensiB of, 1. 

166. 
TriTlnm, mode of education, i. 27, note * : 

U.847. 
Troubadonxs and Proyen(^l poets, i. 58. 
Troye, Hecuoil dee Histoires de, of Raoul 

1e F&TTe, printed by Caxton, i. 178. 
Truth, intultiye, on, ill. 96. 
Trypho, Greek treatasee of, 1. 882. 
Tubingen monaster;}', Hebrew taught in, 

Tulpius, Obeerrationes Medicn of, iii. 

412. 
Tnramini, De LegibuB, ii. 178. 
Turberville, poems of, il. 218, 228. 
Turenne, Marshal, ir. 29, 58. 
Turkish Spy, the, iii. 151, note,- ir. 814:- 

817 and noUs. 
Turks, Knolles^s History of the, iii. 855— 

the Turkish language, 429. 
Tumebufl, i. 888— lus translations of 

Greek cImsIcs into Latin, 11 . 17— his 

AdTersaria, 18, 366 — Montaigne^s cba^ 

nicter of, 18— his reputation, 24— his 

Ethics of Aristotle, 88. 
Turner, Dr., his New Herbal, ii. 880 — 

his Avium Prsedpnarum Historia, i. 

461. 
Turner's History of England, 1. 27, nou \ 

29, note \ 81, note >, 88, note >, 87, 

note 1, 140, note ». 
Turphi, romance of Oharlemagne by, i. 

60, note >, 146, noU K 
^rrecremata, Joannes de, his Esplanatio 

in Psalterium, i. 172. 
Tuscan language, 1. 467. 
Two Noble Khismen, ill. 818, note i. 
Tyoho Brahe. mundane qystem pf, U. 819. 

et seq. — his dlscoTery as to the path of 

comets, 820; 111.890. 



▼AiB. 

Tymme, Thomas, tnmslationB by; 1. 8^. 
Tyndale's the first English version of 

the New Teetamenf, 1. 864, 880, 881, 

note ». 
Tyrwhitt's obsenrations on Chaucer, i. 62, 

note >, 424. 
Twining on the Poetics of Aristotle, tt 

296. 
Tyrannicide, writers In fkyor ofl ii. 140* 

144; iii. 154, 165. 

Ubaldl, Gnido, geometrical treatises of, U. 

821. 
Udal, Nicholas, 1. 818, 497 — his comedy of 

Ralph Roister Doister, 487 ; U. 261. 
Ugucdo, the lezloographer, i. 100. 
Ulpian on the Roman law, ii. 171. 
Un dw st a n ding, Halebraache on the. It.' 

94 — Locke's Etaay on the Human, 122, 

Unitarians, Polish and German, It. 42. 
See also '^Socinns." 

UnlTersal language, on a, by Dalgamo, iy. 
121. . 

Uniyersal Ideas, question of the reality of, 
iy. 112 — how formed, ib^ 

Uniyeraitles, origin of the name, i. 88. 
note > — of Paris, 85— its suceessian of 
eariy profeasors, 87, 88— of Bologna, 88 
—of Cambridge, ^39; 11. 347 — Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, ti. 54, 847 — Frauk- 
fbrt, 1. 298— Montpelller, i. 88, note > 
-Germany, U. 865- Oxford, 1. 89; ii. 
847; iU. 4ffl— Pisa, 11. 846 — Witten- 
burv. i. 298--rof Padua, i. 41; ii. 816; 
iii. fl— of Toulouse, 1. 38, noU «— Cor- 
dova and Granada, 1. 89 — Italian 
uniyendtSes, U. 48, 846 ; iii. 488— of 
Leyden, ii. 847 — of Altdorf and Hehn- 
Btadt, to. — of Copenhagen, i. 841 —of 
Marbuiig, ib. — of Konigsbexg, ib. — 
. of Jena, t&.— of SeviUe, 1. 186 — of 
Salamanca, t&.— of AlcaU, d.— state 
of, in the Beyenteenth century, iii. 
4S8. 

Urtiaa Tin., Hatthei Barberini, Ii. 888 ; 
iU. 265. 2f^, 839. 

Urbino, Francis, Duke of, Ii. 60. 

Urbino, house of, patrons of learning, 
1. 284. 

Untatns on antiquitieB, iy. 20. 

Upoinuq, FuMuB, antiquair, ii. 69. 

Usher, Axchbishop, U. 485, 487 — forms the 
libraiy of Trinity CoUege, Dublin, Uir 
485— hl8 Annals of the Old Testament, 
iy. 22— hJB Chronology, 21. 

Usury, GenatH Noodt on, iy. 210. 

Utopia of More, 1. 288, 284 — ori^n of the 
word, 288, note K 

tacarius, teacher at Oxlbrd in 1149, 1. 89, 
. notfi. 

Ysillant, work on medals by, iy. 21. 
Yair, Do, eriticlBms on theB^le of; Ii. 285 ;.' 
ill. 851. 
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TALDX8. 

Valdes, a Spanish teacher of Uie Beifoniia- 

tion, i. 860. 
YaleDtbdan by Hetohflr, lii. 817. 
Yaleriuiiu, Se Infellcitato litteratonim, 

i 826, note. 
TaUa, LaoraitiaB, irorks and criticinnB 

of; i. 161, 191, 204—800000 of. as to 

the three heayenly wltDesses, ui. 64, 

note ^. 
YaUe, Pietro della, his txavels, iU. 480. 
Tall^, pamphlet of, against Christianity, 

il. 101. 
Talols, Henxy, philolofi^cal works of, It. 

Van Dale on ancient oracles, iy. 280. 
VaDbmgh, Sir J., dramas of. It. 262, 

276. 
Van Hehnont, chemist, iii. 428 ; It. 821. 
Vanini, Lucillo, bomt at Paris, ii. 442 — 

character of his writings, ib. 448. 
Tarchi, hlstoiy by, i. 466— his dialogues, 

or Srcolano, n. 297— > his praise of 

Dante above Homer, 298. 
Tarenius, Syntazis Gnecn Lingose of, 1. 

Tarilas, historian, iy. 846. 

Varis Lectiones of Victoxins. ii. 18 — 

Moretus, 19, 867— Rutgeisius, 866 — 

Ketnedos, ib. 
Tariomm editions of. the classics, It. 

12. 
VaroU, the Anatomia of, ii. 886. 
Vaea, Onstayns, confiscates eoclesiastieal 

property, i. 852. 
Vasari, his paintings in the Sistine Chapel, 

ii. 7'8. 
Vasqnes, htw-writer, ii. 179: ill. 14. 
Va«qnius, lU. 140. 
VasMOi, de, M., the Scaligexaua Seennda 

of, If. 87. 
Vatable, profeesor of Hebrew, i. 887. 
Vatican, Ubrary of, i. 157, 46d ; ii. 847. 
Vaugelas, M^ de, Remarks on the French 

language by, iU. 861; iy. 288— die- 

tionary edited by, iii. 861. 
Vanmorlire, De, Ul. 870. 
Vaux. Nicholas, Lord, poet, i. 421,426 ; il. 

216. 
Vega, GaxcUasso de la, i. 416 ; ii. 190. 
Vega, Lopo de^ Spanish plays of, ii. 208, 

note «, 260; lii. 278, 274— his fertility 

and rapidity of composition, ii. 251 — 

yersiflcation, 251 — popularity, 268 — 

comedies, 252— tragedies, 268— spirit- 

nal plays of, 265. , 
Vegetable physiology, iy. 888. 
Vegetable productions, on, ii. 880. 
Vegius, Maphseus, Aieid continued by, 

T204;ii.294. 
Veljuaues J^stoiy of Spanish poetry by, 

Yeldek, Henry of. i 68. 

Yelthnysen, De Justi et Deooii, fro., iy. 

150. - 
Y«ii«ncttQ|i.hitradnced, m. 416. 



Venice, contest of Pope Paul Y. with, il. 
888— republic of, i. 406; iy. 190, 192, 
note * — its commerce and goyemment, 
ill 168— Academy of, U. 8^— libraries 
of, i. 468. 

Venus, transit of, oyer the sun. iii. 889. 

Veracity, PuflRradorf on, iy. 169. 

Verdler, Bibnothiqiie Fran^aise by, il. 
801, 868. 

Veigara, Greek grammar of, i. 886 ; ii. 



Yergerio, Peter Paul, an early Greek 

translator, i. 117 — his pamphlet on the 

Orlando Innamorato, 866. note. 
Verona. Two Gentlemen of, il. 272. 
Vertunien, Vrands, collections of, il. 44, 

note K 
Vesalius, De Corporis Humani Fabrlcft, 

1. 466 — his anatomical discoyeries, 467 ; 

U. 884, 885 — his disgrace and death, 

1. 458.' See also iii7Tl6. 
Veslhig, anatomist, writings of, iii. 428. 
Vespucci, Americo, discoyeries oT i. 271. 
Yettori, Peter, edition of Cicero by, i. 880 

— his Greek erudition, 882 — Varise 

Lectiones of, ii. 18— Huet's opinion of, 

ib. 
Vicente, GU, dramas of, i. 266, 488. 
Yico, Sneas, on numismatics, ii. 61, 849. 
Victor \ltensis, edition by Chidet, iy. 

292. 
Victoria, Francis i, Relectiones Theologicea 

of, ii. 175, 180 — opinions of, on public 
^ law, 175. 

Victorln of Faltre, 1. 106, 120. 
Victorius, Petrus, i. 880 ; U. 18, 19, 22. 
Vida of Cremona, Latin poet, i. 427, 466; 

iy. 241— Ars Poetica of, ii. 294. 
Yidal, Raymond, his Proyencal grammar, 

i. 48, note *. 
Vidus Vidius. anatomist, i. 468 ; ii. 886. 
Vienna, public library at, i. 469 ; ii. 

Viete (Francis Yieto), his reputation as an 
. algebraist, i. 450. 451 ; ii. 818'-mattie- 

roatical works of, iii. 885— algebra of, 

887. 
YleuaBens,.disooyeries by, in the anatomy 

of the neryes, iy. 889. 
Yiger, or Ylgerius, de Idiotismis, ii. 860. 
Vigilius Tapsensis, iy. 292. 
Vigneul Blaryllle, or H. D'Argonne, iii. 
. 845 ; iy. 288, 286. note i —his Melanges 

de Litt^rature, 2&7. 
Yignola, on perspectiye by. ii. 821. 
Yilledleu (or Des Jardins), Madame, no- 

yels of, iy. 809. 
YiUMns, Manuel Esteyan de, poems of, ill. 

ViUiers, essay on the influence of the Be- 

fbrmatton, 1. 806, note >. 
YlUon, French poems of, i. 219. 
Vincent de Beauyais, i. 188, 184. 
Yinoentr St. Gregory, treatise on geomelxy 

of, Ui. 885. 
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VIN'CENTE. 

Tlnccnte introdooeB regalar dnuna in Xa- 
rope, i. 266. 

Vlnc«utiuB LirineoBis, fi. 407, 416. 

TiDci, Leonardo (U, i. 228. 2^. 

Viner, abriOKnieDt of law by, It. 210. 

Vinnlus, commentaiiea of. ii. 168 ; Ui. 
176. 

Virgil, Bucolics of, i. 282, 848; !▼. 221— 
^neld of, 11.204; iv. 224 — contiaua- 
tlon by Maplinus, i. 204, 205 ; U. 2M — 
Carols Italian tmnalatlon, 192— imita- 
tion of the 0«orgic8 of. !▼. 242— TaMO 
compared witb, U. 198, 195, 247— Ca- 
moenii compared with, 204 — Homer 
comparod with, 293. 

TirKil, Polydorv, 1. 240. 

Yisconti, contributor to the Bic^gnphle 
UnlTeruelle, ir. 20, note *. 

YM, the Merrure Galant of, !▼. 292. 

VltoiU, ComeUo, i. 240. 

Titello, treatim on optics of, 1. 129, 448 ; 
U.821. 

Vitemtiii, Victor, the AMcan bishop, woriu 
of. It. 292. 

Vitil8 Sermonia, de, treatise by G. Voadas, 
U.3?2. 

VitruTlus on architecture, i. 227. 

Vires, writings of, i. 837, 374, 385, note i 

— attack on the scholHstics by, 385-^ 
preceptor to the Princess Bfary, ib. 

Viviani, solution of the area of the cycloid 
by, iii. 885 ; ir. 319. 

Vlacq, the Dutch bookseller, iU. 881. 

Voet, Gilbert, Dissertationes Thcologicn of; 
ii. 437— oontroTersy of, with Desoartat, 
Hi. 98. 

Volturv, letters of, Ul. 71, 846, 847 — poetry 
of, 288 ; It. 281, 286, note. 

VolkeUus, De Verl HeUgiooe, U. 417 and 
notes *, *. 

Volpone of Ben Jonson, iU. 307. 

Voltaire, sarcasms of, iii. 287 ; ir. 47— re- 
marks of, ii. 193, 203; It. 115. 128, 846 

— poetry of, i. 208; ir. 2» — his 
dramatic works, 248, 277— his style, 
281. 

Vondcl, Dutch poet, ill. 242. 

Voragine, James of, Golden Legend of, 

Vossius, Gerard, philological worics of, U. 

30, note >, 872^74; It. 10— Hiatoria 

Pelngiana by, ii. 415, note >. 
Vossius, Issac, Catullus and Pomponias 

Mela of, It. 10 — Arbtarchus of, 12. 
Voysfi^, early writers of, i. 270, 464 ; U. 

3K), 341 ; iii. 429— English voyages of 

diwovery. ii. 342 ; It. 345. 
Vulgate, translationB of, printed at Delft 

in 1497, i. 882. 

Wafer, consecrated, discussion on, by Des- 
cartes and Amaiild, iii. 98. 

Waoe, poems of, i. 58. 

Wakefield, Robert, lectarea at Cambildn 
by, i. 842; ii. 339. 



WHI8T0S. 

Waldenaes, poems attribut»d to the, 1. 50, 

note. 
Waldis, Bnreazd, German IkbnUst, ii 215. 
Waller, poetry of, iii. 257 ; It. 2^ 234— 

panegyric on Cromwell by, 228. 
WallL<, hUtoTT of algebra by, i. 462; a 

813 ; iii. 387 — his Institntio LogicsB, ir. 

65. See also It. 819. 
Walpole, Horace, criticisms on the Arcadia 

by, ii. 307 — correspondence of, iii. 347 ; 

It. 281. 
Walther, Bernard, mathematician, i. 196 
Walton, Isaac, his Complete Angler, ir. 

805 — Life of Hooker by, Ii. m, nou. 
Walton, Brian, Polyglot of, iT. 342. 
War, the rights of, treatises on, by AyaJa, 

ii. 176— by Grotius, iii. 179, 182, 200- 

211 —by Gcntllis, ii. 178 ; iii. 179. 
WarburtoD, Bishop of Gloucester, ii. 409 ; 

iii. 146 — comments on Shakspeaxe by, 

806- remarks of, It. 14, 19, nou^ 66, 

nou i, 70, fiole— Ills DiTine LegatiOtt, 

70, nou. 
Warner, his Albion's Bngland, i. 57, note * ; 

il.228. 
Warton, Dr., on the French Terskms of 

Latin authors, i. 98, noU >— criticisms 

of, 2», 270, 816; ii. 301- on tiie lAtm 

poetry of Milton, iii. 270 —on tlie effisets 

of the Reformation, i. 818. 
Watson, poems by, ii. 221. 
Way of the World, pUy of, ir. 274. 
Wealth, Serra on the causes of; iii. 162;* 

iT.a03. 
Webbe, his Discourse of SngUsh Poetry, 

ii. 220, 227, 802— his traTestie of the 

Shepberd^s Kalendar, U. 227. 
Webster, dramas of, iU. 382, 838. 
Weimar, literary academy established at, 

in 1617, i. 468, note X ; iii, 239. 
Weller's Greek grammar, U. 861. 
Wenceslas, critique on Rotrou's, iii. 289. 
Werder, German translator of Ariosto and 

TasBO, iii. 289. 
Werner of Nuremburg, geometrical ana- 

ly!>L<i of the ancients restored by, 1. 448. 
Westley, remark by, on the instinct of 

animals, It. 328. 
Wessel of Groningen, i. 192. 
West, Dr. W., of Dublin, remarks by, 

i. 193, fiofe, 220, noU «. 
Westminster School, Greek taught In, i. 

343, note >: U. 49. 
Whatelv, Archbishop, Elements of Logio 

of, Ui. 40, note, gS, noU, 114, note, 127, 

note. 
Whob<tone of Wit by Record, ii. 312. 
Whetstone, pUys by, ii. 2d3; iii. 290, 

296. 
Whewell, Mr., remarks of, ii. 116, note * 

— on the InduetiTe Sciences, iii. 40, note 

—on Gilbert, the mathematician, ii 

324, nou K 
Whichcot, tenets of. It. 41, 42. 
Whiston, geological opinions of. It. 887. 
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WHITAKBR. 

Whltaker, U. 91 — his Qreek and Latin 
liturgy, 48 — tnuulation of Mowell's 
Catechism, A. 

White, Thomas, or Albius, metaphysician. 

White Devil, play of, iii. aS8. 

%7hitgift, repi}- of, to Gartwright, 11. 66— 
the Lrambeth Articles by, 402. 

Whittingham, Bible of, ii. IM. 

Wicliffe, John, i. 186. 

Wicquefort^s Ambassador, ir. 210. 

Widmanstadt^B New Testament in Syiiao, 
ii.387. 

Wierus, De Prtestigiis, U. 101, 102. 

Wilkina.on the Principles of Natural Reli- 
gion, ir. 42— on a Philosophical Lan- 
guage, -122— on a Plurality of Worlds, 
280 —his Discovery of a New World in 
the Moon, 806. See ir. 819. 

Wilier of Augsburg, the first publisher 
of catalogues of new books, ii. 862, 

William of Champeanx, his school of logic 

at Paris, i. 87. 
William, Duke of Gulenne, Troubadour, 

1. 68. 
William ni., reign of, ir. 201, 206, 288. 
WUliams, Dr., Ubrary of, ii. Ii6. 
Willis, Dr., his Anatomy of the Brain, ir. 

889— theory of, 841. 
Wllloughby's natural history, U. 828; ir. 

826. 
Wills, alienation of property by, iil. 188. 
Wilson's Art of Logic, i. 487: ii. 801— his 

Art of Khetoric, U. 286, 801. 
Wimnfeling, reputation of, i. 198, 866, 

Winchester School, ii. 60 and ncU *. 
Winterton, Poetae Minores of, U. 864. 
Wit and fancy, Hobbee on, iii. 122. 
Witchcraft, books on, ii. 61, 66, 102; ir. 

62. 
Wither. George, poems of. iil. 269. 
Wittenberg Unireisity, i.298, 800; tt. 81. 
Wlttich, works of, \r. 79. 
Witton School, statutes of, ii. 60. 
Wolfs Demosthenes, U. 21, 84, noU *, 
Wolfe, Reginald, printer, i. 847. 
Wolfram ron Eschenbach, i. 60. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, i. 848. 
Woman Hater, play of, iii. 810 and note. 
Woman killed with Khidness, play of, ii. 

268 ; iii. 882. 
Woman, the SUent, play of, iii. 806. 
Women beware Women, play of. iii. 884. 
Women, F6n^lon on the edueataon of, ir. 

181— gallantry towards, its efEscts, i. 

Wood, Anthony, his enumeration of great 
scholars whose names render Oxford 
lUustrious, 1. 89. nou * 842— his ac- 
count of Oxford, 816, 847, noU * ; ii. 
47. nou. 

Woodward on the nutrition of plants, It 
884— on geology, 887. 



ZODIAOI78 VlTJa. 

Worde, Wynkyn de, books printed by, 

i. 277, noU », 814. 
Wordsworth, sonnets of, iii. 267, note >. 
World, physical theory of the, ii. 109, 

World, Raleigh's History of the, iii. 867. 

Wotton on Ancient and Modem Learning, 
ir. 17, 807. 

Wren, Sir Chxistopher, ir. 820, 889. 

Wright, Edward, mathematician, ii. 819, 
^_ on navigation, 844. 

Wright, Mr., on the writings of Alcuin, i. 
29, note — the authenticity of the His- 
tory of Croyland by IngulfUs questioned 
by, 89, note * — on the story of Arthur, 
67, note — ttie Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, %jnote. 

Wursticius, or Urstichius, ii. 818. 

Wurtsburg, converts in, ii. 74. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, poems of, i. 421-427 ; 
ii. 216— his Epistle to John Poins, 1. 
422, note K 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, works of, i. 421. 

Wycherley, plays of, iv. 272. 

Wy keham , William of, founds a college and 
tehool, i. 178. 

Wytenbogart, controversy of. with Qro- 
tlus, ii. 897, note — remarkaole letter to, 
ficom Erasmus, 400. 

Xavier, the Jesuit miaslonary, 1. 870. 
Xenophon, editions and venlons of, ii 

21. 
Ximenes, Oardinal, 1. 278, 469: Ii. 848— 

prints the Qreek Testament, i. 292. 
Zylander, version of Plutarch by, U. 21, 

184. 

Toxk, school of, i. 29. 
Yorkshire Tragedy, play of. 11. 269. 
Tonng, Dr.. the Zanga of, iv. 268. 
Ypres, Jansenius, Bishop of, iv. 84. 

Zaccarias, a Florentine monk, translation 

of the Scriptures by, 1. 881. 
Zachary ( Pope), releases the Franks firom 

allowance to Childeric, ii. 96. 
Zainer, a printer at Cracow, 1. 172. 
Zamberti, translator of Euclid, i. 448. 
Zamoscius, De Senatu Romano, ii. 69. 
Zanchius, theologian, ii. 99. 
Zappi, one of the founders of the Society 

of Arcadians, iv. 216. 
Zarot, printer at Milan. 1. 181, 281. 
Zasius, Ulric, professor at Friburg, 1. 291 ■ 

note, 409. 1 

Zell, Ulric, printer at Cologne, i. 172. ' 
Zeni. the brothers, voyage of, in 1400, ii. 

Zeno, Apostolo, i. 196, 286, 249, note; Hi. 

42. 
Zerbi, work on anatonnr by, 1. 270. 
Zerbino of Arioeto, ii7297. 
Zbdiacus Yit», moral poem by ManioIU, 

1.866; ii.2«fl 
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ZoUlogT, mAlea on, i. 461 ; fi. 82&-ffi9 : 
iii.4U; lr.B25etseq, 

Zorouter, i. 218— xelifj^on of, It. 848. 

Zoaeh'a Elemente Jiaxis CiyiUs, Ui. 177. 

Zurich, the refonned religion taught by 
Zwingle at, i. 801 — AnabaptfBts con- 
demned «t,. and drowned in the Lake of, 
ii. 87 — Geener's botanical garden at, 
881— dispute between the refonnen 
of; and the Lutherans, i. 868. 



Zwine^, or Zoinf^os, the Swiss i 
i. 801 — compared with Luther, 
note * 864 — his raiiance with Bkae- 
mus, 864. note ^ — cfaanustw of his writ- 
ings, 874 — published in a fictitious 
name, 865— his death, 868— foretold 
by Lutber, ii. 85— ehuge of rellgioaB 
intolerance against, 86. 

ZwoU, College o^L 192. 



THiti END 
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